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Series Editor’s Foreword 


he Edinburgh Studies in Modern Arabic Literature is a new and unique 

series which will, it is hoped, fill in a glaring gap in scholarship in the 
field of modern Arabic literature. Its dedication to Arabic literature in the 
modern period, that is, from the nineteenth century onwards, is what makes 
it unique among series undertaken by academic publishers in the English- 
speaking world. Individual books on modern Arabic literature in general or 
aspects of it have been and continue to be published sporadically. Series on 
Islamic studies and Arab/Islamic thought and civilisation are not in short 
supply either in the academic world, but these are far removed from the study 
of Arabic literature qua literature, that is, imaginative, creative literature as 
we understand the term when, for instance, we speak of English literature or 
French literature, etc. Even series labelled “Arabic/Middle Eastern Literature’ 
make no period distinction, extending their purview from the sixth century 
to the present, and often including non-Arabic literatures of the region. This 
series aims to redress the situation by focusing on the Arabic literature and 
criticism of today, stretching its interest to the earliest beginnings of Arab 
modernity in the nineteenth century. 

‘The need for such a dedicated series, and generally for the redoubling of 
scholarly endeavour in researching and introducing modern Arabic literature 
to the Western reader has never been stronger. The significant growth in the 
last decades of the translation of contemporary Arab authors from all genres, 
especially fiction, into English; the higher profile of Arabic literature interna- 
tionally since the award of the Nobel Prize for Literature to Naguib Mahfouz 
in 1988; the growing number of Arab authors living in the Western dias- 
pora and writing both in English and Arabic; the adoption of such authors 
and others by mainstream, high-circulation publishers, as opposed to the 
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academic publishers of the past; the establishment of prestigious prizes, such 
as the International Prize for Arabic Fiction (the Arabic Booker), run by the 
Man Booker Foundation, which brings huge publicity to the shortlist and 
winner every year, as well as translation contracts into English and other 
languages — all this and very recently the events of the Arab Spring have 
heightened public, let alone academic, interest in all things Arab, and not 
least Arabic literature. It is therefore part of the ambition of this series that it 
will increasingly address a wider reading public beyond its natural territory 
of students and researchers in Arabic and world literature. Nor indeed is 
the academic readership of the series expected to be confined to specialists 
in literature in the light of the growing trend for interdisciplinarity, which 
increasingly sees scholars crossing field boundaries in their research tools and 
coming up with findings that equally cross discipline borders in their appeal. 


Within the body of research on modern Arabic literature written in English, 
studies of the Iraqi novel have been of a fleeting and partial nature, taking the 
shape of a brief mention in general surveys of Arabic fiction, the odd journal 
article or doctoral theses hidden from the public view. Although the history 
of the Iraqi novel does not go back far beyond the mid-twentieth century, 
the genre has managed to develop at a fast pace, producing some major 
novelists in the last quarter of the twentieth century or so, with many writers 
making their contribution from exile in the Saddam Hussein years, or again 
since the American—British invasion of 2003 and the collapse of political and 
social order that followed. Freed from political repression, Iraqi novelists 
are now engaged in a process of soul-searching and a reassessment of their 
country’s modern history through the medium of fiction. I believe much is 
to be expected from the Iraqi novel in the years to come, which makes it all 
the more imperative to have a dedicated study in place to show us how Iraqi 
fiction started and how far it has travelled on the path of development and 
maturity. The current monograph outlining the evolution of the Iraqi novel 
and focusing on some of its key figures and texts does just that. 
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Preface 


his book is designed to fill a gap in existing research in English on 

modern Arabic fiction, which has covered Egyptian, Lebanese and other 
Arabic fiction but has barely begun to address the work of Iraqi writers. 
While the book certainly aims to answer questions about the development of 
Iraqi fiction, there will be a clear emphasis on four writers who started writing 
in the late 1940s and had their first significant short stories published in the 
1950s: ‘Abd al-Malik Nari (1921-98), Gha°ib Tu’ma Farman (1927-90), 
Mahdi “Isa al-Saqr (1927-2006) and Fu’ad al-Takarli (1927-2008). 

The bulk of the book will focus on selected works of these four writers, 
and will take the form of detailed textual analyses of these works and an 
evaluation of their aesthetic and poetic qualities, rather than aiming to be a 
wide-ranging or comprehensive survey of Iraqi writers of the period. We con- 
sider this methodological approach to be largely absent from many studies 
(in English at least) of modern Arabic literature. Some of these are descriptive 
and over-ambitious in the range of works they aim to cover, while others view 
the literature from an overly theoretical or prescriptive angle. We hope that 
our approach will add to the body of accessible commentary in English on 
a neglected but illuminating area of postcolonial fiction, and also contribute 
to a timely improvement in the understanding of, and empathy with, wider 
Iraqi culture and society. 

°Abd al-Malik Nari is the author of a number of unprecedentedly inno- 
vative short stories, in which he combines his sociopolitcal concerns with his 
consuming interest in literary experimentation. Despite the fact that Nuri has 
been largely neglected by critics until recently, the comparatively few stories 
that he wrote represent the true beginnings of artistic fiction in Iraq, and have 
inspired other Arab writers, who were also ahead of their time. 
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With Gha°ib Tu’ma Farman the Iraqi novel reaches artistic maturity. 
Farman’s novels are realistic, polyphonic texts which depict the vicissitudes of 
Iraqi society in the second half of the twentieth century, although the writer 
spent most of the period in exile in Moscow. 

Mahdi ‘Isa al-Saqr is best known for his social realist short stories, whereas 
he is actually most remarkable for his late flowering as a disciplined yet highly 
original writer of eight novels, all strikingly varied in both approach and style. 
The fact that he spent his formative years in Basra, interacting with artists 
such as Badr Shakir al-Sayyab, rather than in Baghdad like the other three, 
and that he spent all his life in Iraq, also exerts a considerable influence on 
his writing. 

Fu°ad al-Takarli’s novels have a depth and range uncommon in Iraqi 
fiction, and he is without question one of the great Arab novelists of the 
twentieth century, whose works require more detailed and serious study than 
they have received to date. 

These four writers were all members of the group that came to be known 
as the ‘1950s generation’ in Iraq. As well as being an important decade in 
the history of the country from a sociopolitical point of view, the 1950s was 
pivotal from a literary point of view. It was in the course of this decade that 
fiction began to develop from pioneering experiments to a more mature and 
consciously artistic form. 

In the first chapter, we survey the development of Iraqi fiction prior 
to this period by comparing and contrasting key texts by Sulayman Faydi 
(1885-1951), Mahmiid Ahmad al-Sayyid (1903-37) and Dha al-Nan 
Ayyub (1908-88). Our analysis of these texts is not limited to literary fea- 
tures, but also illustrates how in only a few decades the outlook of Iraqi 
intellectuals changed dramatically, as the three Ottoman provinces of Mosul, 
Baghdad and Basra were unified by the British, and the British-controlled 
monarchy shaped the new Iraqi nation-state. 

In Chapter 2, we discuss in detail six short stories by “Abd al-Malik Nazi, 
the revolutionary artist who, due to his slender body of work and reclusive 
nature, has been largely neglected by critics. Nuri, who was himself initially 
influenced by the pioneering socialist-realist writer Dhii al-Niain Ayyib, as 
well as by the older Arabic literary tradition, was then more significantly 
affected by his reading of James Joyce’s Ulysses in the late 1940s. He, in turn, 
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influenced Fu°ad al-Takarli in their regular conversations and correspond- 
ence. Nari is credited with introducing the use of stream of consciousness 
and interior monologue into Arabic fiction as a whole in the late 1940s. 
Our discussion of Niuri’s stories is set in the context of the febrile cultural 
scene in Baghdad in the 1950s, which writers look back to as a golden period 
when they consciously sought inspiration from foreign literature (Egyptian, 
English-language, French and, in particular, Russian). We document the 
interaction between Iraqi writers and other artists in informal gatherings 
in cafés from the late 1940s to the mid-1950s, as well as the more formal 
exchanges in the literary journals of the time. 

In the rest of the book, the maturing of Iraqi fiction will be examined 
through detailed discussion of the poetical and stylistic features of a com- 
prehensive selection of novels by Farman, al-Saqr and al-Takarli (published 
from 1966 to the 2000s). In these novels the transition is made from a kind 
of fiction that was mainly concerned with political and social matters to one 
which, while remaining engaged with society, is formally more adventurous 
and technically more mature. 

In Chapter 3, we address literary space and different types of realism 
as they operate in Farman’s al-Nakhla wa-'-jiran (“The Palm Tree and the 
Neighbours’, published in 1966). A/-Nakhla wa-1-jirdn is unanimously con- 
sidered to be the first artistically mature Iraqi novel. Despite this, only a few 
pages have ever been dedicated to a close analysis of this remarkable text. This 
chapter offers a comprehensive and detailed study of how the Baghdad of the 
Second World War is evoked by Farman in his first novel. 

In Chapter 4, we show how Farman’s fiction developed after the publica- 
tion of his first novel. Through a discussion of problems of characterisation 
in his second novel, Khamsat aswat (‘Five Voices’, 1967) and his last novel 
al-Markab (‘The Boat’, 1989), we analyse how the author, who spent the 
last thirty years of his life as an exile in Moscow, reflects on changes in Iraqi 
society from the 1950s to the 1970s. 

In Chapter 5, we introduce the work of al-Saqr by focusing on al-Shati° 
al-thani (‘The Other Shore’, 1998), the novel in which the author’s style and 
narrative techniques reached maturity. The chapter offers a technical analysis 
of such formal features, and focuses especially on how different types of dia- 


logue are manipulated to depict the moral dilemmas and choices of the hero. 
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AL-Shati‘ al-thani is also noteworthy as, unlike most other works analysed in 
this book, it is not set in the Iraqi capital, but in the author’s native city of 
Basra. 

Chapter 6 discusses the ways in which al-Saqr writes about war and 
violence in most of his other novels. By comparing two texts that deal with 
the consequences of the long war with Iran, Bayt “ala nahr Dijla (‘A House 
on the Tigris’, written in the early 1990s, but published in 2006) and Surakh 
al-nawaris (“The Cry of the Seagulls’, 1997), we illustrate how the author’s 
documentary approach evolves into a more oblique and artistically engaging 
style. In discussing al-Saqr’s first novel, al-Shahida wa-'l-zanji (The Witness 
and the Black Man, 1987), and the later Imra’at al-gha°ib (The Missing 
Person’s Wife, 2004), we show how the author chooses to explore two tragic 
phenomena that have become part of Iraqi life: military occupation and the 
disappearance of soldiers who have gone missing in action. In these two texts, 
the writer focuses on the predicament of two women in imaginative and 
unexpected ways. 

Chapter 7 introduces the work of al-Takarli through a discussion of his 
novel al-Masarrat wa-l-awja° (‘Joys and Sorrows’, 1998). The text, whose 
breadth and ambitious structure make it comparable to similarly wide- 
ranging works from foreign literatures, offers, among much else, a reflection 
on the impact of reading and writing on the life of a middle-class Iraqi. It 
includes telling references to key historical events in the modern history of 
Iraq, and is also the culmination of al-Takarli’s metafictional discourse on 
the acts of reading and writing, which had preoccupied him since he wrote 
his first novel Basqa fi wajh al-hayat (‘Spitting in the Face of Life’, written in 
1948, but not published until 2000). 

In Chapter 8, we investigate the themes of renewal and survival in 
al-Takarli’s 1980 masterpiece al-Raj* al-ba‘id (The Long Way Back), widely 
recognised not only as one of the most successful Iraqi novels, but also as an 
outstanding contribution to the Arabic novel as a whole. In our discussion 
of al-Raj° al-ba‘id, we show how the writer evokes historical events and 
problems exclusive to Iraqi society in a powerful manner, while at the same 
time offering cogent reflections on the interactions between individuals and 
society that have universal validity. 


In the Epilogue, we reflect briefly on Iraqi fiction and exile. This 
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discussion also allows us to highlight the significance of the literary legacy left 
behind by the generation of the 1950s and the influence their work exercises 
on the Iraqi writers of the following generations, like Muhammad Khudayyir 
(b. 1942). 

Chapters 3, 5, 7 and 8 are adapted versions of articles already published 
by the present writers. While the substance of the discussion included in 
these studies has not been significantly altered, they have been edited so that 
they gain new critical currency within the wider context of this monograph. 
In a few instances, we have deemed it necessary to update or correct some of 
the original content. 


This book is dedicated to the memory of 
Fu’ad al-Takarli, 

Mahdi “Isa al-Saqr, 

Abd al-Malik Nari and 


Gha’ib Tu’ma Farman 


What thou lovest well remains, 
the rest is dross 
What thou lov’st well shall not be reft from thee 
What thou lov’st well is thy true heritage 
Ezra Pound, Canto LXXXI 


Introduction: The Awakening Story 


Khalid left the [Calcutta students’] club ... and saw the horizon open- 
ing up before him and realised he was existing in semi-darkness, his own 
horizon as narrow as a picture frame. There and then he resolved to study 
literature and philosophy when he got back to Iraq. 

Al-Sayyid, Jalal Khalid (1928: 308) 


When [the two men in the train leaving London] asked him where he came 
from, he proudly answered that he had obtained a PhD in agriculture and 
was on his way back to his country Iraq. The word Iraq was unfamiliar to 
them ... He said: ‘It's Mesopotamia, the country oil comes from.’ They 
replied as one: “Why didn’t you say that in the first place?’ 

Dhi al-Nin Ayyub, al-Duktar Ibrahim (1939: 8) 


he early development of fiction in Iraq coincided with the birth of Iraq as 

a unified country. This first chapter will offer a brief historical sketch of 
events from the end of Ottoman rule in the three Iraqi provinces of Baghdad, 
Basra and Mosul (1918) up to the Second World War.' We will then move 
towards a discussion of the early development of Iraqi fiction through a 
survey of three key fictional texts, with further references to relevant histori- 
cal events: Sulayman Faydi’s al-Riwdya al-iqaziyya (“The Awakening Story’, 
1919); Mahmiad Ahmad al-Sayyid’s Jalal Khalid (1928) and Dhi al-Nin 
Ayyub’s al-Duktar Ibrahim (‘Dr Ibrahim’, 1939). This will allow us to out- 
line the technical development of Iraqi fiction during its formative period, 
and also to illustrate the ideological and cultural transformation of Iraqi intel- 


lectual life during the same period. 


2 THE IRAQI NOVEL 


The Birth of Iraq 


Iraq as a new unified national entity came into being with the British forces’ 
occupation of the three Ottoman provinces of Baghdad, Basra and Mosul, 
completed in 1918. British control did not go unchallenged, and as early 
as 1920 an armed revolt erupted against the occupying forces. The 1920 
Revolution? was soon crushed militarily, but was to acquire an important 
symbolic value for Iraqis who came to see it as ‘the founding myth of Iraqi 
nationalism’ (Tripp 2007: 43) and as an important chapter in their struggle 
for independence and against foreign oppression.’ The most immediate con- 
sequence of the Revolution was to dissuade the British from assuming in Iraq 
the same form of direct rule they had imposed on India. The British Mandate 
was inaugurated, and under it Iraq was given monarchical status with the 
appointment of Prince Faysal ibn Husayn al-Hashimi as King Faysal I in 
1921. With the beginning of the Hashemite rule the new institutions of the 
nation-state were born. However, Iraq, which was officially granted inde- 
pendence by the League of Nations in 1932, remained under British control 
until the 1958 Revolution, led by Brigadier “Abd al-Karim Qasim, who 
overthrew the monarchy and established the Iraqi republic. 

From 1918 to 1958, not only did the region that came to be known as 
Iraq undergo radical political transformations, but Iraqi society also changed 
dramatically. Urban centres, and especially Baghdad, grew in size and impor- 
tance, attracting increasing numbers of people, including destitute peasants 
from rural areas and educated middle-class males from the provinces with 
political and intellectual ambitions. This emerging middle class came to play 
an important role in shaping Iraqi culture and politics. A semi-feudal agricul- 
tural sector was left almost entirely untouched by reforms, but the discovery 
of large quantities of oil in the 1920s started to change the economic profile 
of the country. 

From a political perspective, the new state was consolidated through 
the creation of institutions such as courts and a parliament. However, it 
was clear that successive governments were far from being allowed to work 
independently, as they were made to sign several unpopular treaties designed 
to protect British interests in the country and the region. As a consequence 
of this, the political scene came to be dominated by two main camps: those 
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loyal to the monarchy who considered the British control of the country to be 
acceptable and in many ways positive; and those who opposed the British and 
believed that the country’s major ills derived from the absence of true inde- 
pendence. Within the opposition camp many different currents soon formed, 
but all were united in their desire to expel the British and bring about thor- 
ough political, economic and social reforms. They regarded the democratic 
system put in place by the Iraqi ruling elite as entirely inadequate, as elections 
were not free, the formation of political parties was tightly controlled and 
these parties, which appeared as early as 1922, were routinely banned. 

Most artists and writers belonged to this opposition camp, officially or 
unofficially, from the creation of the nation-state in 1920 until the 1958 
Revolution. For example, neo-classical poets such as Ma‘raf al-Rusafi 
(1857-1945), Jamil Sidqi al-Zahawi (1863-1936) and Muhammad Mahdi 
al-Jawahiri (c. 1900-97) acquired prestige with the general public not only 
because of their talent as poets, but also thanks to the important role they 
played in the political arena. However, while Iraqi literature was still clearly 
dominated by poetry before the 1920s (as was also the case in other Arab 
countries), fiction came to play an increasingly prominent role. 

In the following section we will focus on three of the most significant 
fictional works of the period leading up to the Second World War. 


Awakening, Jalal and Dr Ibrahim: the Genesis and Early Development 


of Iraqi Fiction 


But is only Zola to blame? Or is it my scientific formation too? The fact 
that I spent the best years of my life studying the theories of Pythagoras, 
Archimedes, Euclid, Boyle and the likes? ... Wouldn’t it have been more 
appropriate for me, since I have such a passion for stories, to devote myself 
to the study of literature? Here my logic gets to its feet to answer: “You 
idiot! If you had done that, you would have become one of those miserable 
writers who think like pre-Islamic men of letters, praising the desert and 
camel raids, competing with one another in singing the praises of a dish 
of meat and bread [tharid], composing epics to describe devastating wars 
caused by a cow or a camel... On top of all this, you would be dying of 
hunger!’ 

Dhi al-Nin Ayyub, a-Duktar Ibrahim, p. 20 
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The development of Iraqi fiction from its early experiments up to the 
beginning of the Second World War can be illustrated by contrasting and 
comparing three key texts which were published at approximately ten-year 
intervals: Sulayman Faydi’s al-Riwdya al-iqaziyya (1919; henceforth Riwdya); 
Mahmiid Ahmad al-Sayyid’s Jalal Khalid (1928; henceforth Ja/a/) and Dha 
al-Nin Ayytb’s al-Duktur Ibrahim (1939; henceforth Duktar). We introduce 
each of them in turn and then compare and contrast them. 

Each of these texts became influential in different ways soon after its pub- 
lication. Faydi’s explicitly didactic text was adopted by government schools, 
and parts of it were performed by children and continued to be performed 
long after its publication. The success of these performances inspired others to 
compose similar texts for pedagogic purposes.* Al-Sayyid’s Jalal had a signifi- 
cant impact on ‘the ideological formation of the Iraqi youth’ and succeeded 
in depicting faithfully the crisis of many young intellectuals of the time 
(Batatu 1978: 400). Ayytb’s Duktir, which was first serialised in the press, 
attracted a wide readership because of its political themes. The novel’s narrow 
focus on contemporary events and personalities made it easy for readers to 
recognise in its characters the famous and powerful of the day. 


Awakening 


Riwaya by Sulayman Faydi tells the story of how the schoolboy Khidr, a 
model of perfect manners and lofty morals, manages to turn the scoundrel 
Bagil into a copy of himself. This is achieved with the help of Yaqzan, Khidr’s 
virtuous friend, who is ever prone to providing a commentary on events by 
quoting verses and proverbs, and the enlightened pair of grown-ups: the 
boys’ schoolmaster and an intellectual called al-Miqiz, who is partly at least 
a mouthpiece for the author. In the second, more swashbuckling section of 
the novel, Khidr’s life is saved by his reformed friend. 

The schematised nature of the text, evident in its overtly didactic inten- 
tions, is epitomised in the naming of characters. Good characters have names 
with positive connotations. Arab readers would associate the name Khidr 
with the figure of al-Khidr (or al-Khadir), who is reputed to have shown 
Moses the right path. Yaqzan literally means one who is awake and alert. 
Al-Magiz is the one who wakes people up. This recurring concept of ‘awak- 


ening’ as a synonym for enlightenment was dear to Faydi, who called the 
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Arabic newspaper he founded in Basra in 1909 al-Igdz (The Awakening).° 
On the other hand, bad characters have risible names. Baqil’s wealthy but 
unrefined father innocently confesses that he gave his son this name because 
when the child was born he was eating baqila, a bean-based dish popular in 
Iraq (Faydi 1998: 199). When the uneducated and rude Bagil is reformed, 
‘awakened’, through education, he is given the more ‘civilised’ name of Sa‘id 
(happy). His father is thus transformed from Aba Bagqil to Abi Sa‘id, and 
is also totally reformed by the end of the novel, having become the voice of 
wisdom and respectability. 

Although Riwdya is considered by some to be the first lengthy work 
of fiction in Iraq (Ahmad 2001: 61), its name should not mislead us into 
thinking that we are dealing with a riwdya, or a novel in the modern sense 
of the word. At the beginning of the twentieth century this term was also 
used to define a generic short narrative piece, and was often used instead of 
gissa (story) or hikdya (tale).° Regardless of the terminology used to define 
Faydi’s text, it includes a mixture of styles: it is closely related to classi- 
cal Arabic prose works with its highly elaborate narrative passages, within 
which the author inserts proverbs and verses at will, from one-line verses to 
entire poems. Another prominent feature is the direct free speech, which is 
clearly intended to provide enough dialogue for the work to be performed, 
and Riwdya is at times referred to in Arabic secondary sources as a play 
(masrabiyya).’ The narrative passages, written in ornate prose, bear some 
similarities to the saj° (rhymed prose) of the magdama form. This highly styl- 
ised and sophisticated narrative form, established as a literary genre by Badi‘ 
al-Zaman al-Hamadhani (968/9-1008), was revived in the nineteenth cen- 
tury by certain Arab authors, who simplified its vocabulary and style and used 
it as a narrative vehicle to treat contemporary issues. Whether Faydi’s text is 
an heir to the maqamat of the Iraqi Abi al-Thana? al-Alasi (1802—54),* or 
is closer to the Egyptian Muhammad al-Muwaylihi’s (1858-1930) famous 
Hadith ‘Isa ibn Hisham (‘The Tale of ‘Isa ibn Hisham’),’ is open to debate. 
Stylistically Faydi’s narrative sections can be seen to follow the simplifying 
process adopted by al-Muwaylihi and others: there are several passages that 
are free of rhyming and other rigid rhetorical devices, and move closer to the 
style of later fiction. In its twofold purpose of entertaining and at the same 


time educating, Faydi’s text can be seen as part of the revival of classical forms, 
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remaining classical in style, but debating the issues of the day and containing 
social criticism that implied a call to reform. Faydi’s message is conveyed in 
an unmediated and unsophisticated way: politeness, good manners, respect 
for parents and the responsibility of the latter for the correct upbringing of 
their children are the values it proclaims, along with love for both the Iraqi 
and the wider Arab homeland. This observation is significant as pan-Arabism 
was not as much in vogue at the time of the book’s publication as it was to 
become a few decades later. It is implied in the many passages where the clas- 
sical Arabic language in its ‘pure form’ is extolled by the ‘good’ characters, 
as against the language spoken by the ‘bad’ characters like Bagil, seen as full 
of dangerous ‘contaminations’, common in the Iraqi linguistic context, from 


other languages such as Turkish, English and Persian.'° 
Jalal Khalid 


With Mahmid Ahmad al-Sayyid’s Jalal Khalid we witness a significant 
change in both style and content from Faydi’s text. As the author himself 
explains in the introduction to his text, /a/al is a novella rather than a novel, 
or, as he writes, a nouvelle rather than a roman (al-Sayyid 1978: 274). The fact 
that al-Sayyid uses French terminology indicates that his frame of reference 
was different from Faydi’s, who starts his riwdya in a conventional way by 
claiming that the events he is about to narrate came to him in a dream or a 
vision (ru°ya)."! 

In Jalal the author employs two main narrative techniques: the first part 
is a straightforward third-person narrative from the perspective of the hero; 
the second part is entirely made up of correspondence between the hero and 
his friends. Purporting to be the memoirs of a friend of the author, Jalal is a 
bildungsroman depicting the ideological development of the clearly autobio- 
graphical hero.'? We follow Jalal Khalid, a twenty-year-old student from a 
well-off Baghdadi family, on his journey to India and then back to Iraq as he 
goes through a period of spiritual and cultural crisis, debating within himself 
and with his friends cultural and social matters and the defining political 
events of the crucial 1919-23 period, formative years for both him and 
Iraq. 

Jalal is seen at the beginning of the novella as he leaves Basra for Bombay 
in the late afternoon of 7 March 1919. Unlike in Riwdya, the spatio-temporal 
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framework in which the action takes place is precisely defined here and the 
style is explicitly documentary in places. But more significant is the gap sepa- 
rating the two writers’ narrative styles: Faydi’s numerous quotations of poetry 
and his ornate, rhyming prose are replaced by al-Sayyid’s much simpler and 
more economical prose. Such is the autobiographical nature of the text that it 
is possible to see in numerous passages references to its author’s own literary 
sources. Jalal attends lectures at Calcutta University dealing with the Turkish 
literary reawakening and European literatures. This cultural epiphany makes 
Jalal realise how narrow his horizons have been and he decides to embark 
on a programme of serious reading of literary and philosophical texts on his 
return to Baghdad (al-Sayyid 1978: 308): these will include not only classical 
Arabic literature, but also Qasim Amin and Egyptian literary journals, Shibli 
Shumayyil, Gustave Le Bon, Voltaire, Rousseau and Darwin (pp. 317-18; 
he first came across Darwin’s theory of evolution only through the trivialisa- 
tion of it by certain Iraqi religious scholars, p. 286). As he immerses himself 
in broadening his horizons, he moves further away from the romantic and 
fantastic (non-realistic, khayalz) writing of Jibran Khalil Jibran (1883-1931) 
and Mustafa Lutfi al-Manfaliti (1876-1924), which he once admired. As 
he writes to one of his friends: “What’s the point of [our young people] 
poring over al-Manfaliti and his tears’? . . . as we ourselves did not long ago?’ 
(p. 337; see also Hafez 1993: 189-90). 

The pre-eminent scholar of the genesis and early development of Iraqi 
fiction, ‘Abd al-Ilah Ahmad, defines al-Sayyid as the only Iraqi writer of the 
time to have acquired a mature understanding of the mechanisms of fiction 
and of its technical and artistic demands. It is very clear that in the minds of 
both the critic writing his main works of literary criticism in the 1960s and 
1970s, and the writer writing his fiction in the 1920s and 1930s, Western 
fiction represented a model worth emulating. For al-Sayyid, the Iraqi liter- 
ary context of his day was dramatically inadequate for what he was trying 
to achieve, and what he was adamant that Iraqis really needed: adab sha‘ bi 
(‘popular literature’) or gisas sha‘ biyya (‘popular fiction’), by which he meant 
a realist literature that dealt with the actual problems of ordinary Iraqis with 
all their aspirations, concerns, joys and sorrows. He intended such literature 
to engage with the Iraqi reality of his day and to bring about positive change 


in society, even promoting progressive reforms (Ahmad and al-Tahir 1978: 
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9-10; Ahmad 2001: 193), in contrast to the mainstream literature of the 
time, which was principally escapist or moralising. 

Al-Sayyid, who was active not only in writing fiction but also literary 
journalism, made clear how most of the fiction published in Iraq up to the 
1920s, including his own, had been fatally marred by an overly sentimental, 


melodramatic, romantic tone. He wrote as early as 1923: 


If only power in the East were in the hands of harsh materialists who 
would smash the pen of every author of fantastic literature and roman- 
tic novels who claims to be modern, when in fact there is no real differ- 
ence between his mentality and that of that ancient poet who said: ‘I love 
her [and she loves me] and my camel loves her she-camel’.!4 (Ahmad and 


al-Tahir 1978: 7) 


It is worth reflecting that, as Ahmad points out, the Iraqi book market of 
the day, still modest when compared with the more developed Egyptian one, 
was dominated by two opposite trends: on the one hand, the traditional tales 
of Arabic popular literature, like the epics of “Antar and the Bani Hilal; and, 
on the other hand, the short stories and novels, either translated or adapted 
from Western languages, which enjoyed commercial success but were of 
little artistic value, consisting mainly of romantic or fantastical adventures. 
As a result, the notion of modernity in literature, which was associated with 
forms imported from the West, was easily dismissed by those serious men 
of letters who favoured traditional literary forms (see, e.g., Ahmad 1977a: 
121). 

As far as poetry is concerned, the most popular and significant poets of 
the beginning of the twentieth century all wrote in the neo-classical style, 
while the revolutionary formal innovations of so-called ‘free verse’ (al-shi‘r 
al-hurr) were introduced, probably simultaneously, by Nazik al-Mala°ika 
and Badr Shakir al-Sayyab later, in 1947 (DeYoung 1998: 191-2). Prose 
narratives based on folk tales, promoted by the so-called “Najaf School’, were 
extremely popular, as was the vernacular poetry of al-Karkhi.”” 

Al-Sayyid, as a young man with literary ambitions, had been a victim of 
the influence of the Western or Western-inspired romantic and fantastical 
literature dominating the Iraqi literary scene, and of the similarly incredible 
plots of the films shown in Baghdad’s first cinemas. Contrasting the Iraqi 
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reality with the unreality of such works of fantasy, first, he had concluded 
that there was nothing worth writing about in Iraq (Ahmad and al-Tahir 
1978: 7; Ahmad 2001: 188-9);'° then he had written his own sentimental 
novels and stories, which he soon regretted, wishing — as he later wrote in 
his typical emotionally charged language — that his hand had been ‘broken’ 
before he wrote them (ébid.).'’ As a result of an exchange with the writer 
Anwar Sha°ul, he embarked on a programme of translation, adaptation and 
analysis of foreign works with a serious, philosophical content, as opposed to 
the romantic and sentimental novels of the day (Ahmad 2001: 190). 

Faydi had been through a somewhat similar process, but in a much 
less conscious fashion. His Riwdya, at least in part, ‘followed the models of 
didactic pieces which were written in Turkish and Persian for Ottoman and 
Iranian schools, and were staged there’ (Walther 2000: 181; Ja‘far al-Khalili, 
quoted in Ahmad 2001: 61). However, it is clear that Faydi was selecting 
different sources from al-Sayyid, and that he was more willing than al-Sayyid 
to keep on relying on classical forms of literary expression. This difference in 
style cannot be explained only by taking into consideration the clear differ- 
ence in purpose of the two texts: one the musings of a young intellectual, 
which he probably intended to be read by his peers; the other a didactic piece 
partly addressed to children and their parents. Critics of Riwdya disagree 
on Faydi’s sources, but the texts that they see as having influenced it may 
indicate his literary taste: al-Alisi’s magamat, Turkish and Persian stories, 
French stories translated into Turkish, ru’yd narratives, al-Muwailihi’s 
Hadith, al-Hamadhani’s maqama baghdadiyya, and folk literature, especially 
A Thousand and One Nights (Basil Faydi 1998: 168-9). 

Al-Sayyid, on the other hand, was impressed by contemporary Turkish 
literature because of its attacks on outworn traditions and calls for liberty. 
As the Indian university lecturer in Jalal says: “The renaissance of Turkish 
literature ... created the national spirit in the people’ (p. 304). Al-Sayyid 
also greatly admired Russian literature and, along with many other Iraqi 
writers after him, saw in the pre-revolutionary, pre-industrial Russian society 
depicted in Russian fiction one similar to his own: a predominantly feudal, 
rural society where a few rich, all-powerful and corrupt landowners domi- 
nated an abjectly poor and uneducated peasantry. In the introduction to 


his translation of two chapters of Tolstoy’s Resurrection, al-Sayyid exhorts 
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Iraqi writers to take Russian realism as a model for their work (Hafez 1993: 
189-90). Significantly, he uses a transliteration of the English or French 
word realism or réalisme and the Arabic word al-waqi‘iyya all in the same sen- 
tence, and then in the next sentence appears to conflate these terms with a/- 
adab al-sha‘ bi al-jadid (‘new popular literature’; al-Sayyid, quoted in Ahmad 
2001: 191). 

In the Arab world, al-Sayyid considered Egyptian literature to be the 
most mature and was influenced by Mahmiid Taymir in particular (to whom 
he dedicated two of his short stories), and by the other writers of the so-called 
‘New School’ (Jama‘at al-madrasa al-haditha), which was particularly active 
in the 1920s. He refers in a letter addressed to Sami al-Kayyali in June 1930 
to an article he has written on the short stories of Mahmad Tahir Lashin, 
and the theme of a section of Jalal is identical to that of Lashin’s famous 
short story “Hadith al-garya’ (‘Village Small Talk’, 1929): the estrangement 
of intellectuals and the difficulties they encounter in communicating their 
reforming ideas to the peasants, and the general problems of ideological 
leadership (see also Bashkin 2005: 194-5, 217). 

It is significant that al-Sayyid, whose command of Turkish allowed him 
to explore not only Turkish literature but also Western works which had 
been translated into Turkish and not yet into Arabic, looked towards what 
he called ‘eastern literatures’, such as Turkish, Russian (sic), Chinese and 
Japanese, as possible sources of inspiration for the modern, serious Iraqi 
writer, considering them closer to the Iraqi psyche and taste than Western 
literatures in French and English. It is worth noting that at a certain stage al- 
Sayyid reacted fiercely against Western writers, including Shakespeare, Dante 
and Voltaire, for ideological reasons (see his correspondence with the journal- 
ist “Awni Bakr Sidqi; al-Sayyid 1978: 209). Even though it can be argued 
that this polemic does not have any clear bearing on his fiction, it anticipates 
postcolonial debates on the definition of literary canons. This correspondence 
(published in 1922) pre-dates al-Sayyid’s meeting with the Marxist Husayn 
al-Rahhal (in 1924), which is mirrored in Jalal’s meeting with the Indian 
socialist writer Swami F. 

As we will see in the next chapter, the new generation of intellectuals 
were still avid readers of Russian literature, but were also unapologetic about 


the influence on their writing of Western literatures in general. 
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The development from the type of fiction that Faydi was writing to that 
which al-Sayyid was shaping and promoting was similarly reflected in the 
evolution of the short story. This literary genre began to flourish through- 
out the Arab world in the 1920s and 1930s. The Iraqi short story grew in 
status and sophistication particularly during the 1930s, thanks not only to 
al-Sayyid, but also to other writers like Dhi al-Niin Ayyib, Shaliim Darwish, 
°Abd al-Haqq Fadil, Anwar Sha°ul and Yasuf Matta. Such was the develop- 
ment of the short story in Iraq that in 1953 the Lebanese critic Suhayl Idris, 
editor of the prestigious Beirut literary periodical al-Adab, was led to compare 
it with the Egyptian short story, which had developed over a longer period 


of time.’® 
The Haydarkhana Mosque from Ottoman to Marxist 


‘The generational transformation that occurs between Faydi’s text and al-Sayy- 
id’s is not only literary and cultural, but also political. Jalal brings with him 
to India his ideological baggage, made up of Arab nationalism and Islamic 
pride, which are often expressed in bursts of patriotism, sometimes degener- 
ating into chauvinism and bigotry, as when he is “overcome by his national- 
istic, “pan-Arab” doctrine (madhhabu-hu al-watani ‘al-qawmi’)) which made 
him hate everybody except Arabs’ (p. 281).'? His meeting in Calcutta with 
the revolutionary intellectual Swami F. is crucial, as Swami F. gradually wins 
Jalal over to socialism and a kind of universal humanism. 

In a relatively brief period of time, the world changed radically for Iraqi 
intellectuals, for whom the frame of reference under Ottoman rule had been 
that of the Islamic transnational state. Now ideas coming from outside the 
Ottoman Empire were playing a role in shaping their outlook. However, 
these ideas were perforce filtered through the Islamic context and were made 
to fit such a context. For example, Arab officials serving under the Ottoman 
sultan, whether in local administration or in the armed forces, were inspired 
by the 1908 Revolution of the “Young Turks’, who, in their turn, had been 
exposed to the concepts of nationalism and a secular nation-state which were 
spreading from the West.”° Similarly, for those religious leaders in the holy 
Shi‘i cities of Najaf and Karbala, constitutional and reformist ideas were 
introduced by the Iranian constitutional revolution of 1906. However, from 


the time of the British occupation, and later under the Mandate and the 
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nominally independent monarchy, Iraq became more open to new ideas. 
‘These usually came from the West, and their impact was more direct, as intel- 
lectuals did not feel the need to adapt them to a transnational Islamic context. 
While it is true that Faydi’s Riwdya contains intimations of a pan-Arab 
outlook that was ahead of its time (Ja°far al-Khalili, quoted in Basil Faydi 
1998: 170), it is also true that his world view was still very much informed 
by Islam, even though he found Shi‘i clerics reactionary and was himself 
relatively secular in his thinking (Davis 2005: n. 63, p. 300):*! he was in 
many ways an intellectual typical of the late Ottoman period and of the 1920 
Revolution, which occurred within an Islamic framework, and where, for 
instance, anti-British fatwas played an important role (Tripp 2007: 41, 43). 
Faydi was born in Mosul in 1885 and was the son of an imam. In 1900, 
he enrolled in the military college in Baghdad, where many of his fellow stu- 
dents, like Niari al-Sa‘id, would go on to play a significant role in the politics 
of the new Iraqi state. After obtaining a law degree in Istanbul in 1911, he 
moved to Basra, where he worked as a lawyer and became involved in politi- 
cal activity through his close cooperation with al-Sayyid Talib al-Naqib, the 
governor of Basra. After failing to collaborate with the British in the person of 
T. E. Lawrence in 1916, he was imprisoned in Basra until 1919 (Basil Faydi 
1998: 11). Once released, he moved to Baghdad where, according to Basil 
Faydi (his son, who edited his father’s selected works), he was the leader of 
al-“Ahd (“The Covenant’), a clandestine organisation formed in 1913 by Arab 
nationalist officers in the Ottoman army (ébid., p. 11). Whether this was the 
case or not, it is highly likely, considering his anti-British feelings, that he 
took some part in the events of the 1920 Revolution and was active in discus- 
sions in Baghdad’s Haydarkhanah Mosque, ‘a mosque famed in Iraq’s history 
as the meeting place of the revolutionaries of 1920’ (Batatu 1978: 393). 
Only four years later, in 1924, al-Sayyid was part of the circle of young 
men surrounding the Marxist thinker Husayn al-Rahhal, who debated 
secretly in ‘an inner room’ of the same Haydarkhanah Mosque (Batatu 1978: 
393). Al-Sayyid, like Faydi, was the son of an imam (his father was the 
imam of the al-Kaylani (al-Gaylani) Mosque and had worked as a teacher 
in the Haydarkhanah Mosque). So each man had a religious education in 
common and access to a substantial library. However, Faydi, despite oppos- 


ing Istanbul’s policy of Turkification, supported, at least initially, the idea of 
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an autonomous federal status for Arab countries within an Islamic league of 
states ruled by the Ottoman sultan, whose role was still that of the Caliph of 
all Muslims (Basil Faydi 1989: 9). 

These ideas, typical of the late Ottoman period, soon became, if not 
outmoded, at least complicated by the British occupation and subsequent 
control of the country. By the time al-Sayyid was introduced to Marxist 
ideas in the Haydarkhana Mosque by Husayn al-Rahhal, Faydi had already 
left Baghdad and its political scene, which he considered to be too ready to 
accommodate British rule.** Once back in Basra, he gradually moved away 
from politics and dedicated most of his efforts to founding cultural, social 
and charitable institutions (he died in 1951). While Faydi’s Islamic identity 
gave him a solid ideological and cultural foundation, the young intellectual 
al-Sayyid found it hard to come to terms with a situation of constant flux, 
which was as detrimental to his literary ambitions as it was depressing from a 
political point of view. Batatu’s judgement of al-Sayyid’s political naivety is 
severe. He tentatively defines him as ‘a Communist’, but only after qualify- 
ing him as ‘sentimental’ and ‘romantic’ (Batatu 1978: 394), and he describes 
Jalal as having his creator’s ‘uneven and romantic temper’ (ibid., p. 400). 
Batatu’s verdict on the writer is partly balanced by his praise of him for 
having faithfully represented in Jalal the deep feeling of frustration and sense 
of intellectual crisis of his generation. These feelings are forcefully expressed 
in the abrupt and gloomy finale of the novella, where the romantic hero is 
seen isolated and abandoned by his friends who, he feels, have sold out and 
abandoned the struggle in order to look after their own petty interests. 

However depressed al-Sayyid was about his situation, and however 
unstable and fuzzy his ideology, it is his work, and not Faydi’s, that already 
contains a clear indication of one of the most significant developments in 
Iraqi culture and politics: the new generations of intellectuals were increas- 
ingly secular in their formation and outlook, distancing themselves from 
a traditional, religious discourse and sympathising with, if not embracing 
wholeheartedly, the new ideas of the political left.’ 


Dr Ibrahim’s New Iraq 


The move towards the political left and the reality of a changing society are 
confirmed and reinforced by the figure of Dht al-Nan Ayyib and his works. 
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Although Ayyib’s novel, al-Duktir Ibrahim, has some points in common 
with the two texts discussed above, it represents a significant break from 
them. ‘The story of how the novel came into being is in itself a testament to 
how the political and literary scenes had changed in the two decades that 
separated Faydi’s Riwdya from Ayyub’s Duktar. 

Prior to the publication of Duktir, Ayyib had already made a name for 
himself as a prolific and successful writer of short stories with an obvious 
sociopolitical content. The critic “Abd al-Ilah Ahmad sees Ayyib as exert- 
ing a negative influence on the development of Iraqi fiction, derailing the 
progress it could have made if only the new generation of writers had built 
on the foundations laid by al-Sayyid (Ahmad 1977a: 191-4). Ahmad con- 
siders al-Sayyid’s fiction to be moving in the right direction technically and 
artistically, despite the inevitable flaws inherent in the work of someone who 
started almost from scratch (Ahmad 2001: 197), and was surrounded by 
scepticism and indifference (ibid., p. 187). Instead of emulating and develop- 
ing al-Sayyid’s techniques, the new generation, according to Ahmad, was 
dominated by the success of Ayyitb’s journalistically direct, unsophisticatedly 
political style. In a period when it was hard for Iraqi writers to have their 
works published, Ayyib was widely published and read. 

In 1939, Ayyub had his fifth collection of short stories published under 
the title Burj Babil (“The Tower of Babel’). One of the short stories included 
in the collection, “Nahwa al-qimma’ (‘Making for the Top’), tells the story 
of the rise to power of Dr Ibrahim, a young, intelligent and ambitious Iraqi of 
humble origins, who uses his connections to obtain a PhD from a prestigious 
English university, and then to gain political power and wealth once back in 
Iraq. The problems started for Ayyab when his readers began seeing in his 
unsympathetic portrayal of Dr Ibrahim a clear attack on the then Director 
of Education, Fadil al-Jamali (1907—-97).” Ayyab, born in 1908 in Mosul 
into a middle-class family, was working at the time of the story’s publication 
as a maths teacher in Baghdad. His employer was therefore none other than 
al-Jamali himself, who wasted no time in making sure that Ayyib was ofh- 
cially rebuked and moved to a remote northern village as a punishment for 
having slandered him in his short story. 

What Ayyub did next was to expand on the original short story by pub- 
lishing monthly instalments in the Mosul magazine a/-Majalla (of which he 
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was the editor). These were collected into the novel a-Duktir Ibrahim (also 
1939), which has the original short story as its first chapter. Ayyab would 
always deny writing about al-Jamiali,”° and wrote this novel partly with the 
intention of clearing his name. His attempt to defend himself is evident 
especially in Chapters 2-5, which, along with the first chapter, make up the 
‘prologue’ to the novel.”’ In this section, Ayyib gives the context of his story, 
with himself clearly identified as the narrator and a portrait of the ‘real’ Dr 
Ibrahim, and tells us what the frame is to be: Ibrahim will send a series of let- 
ters to Ayyiib while the writer is in temporary exile (Ayytb 1960: 39). Ayyab 
convinces us that his main motive in writing is to lay bare corruption, while 
railing against the lack of freedom of the press and complaining that his own 
banishment was not covered in the press (ébid., pp. 40-5). 

The text itself, and the circumstances that brought it to life, show 
the growing importance of the press in the cultural and political arenas.” 
Moreover, Ayyub’s attitude to his craft shows how much he was committed 
to drawing on the reality of his day to shape both characters and events in his 
fiction (whether or not Dr Ibrahim was inspired by al-Jamali). The authorial 
character in the novel is happy to reiterate that anything taken from real life, 
however ugly and trivial it might be, can inspire a writer. This tells us as much 
about the writer’s literary approach as it does about the Iraqi readership of 
the day, who, as we saw above, generally preferred romantic and fantastical 
subject matter. Ayyab’s character in the novel is almost apologetic about his 


over-literal description and defends himself by invoking Zola’s naturalism: 


Tam inspired by reality, so it’s my right to justify myself as Zola did to those 
who mentioned this fault [the presence of ugly details] in his stories, by 
saying: ‘Don’t blame me for portraying you. Give me perfect surroundings, 


Pll give you beautiful stories devoid of ugliness.’ (ibid., p. 19) 


We have seen above how both al-Sayyid and Ayyib had no time for what 
they considered to be the antiquated subject matter of the Arabic literary 
tradition (which they deliberately reduced to subjects such as love between 
camels and the eulogising of a meat and bread dish, to obtain maximum 
rhetorical effect). As well as rejecting any subject matter that did not directly 
concern contemporary events, these writers considered the ornate and embel- 
lished rhymed prose of works like Faydi’s Riwdya to be outmoded. Both 
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Ayyub and al-Sayyid developed prose styles that were more linear and fluid 
than Faydi’s burdensome and repetitive style.” 

The three texts differ not only in style and form, but also in their themes 
and characters. Duktir shows us how much the political situation in the 
country had changed from the one depicted in the previous texts. In Riwdya, 
the main characters receive their scientific and technical education in Paris, 
but successfully reconcile their own Arab-Islamic culture with this newly 
acquired knowledge. In Jalal, the hero’s transformation, which begins in 
India, is such that he is led to question his previous beliefs in a radical way. 
Finally, Ayyab relies on an opportunistic anti-hero to criticise the Iraqi politi- 
cal situation of the day. The context is different on more than one level: first, 
the frame of reference for the young Iraqi state is Britain. Dr Ibrahim is sent 
by the government to study in London. In the new context of the Mandate, 
perceived as a colonial enterprise by writers like Ayyaib, seeking knowledge 
abroad is neither a politically neutral venture and straightforwardly useful 
experience (as in Riwdya), nor is it an epiphany that plants in the hero’s 
consciousness the seeds of a coming of age, which from the point of view 
of the author is highly desirable (as in Jalal). The corrupt indigenous ruling 
class criticised in the novel is guilty of serving its own interests and those of its 
British masters, rather than the Iraqi people. Ayyib chooses to dramatise the 
British—Iraqi relationship (which he sees as being one between the colonising 
ruler and the colonised subject) by showing most of the action from the point 
of view of the pro-British Dr Ibrahim. The protagonist’s desire for power is 
such that he comes to appropriate some of the prejudices and stereotypes 
of the ‘coloniser’ towards his own people (ibid., pp. 109-12). As Musawi 
observes, the novel’s depiction of Dr Ibrahim anticipates Fanon’s discourse on 
postcolonial elites (Musawi 2003: 64, 65) and ‘has never received its due rec- 
ognition in postcolonial readings’ (ébid., p. 67).°° These indigenous elites are 
caught between a feeling of superiority towards their fellow citizens, and one 
of inferiority towards their colonial masters, whom they imitate. The writer’s 
attacks are aimed at the Iraqi governing elite, rather than at the British.*’ He 
depicts a depressing political scene, dominated by self-serving individuals 
engaged in fighting one another in a ruthless and cynical game, which only 
superficially resembles the political pluralism of a truly democratic system. 


Such a dangerous game, which often results in the authoritarian government 
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of the day cracking down on civil liberties, is made possible not only by the 
invasive British presence, but also by the intellectual weakness of the majority 
of Iraqis, who are depicted as following unquestioningly any politician or 
journalist with some sort of charisma and power. Despite its clear partisan 
bias, the text is so comprehensive and vivid that it should be read by anyone 
interested in the Iraqi politics of the time. For example, here is how Ayyib 
outlines in a few words both the ideological scene and the ease with which the 
unscrupulous Dr Ibrahim exploits it: 


[he was] an active member of the Young Men’s Muslim Association, because 
he was a zealous Muslim, and of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
because his wife was a religious Englishwoman; and of the Freemasons, 
because he was a man of high moral principles; and of the Muthanna 
Club, because he was a staunch nationalist. He launched ruthless attacks on 
the Shi‘a and called them ‘foreigners’ [Persians, a°jaém] in front of Sunni 
extremists, to win the trust of his own sect. When he was with communists, 


he confessed he had been a communist as a student . . . (Ayytb 1960: 13) 


In the second part of the novel, Dr Ibrahim succeeds in his project of making 
even the Shia believe that they can rely on him and trust him as a power- 
ful ally, who is secretly looking after their interests, when in fact he is only 
looking after his own.*” 

The differences between Faydi and Ayyib as intellectuals, who are in 
many respects representatives of their own generations are even more evident 
than those between Faydi and al-Sayyid.* With Ayyab, the shift towards 
the official political left is clear, as he was a member of the burgeoning 
Iraqi Communist Party.** Apart from this ideological shift, the social back- 
ground and cultural formation of Iraqi intellectuals was changing from the 
days of Faydi, and even from the experience of al-Sayyid. At the end of his 
Riwdaya, Faydi warns the new generation of Iraqis against pursuing govern- 
ment jobs, which will inevitably lead to an immorally parasitic life at the 
state’s expense.*? Ayyub stigmatises this opportunistic, parasitic behaviour 
embodied in the figure of Dr Ibrahim, although the new Iraqi intellectuals 
like Ayyub increasingly belonged to that effendiyya, the educated, professional 
middle class, which started emerging in the 1930s. A significant number 


of writers and artists graduated from the Teachers’ Training College in 
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Baghdad, from Ayyib himself to the writers of the next generations, includ- 
ing most writers of the ‘1950s generation’ who will be discussed below. These 
intellectuals found themselves bound to seek either direct or indirect employ- 
ment from the state.*° This presented them with the moral conundrum of 
having to choose between dependence on, and opposition to, the govern- 
ment of the day. In the Iraq of the Hashemite monarchy, this dependence 
was encouraged by the state through its network of patronage and the lure 
of official sponsorship. The political elite sought to co-opt intellectuals who 
were always a potential source of opposition. From a cultural point of view, 
the new school system introduced with the educational reforms of 1936 rep- 
resented a clean break from the Ottoman days of Faydi: the necessity of being 
well-versed in the three traditional languages and literatures of Islamic high 
culture, Arabic, Persian and Turkish, was substituted by a more standardised 
and secular schooling that was clearly Anglophile and Arabic-oriented. Terri 
DeYoung points out that the pre-eminent poet of his generation, Badr Shakir 
al-Sayyab (1926-64), would have been more likely to read ‘Umar Khayyam’s 
Rubda‘iyyat in Edward Fitzgerald’s English translation than in the Persian 
original (DeYoung 1998: 42).*” 


The Stage is Set 


Al-Riwdya al-igaziyya, Jalal Khalid and al-Duktir Ibrahim are three key texts 
in the genesis and early development of Iraqi fiction. Re-read today, they 
emerge as texts standing at a crossroads between literary tradition and moder- 
nity, and reflecting the tumultuous times in which their authors were living. 
‘The generation of Iraqi writers who followed Faydi, al-Sayyid and Ayyaib 
found it easy to dismiss their work as being marred by an unacceptable artistic 
immaturity. However, from our vantage point their texts look intriguingly 
hybrid, as they combine a variety of different styles and techniques: poems, 
memoirs, letters, autobiography and fiction. The fact that Duktir can be 
considered as an early metafictional experiment is not lost on Musawi, who 
discusses the novel’s postcolonial politics (Musawi 2003: 64-5) and refers 
to its ‘metafictional frame’, but rightly admits that ‘it is difficult to claim 
this novel as the ancestor to metafictional reconstructions of reality since the 
1970s’ (Musawi 2003: 341). The Ayyab of Duktur may indeed be a metafic- 


tional writer malgré soi. His enjoyable pastiche was born, at least partly, out of 
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the practical need to defend himself against the accusation of slander. There 
are passages in this self-referential novel which, depending on the reader’s 
interpretation, can be considered consciously ironic and lively, or embarrass- 
ing in their unsophisticated self-promotion. For example, Ayyab makes Dr 
Ibrahim reflect on how easy it has become for Iraqis to imitate their politi- 
cians by cynically accusing their adversaries of being communists in order 
to discredit them: ‘If someone writes a valuable book, those who can’t write 
books accuse him of being a communist. Even if a man writes a successful 
story, the envious can destroy him by accusing him of being a communist’ 
(Ayytb 1960: 215).°8 Although Ayyab stigmatises the patronising attitude of 
the Iraqi elite of his day, embodied in Dr Ibrahim’s condescension towards 
his fellow Iraqis, he is not immune from a paternalistic tone. Alongside his 
idealistic belief in the inherent progressive nature of ordinary people goes 
his self-aggrandising attitude, thanks to which he sees himself as the spokes- 
person and guide of the oppressed (see, e.g., Ayyib 1960: 44-5, 241-6). 
‘This genuine concern for the victims of society (women, the urban poor, the 
exploited peasantry) was to become typical of many Iraqi leftist writers who, 
however, sometimes found themselves depicting people and situations with 
which they were unfamiliar.” 

As far as the content of these early experiments is concerned, the main 
common element is their focus on the problems of Iraqi society of the day. 
‘Their writers were aiming to engage the public, to inform and even to con- 
tribute to reforming society. Their texts were all very distant from the main- 
stream, escapist fiction of the time with its emphasis on moralistic, romantic, 
adventurous and fantastic stories, on the one hand, and folk tales on the 
other.*° These writers deserve to be acknowledged for their vivid vignettes 
of the Iraq of their day, and their knowledge and understanding of their 
society. Al-Sayyid was emotionally and intellectually immersed in the young 
generation of intellectuals to which he belonged. Ayytb explored possibly 
every political issue of the Iraqi politics of the 1930s, including the problems 
facing those with a supposedly Turkish bias or of Iranian origin within the 
political arena. However, their writing, despite its abundance of social and 
political content, rarely makes imaginative demands on the reader. Despite 
the clear difference between them and the mainstream fiction of the time, 


each of these texts remains an immature pioneering experiment. For instance, 
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characterisation is not developed in an engaging way. Ayyub’s characters are 
mostly caricatures, wholly positive or wholly negative in a way that makes 
them comparable to those of Faydi, who was not even trying to write realist 
fiction.“! In Duktar, Sami, Ibrahim’s infuriatingly perfect classmate, emerges 
as the new version of a Khidr or a Sa‘id, updated to fit the circumstances 
of the Hashemite monarchy. Dr Ibrahim’s character is sometimes explicitly 
an incarnation of evil.“ However, at other times the character shows a self- 
awareness and a depth of understanding that make this sub-Machiavellian 
caricature implausible. The tone of the characterisation is uneven, wavering 
uncertainly between humour, sarcasm and moralising. This, together with 
a lack of moral ambiguity and dramatic tension, detracts from the force of 
Ayyub’s attacks. 

Another feature that limits the depth of the characterisation in all three 
texts is their unsophisticated autobiographical nature. Many of the central 
characters tend to serve as authorial mouthpieces, and for this reason we have 
allowed ourselves, in our discussion above, a certain degree of freedom in 
collating the information included in the texts with biographical information 
taken from secondary sources. Faydi’s positive, ideal characters seem often 
to be an embodiment of himself. Al-Sayyid is Jalal, but is also the narrator. 
Finally, Ayyab, as well as appearing as the authorial character in Duktar, 
clearly puts some of his own ideas in Dr Ibrahim’s mouth. This unexplored 
ambiguity in a character who is explicitly defined as the embodiment of evil 
surely goes beyond flawed literary technique and would be a fascinating topic 
in its own right. 

In all three texts the narrator occasionally addresses the readers directly, 
thereby confirming that there is no ironic distance between narrator and 
writer: the former is neither unreliable nor ambivalent, but rather the vehicle 
for the authoritative voice of the latter. This could be seen as a condescending 
attitude on the part of the writer towards his readers, also evident in the fact 
that these texts are sometimes repetitive: when a point is considered impor- 
tant, it is made several times in a tedious way.** On the other hand, it could 
be argued that this approach was useful for a readership unfamiliar with the 
conventions of modern fiction. 

Another striking feature that the three texts have in common is their lack 


of evocative or lyrical language. Original metaphors and lively similes are so 
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rare that, when they do appear, they stand out within the flat plain of the 
surrounding prose.“ Detailed physical descriptions of people and places that 
might conjure up a certain atmosphere are not a priority for these writers. 
Despite the settings of these texts, which vary from the Iraqi countryside to 
Baghdad, from the Ethiopian desert to the Indian metropolis, from Paris to 
London, from luxurious hotels to poor villages, the description of places is 
mostly so neutral and devoid of sensuous detail, as not to give any sense of 
their specific nature. In short, the reader feels that it would not have made 
much difference if the stories narrated were to be set on another planet. 

A more mature kind of fiction, with more engaging characterisation, 
less overt authorial discourse, and more lyrical and evocative language, 
led to a more sophisticated and subversive portrayal of Iraqi realities. This 
became the domain of the writers of the next generation, the so-called ‘1950s 


. > 45 
generation . 


Notes 


1. For a more detailed analysis of historical events see the following texts: Batatu 
1978; Tripp 2007. For an analysis more focused on cultural and literary matters, 
see Davis 2005; Musawi 2006; Bashkin 2009. For a comprehensive discussion 
of the genesis and early evolution of Iraqi fiction, see Ahmad 2001, 1977a, 
1977b. All these sources inform this Introduction. 

2. There is no consensus among scholars as to whether the 1920 events represented 
a revolt or a revolution. Similarly, the 1958 overthrow of the monarchy is at 
times referred to as a coup @’état, at times as a revolution. We have decided to 
refer to them both as revolutions, following most Arabic sources. 

3. The 1920 Revolution has recently been used as an example of the ability of Iraqis 
to unite, transcending sectarian divisions in order to achieve a common goal. 
This argument is used to counter views that see the sectarian and ethnic divisions 
dramatically evident in recent Iraqi history as endemic to the Iraqi context (see, 
e.g., Munif 2004: 47-8; Davis 2005: 47-9). 

4, In 1971, Ayyab himself remembered that Faydi’s had been the first story he had 
ever read as a child. After receiving a copy of the book from his father, he was so 
captivated by it that he read it all in one sitting (Ayyab, quoted in Basil Faydi 
1998: 167). 

5. Al-Igdz was one of the very first Arabic newspapers published in Iraq (Walther 
2000: n. 21, p. 183). Roger Allen chooses to translate Faydi’s book as “The 
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story of AL-/qdz: the name of Faydi’s newspaper’ (Allen 1995: 44). Ahmad, too, 
associates the title of the book with Faydi’s newspaper (Ahmad 2001: 61). 


. See, for instance, Hafez 1992: 276. This uncertainty surrounding the term 


riwdya is reflected in the different ways in which Faydi’s text is translated into 
English: “The Story of Awakening’ (Bashkin 2009: 30); “Ihe Awakening Novel’ 
(Musawi 2003: 38, 2006: 100); and “The Awakening Narrative’ (Walther 2000: 
180). For a more detailed discussion of the early use of the term in the Arab 
world, see Ahmad 2001: 42-3. 


7. See, e.g., Ayyab, quoted in Basil Faydi (1998: 167). 


. Wiebke Walther invites us to see al-Alisi’s magdmat as the beginning of the 


modern realist prose tradition in Iraq. They were published in the holy Shi‘i city 
of Karbala in the middle of the 1850s, possibly the first book to be published in 
Iraq (Walther 2000: 176). 


. Al-Muwaylihi’s magdama was first serialised in the Egyptian press and then 


appeared in book form in 1907 in a significantly edited version (many passages 
of societal criticism and most references to the British were cut out). It is widely 
considered to be a significant contribution to the formation of modern Arabic 


prose (Allen 1992: 184-6). 


. Itis possible to see in Faydi’s attitude a precursor of the sort of exclusivist nation- 


alism already evident in the 1930s in the educational policies of Sati® al-Husri 
and the ultra-nationalism of al-Muthanna Club. Such a brand of nationalism 
developed its own reading of Arab history, with an emphasis on an ideal, past 
golden age when Arabs flourished because of their unity. Such a discourse relied 
on an anti-Shu‘abiyya historical perspective and was later espoused by the 
Ba‘thist-dominated pan-Arab camp. The Shu “abiyya, originally a term stressing 
the equal status of Arabs and non-Arabs (Musawi 2006: n. 52, p. 170), came to 
be seen as ‘“a literary, cultural, historical [twrathi], ethnic, linguistic, and reli- 
gious attack” on (Sunni) Arab society that appears in different forms throughout 
history’ (Davis 2005: 131; the passage quoted is from °Abd al-°Aziz al-Diri’s 
1962 pamphlet, ‘al-Judhir al-tarikhiyya li-’|-shu°ibiyya’, “The historical roots 
of the Shu°tbiyya movement). As a result of this attitude, those Iraqis who, like 
the Shi°i majority, were not considered to be Arabs, or at least genuine, ‘pure’ 
Arabs, were marginalised as potential collaborators with foreigners (British, but 
also Persians; Shi°is were conveniently labelled ‘ajam, foreigners, Persians), and 
therefore as threats to national unity. Obviously, this theoretical discourse could 
serve practical interests, such as those of the Sunni-dominated political elite 


when they did not wish to share power on an inter-sectarian, multi-ethnic basis. 
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On the early narrative experiments in the Arab world, Sabry Hafez (Sabri Hafiz) 
writes: ‘In addition [to the rejuvenated magdma and ‘the narrative essay’] there 
was a third, minor group of writers, confined to Iraq, who experimented with a 
unique variation on the “narrative essay” by using al-ru’ya (visionary dream) as 
a mode of narrative expression’ (Hafez 1992: 274). Walther adds that ‘Ru’ yds, 
or “Visions”. .. were formally inspired by the translation of Namiq Kemal’s 
(1840-80) Ru’ yd from Turkish into Arabic by the Iraqi poet Ma‘ rif al-Rusafi 
. in 1909’ (Walther 2000: 179-80). See also Ahmad (2001: 49 ff.); Basil 
Faydi (1998: 168-9). 
Batatu sees in the main character a mixture of the author and ‘the first of the 
Marxists of Iraq’, Husayn al-Rahhal (1900-73), whose connection with al- 
Sayyid will be touched upon below (Batatu 1978: 390, 400). It is worth men- 
tioning that in his introduction to al-Sayyid’s story ‘Fi sabil al-zawaj’ (‘For the 
Sake of Marriage’, 1921), al-Rahhal mentions Riwdya by ‘the celebrated’ Faydi 
as the only Iraqi experiment in novel writing, lamenting how no other Iraqi has 
imitated Western, Egyptian or Syrian novelists (al-Sayyid 1978: 21-2). 
Al-‘Abarat (‘Tears’) was the title of al-Manfaliti’s highly popular collection of 
short stories published in 1915. 
Verse attributed to pre-Islamic poet al-Munakhkhal al-Yashkuri. 
The popularity of the vernacular poet al-Karkhi is confirmed in al-Sayyid’s 
ironic short story ‘Shahama’ ((Honour’, 1929; dedicated to the Egyptian short 
story writer Mahmid Taymir, a contemporary of his), in which the three pro- 
tagonists praise him and his poems (al-Sayyid 1978: 546). The writing of stories 
based on the Arab folk tradition was dominated by the Najafi writer, Ja°far 
al-Khalili (Ahmad 2001: 171-7). 
The Iraqi common reader was so much used to reading these fantastical stories 
that a serious short story writer like Shalim Darwish felt the need as late as 1948 
to warn the readers of his second short story collection (Ba‘d al-nas, ‘Some 
people’) that its characters were normal people and not °Antar and Arséne Lupin 
(Ahmad 1977a: 33-4). We will see below how Gha’ib Tu’ma Farman was to 
use the fantastical world of popular fiction and the first films shown in Iraq to 
inform his first novel in an artistically mature way. 
Al-Sayyid’s Jalal still bears some of the traits of his earlier works, such as the sen- 
timentalism that surrounds Jalal’s doomed love for the beautiful Sara, a young 
Jewish woman. Al-Sayyid exploits the ill-conceived doomed-love trope to bring 
home in an unconvincing fashion his criticism of old-fashioned social conven- 


tions and customs, such as arranged marriage (Sara is betrothed to Dawud, who 
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then abandons her and causes her fall, i.e., she becomes a prostitute), and the 


fact that different religious affiliations get in the way of love. 


. In their introduction to al-Sayyid’s Complete Works, Ahmad and al-Tahir’s 


enthusiasm for the writer lead them to state that his contribution, not only 
to Iraqi literature, but to Arabic literature as a whole, is similar to that of the 
Egyptian ‘New School’. However, soon after this, they temper their judgement 
by acknowledging that al-Sayyid’s works were not on the same level as those 
of his Egyptian counterparts because of the slower development of fiction in 
Iraq (Ahmad and al-Tahir 1978: 8-9). It is clear that al-Sayyid’s fiction had 
not reached the level of sophistication of Mahmid Tahir Lashin’s short story 
“Hadith al-qarya’ (Village Small Talk’, 1929), rightly praised by Sabry Hafez as 
a turning point in Arabic fiction (Hafez 1993: 233-61). Al-Sayyid was probably 
precluded from achieving artistic maturity by his untimely death in 1937 in 


Egypt, where he was being treated for a liver disease. 


. The French sociologist Gustave Le Bon (1841-1931) is mentioned in both 


Riwaya and Jalal. His Les civilisations des Arabes (1884) is defined by Walther as 
‘a strange and nearly inextricable mixture of stereotypes, clichés and reasonably 
objective statements and observations’ (Walther 2000: n. 40, p. 194). It is indic- 
ative of the two authors’ different attitudes that whereas Faydi has Said address 
Le Bon as ‘the great nationalist, the illustrious professor of morals’ (Faydi 1998: 
255), al-Sayyid says that Jalal ‘hated his ideas’ (al-Sayyid 1978: 317). 

The nineteenth-century Tanzimdat reforms of the Ottoman Empire were inspired 
by European institutions and practices, as well as being promoted as a defence 
against aggressive European expansionism and growing European influence. 
For instance, Faydi was progressive for his time in his attitude towards women. 
He called for the schooling of girls as well as boys. His Riwdya is once again 
instrumental in showing where he stood ideologically. When Sa‘id returns from 
Paris, he is 27 and his father wants him to get married. The son surprises his 
father by saying that he will get married only to an educated, literate woman. 
However, Faydi’s position towards women was still tempered by his traditional 
outlook. We read that Sa‘id’s ideal wife has to be chaste and shy ‘so that she 
blushes whenever she hears even the smallest word from her husband or a man 
older than her’ (Faydi 1998: 231). 

The Iraqi branch of al-“Ahd (al-°Ahd al-‘iraqi) was founded in 1918 by those 
Iraqi officers who were at that time part of Prince Faysal’s administration in 
Damascus. Their goal was the independence of the three Iraqi provinces ‘within 


a framework of Arab unity’. However, many of them, like Nuri al-Sa°id and 
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Ja°far al-°Askari, trusted the British to help them achieve their goals, whereas 
their colleagues in Iraq were wary of British intentions (Tripp 2007: 36). 

Even if most intellectuals of the 1940s and 1950s embraced leftist ideas, pan- 
Arabism continued to dominate politics, at least theoretically, after the 1963 
coup which deposed Qasim. 

In a review of Iraqi literature from 1938 to 1960, striking for its omission of 
arguably the best authors of fiction, Dawud Salliim writes, no doubt with some 
irony: “You can’t ask Dhi al-Niin Ayyib to write a story devoid of political 
ideas’ (Salliim 1962: 74). 

‘Both Dr. Ibrahim and Jamali studied abroad, both married foreign wives, both 
repeatedly championed vocational education, and both had links to the Shi‘i 
communities of the south’ (Bashkin 2009: n. 128, pp. 293-4). 

In the preface to a second edition of the novel published in 1960, Ayyub still 
maintains that he never meant to model his main character on al-Jamali: had 
that been the case, he could have admitted it then without fear of reprisal, as 
the former politician was in prison, sentenced to death (quoted in Ahmad 2001: 
266; this preface is not included in the 1960 edition to which we refer). As it 
turned out, al-Jamali was spared by the Qasim regime and was freed in 1961. 
The titles of the chapters are highly suggestive and all of them except one are 
followed by quotations, the source of which the author does not acknowledge. 
Here the short story ‘Nahwa al-qimma’ is entitled ‘A Pillar of the Tower of 
Babel’; the remaining chapters of the prologue are entitled: ‘Dr. Ibrahim is 
Resurrected as a Human Being’, “Dr. Ibrahim Avenges Himself, “Dr. Ibrahim’s 
Family’ and ‘Everlasting Evil’. 

As the numerous references throughout the novel make clear, government and 
opposition alike were obsessed by the press and the role they wanted or did not 
want it to play. This was the case despite the problem of widespread illiteracy. 
Ayyib’s prose style is assured and not without elegance and irony. Unlike 
al-Sayyid, Ayyib avoids using archaic words (see, for instance, the inclusion 
of explanatory footnotes of such words by the editors of the 1978 edition of 
Jalal). 

For another reading of Dr Ibrahim’s attitude towards Western culture, see 
al-Mousa 1993: 226-8. 

It is significant that the king is mentioned only once in the whole text and in 
passing in a neutral tone (the focus is, rather, on the self-serving politicians trying 
to convince him to dismiss their political rivals, who are at the moment govern- 


ing the country) (Ayyib 1960: 156). Since Ayyib does not appear to hold back 
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from criticising all major political players we may speculate that a more open 
criticism of the monarchy could have resulted in immediate censorship. 

Above we have referred to some similarities between the historical figure of 
al-Jamali and the fictitious Dr Ibrahim. Al-Jamali was instrumental in spreading 
education to the rural south and also helped to give Shi‘i students scholarships 
to study abroad (Musawi 2006: 42). The cynical Dr Ibrahim is also involved in 
selecting Shi°i students to send on educational trips abroad. However, typically, 
he makes sure only the worst students (those traditionally educated in Najaf, 
the sons of shaykhs, the religious school’s pupils, ‘those not corrupted by official 
schools’; Ayyib 1960: 199) are given scholarships, and is secretly delighted to 
hear of their tragicomic failures once abroad (p. 201). Thus, his position of 
power and prestige is momentarily safeguarded by the absence of competent, 
highly qualified competitors. 

While Faydi was born in 1885, al-Sayyid and Ayyib belonged to the same 
generation. The former was born in 1903, the latter in 1908. Al-Sayyid died in 
1937, Faydi in 1951 and Ayyib in 1988. 

Once again, as with al-Sayyid, Batatu is there to qualify the notion we might 
have of these writers as orthodox Marxists or rigorous communists. Ayyiib was 
expelled from the party’s first Central Committee in 1942 by Yisuf Salman 
Yusuf (1901-49), known as Comrade Fahd, the charismatic secretary of the 
party from 1941 until his execution by hanging in 1949. Of Ayyab, the strict 
Batatu writes that ‘his language was more that of a reformer than that of the 
revolutionary’; that ‘he seldom went outside the liberal tradition’; and that 
Duktur ‘was perfectly within that tradition’. His revolutionary credentials are 
then dismissed once and for all when he is characterised as follows: ‘He was 
overly sensitive, tended to see people and ideas in too sentimental a fashion, and 
could not bear the constraints of organizational ties’ (Batatu 1978: 496). 

He does this through one of the suggestively named ‘ten commandments’ deliv- 
ered by Sa°id’s father just before he dies to his now virtuous son and the latter’s 
friend and saviour Khidr. 

Ayyiib was a teacher whose career depended on the Ministry of Education. 
However, he was also involved in politics. We have already mentioned that he 
was briefly part of the Iraqi Communist Party’s first Central Committee from 
1941 to 1942. He ran in the general elections of 1948 in the Mosul constituency, 
but failed to be elected by only two votes. He was among the dozen candidates 
to win seats for the opposition National Front (al-Jabha al-wataniyya) in the rel- 
atively free elections of 1954 (Ahmad 1977a: 242; Tripp 2007: 132; the former 
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writes about ‘the famous twelve elected candidates’, while the latter mentions 
fourteen elected candidates). In the same year, Prime Minister Nari al-Sa‘id dis- 
solved parliament, and Ayyub left the country for Vienna where he was to spend 
the next four years. Once back in Baghdad, after the July Revolution of 1958, 
he was appointed by Qasim as Director General of Guidance and Broadcasting 
in 1959 (Batatu 1978: 874). Despite the fact that Qasim dismissed him in 1960, 
Davis sees him as a sort of ideologue for the Qasim regime and a champion 
of what he calls the Iraqist ideological camp, as opposed to the pan-Arab fac- 
tion (Davis 2005: 133-7). In 1963, after the fall of Qasim, when he was Iraqi 
cultural attaché in Prague, he was stripped of his Iraqi nationality (al-Rubay“1 
1995: 9). He died in Vienna in 1988. Al-Sayyid seems to have been able to live 
mostly off his family’s wealth, but eventually spent the last years of his short life 
working as the secretary of the Iraqi Parliament (Ahmad and al-Tahir 1978: 11). 
Faydi, on the other hand, seems to have been quite free to choose his activities 
in an almost aristocratic way. Apart from his political life, outlined above, he was 
involved in ventures as diverse as helping to devise the first Iraqi electoral system, 
translating the American Constitution into Arabic, and, in 1908, founding in 
Basra the first Iraqi school to offer teaching in Arabic (The Freedom Memorial 
School) (Davis 2005: 35). It is also worth noting that his literary activities did 
not occupy as prominent a place in his life as they did in al-Sayyid’s and Ayyib’s 
lives. As “Abd al-Ilah Ahmad tells us, Riwdya is mentioned only once, in passing, 
in Faydi’s memoirs (Ahmad 2001: 63). 

‘After the school reforms of 1936, a student like Sayyab who graduated from 
high school would have been studying English for six or seven hours a week from 
fifth grade onwards (more than any other subject except Arabic, which equalled 
it)’ (DeYoung 1998: 42). In the first part of Dr Ibrahim, dedicated to the pro- 
tagonist’s childhood (Ayytib 1960: 48-78), the move from a traditional religious 
education, provided by the shaykh and the mullah, to the more standardised, 
secular and science-based education of the government school is depicted with 
the vivid irony characteristic of the better parts of the novel. 

On the other hand, Ayyib’s self-referential asides to his own work can be con- 
sidered to be part of a tongue-in-cheek literary game, which involves the reader, 
who is either in the know and therefore happy to appreciate the author’s con- 
spiratorial asides, or is invited to discover the author’s other works. The author’s 
character tells his readers that despite the best efforts of the Iraqi press to ignore 
him and his work, his collection Burj Babil has enjoyed a success that he could 
never have dreamed of (Ayyib 1960: 42). 
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Davis praises Bagir Jawad al-Zujaji’s al-Riwaya al-‘iragiyya wa-qadiyat al-rif 
(‘The Iraqi Novel and the Countryside Question’, 1980; originally a Master’s 
thesis supervised by Abd al-Ilah Ahmad) (Davis 2005: 212). This study criticises 
leftist writers like al-Sayyid and Ayyib for having failed to understand the coun- 
tryside and the peasantry, and for their patronising attitude (ibid., pp. 212-16; 
Davis claims that the thesis is intended also as a critique of Ba‘thist practices). 
Ahmad writes about the problem of ‘self-aggrandisement’ (tadakhkhum al-dhit) 
that afflicted Ayyib and other Arab writers, making them unable to engage with 
the reality of their surroundings. As a result, according to Ahmad, they could 
write effectively only about themselves, and when writing about other people 
they showed a lack of depth and imagination (Ahmad 1977a: 203). It has to be 
said that Ahmad’s judgement of Ayyub’s works in his a/-Adab al-qisasi (Ahmad 
1977a: vol. 1) is harsher and more intransigent than that expressed in his earlier 
Nash’ at al-qissa (Ahmad [1969] 2001). 

Ahmad sees historical fiction as part of what he calls the naive, immature fiction 
(al-gissa al-sadhija) of the Iraqi literary scene of the period between the two 
world wars (Ahmad 2001: 168-71). It is striking to notice that even with the 
mature fictional texts published from the 1950s onwards, historical fiction is 
largely bypassed by serious Iraqi writers. The situation is different in Egypt, for 
example, with Naguib Mahfouz’s early historical novels set in ancient Egypt. 
See Rasheed El-Enany’s criticism of Duktar in El-Enany (2006: 80-1). 
Ibrahim’s status as a villain is emphasised, for instance, when he admits to being 
fond of the first Umayyad Caliph Mu‘ awiya Ibn Abi Sufyan (602-680). Ayyib’s 
choice of an historical character particularly disliked by the Shi‘a is deliberate. 
Moreover, the symbolic value of this caliph is clarified when Ibrahim spells 
out the reasons why he admires him: Mu‘awiya is said to have bought people 
with gold, gained power through his cunning, and reigned using ‘plot, poison 
and dagger’, claiming all the while to be acting in the name of Islam (Ayyib 
1960: 93). Ahmad points out that the hyperbolic portrayal of Dr Ibrahim’s 
opportunism weakens Ayyib’s social criticism (Ahmad 2001: 267). 

The first part of Riwdya is dominated by Faydi’s call for the expansion of educa- 
tion. This is reiterated tirelessly by the ‘good’ characters through straightforward 
statements, but also through poems, proverbs and songs, in a way which must 
have delighted a readership with a pre-modern literary taste. Dr Ibrahim is 
static in his evil nature. Rather than developing his character through conflict or 
otherwise, Ayyub offers a long list of examples of his cynicism and opportunism. 


Jalal is a more complex character in that he at least undergoes a radical change. 
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On the other hand, al-Sayyid, too, can be repetitive in both themes and style 
(at times the same expression is repeated verbatim, as in the description of the 
Indian intellectual Swami F., a man ‘whose beliefs are built on a solid scientific 
basis’; pp. 289, 296). 

Obviously, in Faydi’s Riwdaya most of the rhetorical zeal is confined to the many 
poems interspersed in the text, while his prose is elaborate but in a conventional, 
mechanical way. Al-Sayyid and Ayyib’s linear, at times uninspiring, styles can 
be seen as a breakaway from the exceedingly elaborate and heavy style of Faydi. 
Some of the hallmarks of a more artistically mature and ambitious fiction were 
already present in a few short stories published in the 1930s, to which we have 
referred above. For example, Yisuf Matta in his very short story ‘Sukhriyyat al- 
mawt (‘Death’s Irony’, 1932) uses indirect free speech to create a well-defined 
atmosphere, evoked by the interplay between the inner world of the main char- 
acter and the external world. His existential narrative is more opaque than that 
of the works analysed in this chapter, and there is distance between the writer 
and his ambivalent character. See Ahmad (2001: 288-90) for the text of the 
story and pp. 162-3 for Ahmad’s positive reading. 


2 


Revolutionary Pioneer: 
“Abd al-Malik Nuirt in Six Stories 


Story One: ‘Fattima’ and the Cultural Scene in Baghdad (1940s—50s) 
Fatttima 


The groaning of the handmill stopped for a moment, as Fattiima wiped her 
damp hand on her loose blue dress, looking gravely out into the envelop- 
ing night that crouched low over the tumbledown houses. The misshapen 
moon gazed at the world with a cold eye, casting its languid shadows on 
the earth that was drunk on the powerful vapours of summer. The still air 
shifted vaguely from time to time and the fragrant scent of lavender filled 
the desolate surroundings. Passing breezes whispered together among the 
wheat and wild thorns, bearing the lovesick neighing of horses from round 
about and the murmuring and grunting of the sheep lying close by the huts. 
Every now and then from out of the deep silence came a long melancholy 
howling from a pack of jackals, answered by a storm of barking dogs. Then 
no sooner had the storm passed and calm returned to the desolate spot! 
than the croaking of frogs and the chirping of crickets rose up from the 
banks of the irrigation channels, whose waters trembled at the touch of 
the moon as they made their way slowly towards the tumbledown houses. 
(Nari 2001: 224) 


n 1948, ‘Fattiima’, a short story by a young Iraqi writer, “Abd al-Malik 
Nari, won the first prize for the best Arabic short story in a competition 
organised by the literary magazine al-Adib (Beirut). The passage quoted 
above is the opening of the story. Compared with al-Sayyid’s and Ayyub’s 
fiction, discussed in the previous chapter, these few sentences seem to come 


from another literary world. ‘Fatima’ was written as its author started to 
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experiment with fictional form and move away from his earlier short stories, 
which were influenced specifically by Ayyab (Ahmad 1977b: 171-2; Nari 
1999: 83). Here Niari’s lyricism stands out in contrast to the previous writ- 
ers’ often flat and documentary style. It is a lyricism used to great effect to 
evoke a sense of place, another feature almost entirely absent from the works 
of the authors studied above. The evocation of space is sometimes eerie 
here, even threatening, as it attempts to intimate the heroine’s emotions 
at a crucial moment in her life. The autobiographical element, prevalent in 
the fiction referred to in the previous chapter, is missing: Nuri is trying to 
depict a situation unfamiliar to him and to think with the mind of another 
person, a poor peasant woman. The present of the narration is the long night 
during which Fattima anticipates the return of her husband, Mansir, after 
an absence of fifteen years. Fatttima is a much more compelling character 
than, say, Jalal Khalid. The latter’s considerable personal turmoil is mainly 
presented in a documentary fashion: we are simply informed of the evolu- 
tion of his character and his changing ideas in the context of the narrator’s 
wider preoccupations about Iraqi education and politics; although to be fair, 
al-Sayyid states in his preface that this is a sketch for a longer novel (al-Sayyid 
1978: 274). 

The structure of ‘Fattiima’ is episodic and nonlinear, and Fattima her- 
self is characterised partly through a series of flashbacks to her past life, 
which act as a counterpoint to her present hopes and desires. Some of these 
recall Mansiir’s aggressive and abusive behaviour, particularly in regard to 
Fattima’s failure to give him sons. This commonplace topos is given a briefly 
humorous context by another flashback, where Fattiima deliberately hangs 
around chatting with other women while Mansir is waiting for her to wash 
his feet after a long day in the fields (Nuri 2001: 227). Greater originality 
and realism are also provided by the flashback to their wedding night. With 
economical and convincing detail, we are shown Fattiima sitting in a corner 
of the hut with Mansir ‘circling around her’, ‘the harsh yellow flame of the 
candle flickering uncertainly in her eyes’, the ‘smell of rosewater in her nos- 
trils’ and all the horror stories of other girls’ wedding nights going through 
her mind. But then unexpectedly and again not without some humour on the 
way, the night turns out well, and is ‘almost magical’ (p. 231). 


The powerfully elliptical and evocative style here, where poetry and 
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humour mix with harsh detail, points forward to the strengths of Nari’s later 
stories. However, the feeling for lyrical language displayed in, for example, 
the opening paragraphs quoted above, is marred by an overload of imagery, 
and suggests more direct literary influences (for example, contemporary Iraqi 
poetry or Russian and Egyptian fiction), as yet less skilfully refracted through 
the writer’s own sensibility and imagination. 

One of the most original aspects of Fattiima’s characterisation is the 
emphasising of her sexual desire, and the erotic and physical nature of her 
loneliness and longing for her husband’s return: “Her body relaxes, intoxi- 
cated by pent-up, defiant pleasure . . . she folds her hands over her breasts and 
squeezes them violently . . . for a moment [she] gives in to the pleasure flow- 
ing into her nipples that are throbbing in her hands’ (p. 226). This element 
has a stronger dramatic impact than the more usual portrayals of the eco- 
nomic and social difficulties of an abandoned woman, although these latter 
take up more space in the story, and Fattiima is shown resisting conflicting 
advice from neighbours and family, despite her awareness of her humiliating 
status in the community. 

After the long night, the brevity of the ending, even if this is a predictable 
twist in the tale,” is effective: ‘Mansur begins introducing the members of his 
new family: “This is your sister Nasiriyya, the boy’s mother... Come on... 


09 


Say hallo to Fatttima”’ (p. 233). The compressed action of the whole and 
the neatly observed unities of time and place show an understanding of the 
importance of structure and alleviate tendencies towards sentimentality and 


idealisation in the characterisation of Fattima. 
“Abd al-Malik Nuri and the Baghdad Cultural Scene 


As a progressive, secular-minded intellectual of the left, Nari continued the 
ideological trend initiated by al-Sayyid and Ayyiib, which becomes a promi- 
nent feature of the Iraqi cultural scene of the 1950s. Born in 1921 into an 
affluent family,’ he went to school in Baghdad, but then moved to Beirut 
where he spent two years studying at the American University of Beirut 
and greatly improving his English. After that he returned to Baghdad to 
study law and graduated in 1944. Nuri became interested in writing while 
in secondary school, but started working on it seriously only during his first 


year at university. He began his life as a writer under the influence of Ayyib’s 
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‘critical realism’, which dominated the short stories of his first collection 
Rusul al-insaniyya (“The Messengers of Humanity’, 1946). In ‘Suwar khatifa 
min hayati-na al-adabiyya’ (‘Snapshots from our Literary Life’), a revealing 
piece of literary journalism published in 1953 in Akhbar al-sa‘a (Baghdad), 
Nari writes about the charismatic figure of Ayyub: at a time when young 
men like himself would weep while reading the romantic and sentimental 
literature adapted or translated from Western languages,’ Ayyib gave them a 
literature that was unmistakably Iraqi and realist: 


At that time, a huge giant filled our tumultuous horizon, a few red hairs 
glimmering on his bald head, a giant whose magnanimous, good heart was 
big enough to contain all we longed to know of our bitter reality ... We 
would secretly repeat his name, Dhi al-Niin Ayyiib, Dhi al-Nin Ayyub, 
and some of us dreamed of becoming a famous writer like him one day! 


(Nari 1999: 83) 


However, in the eight years that separate his first short story collection from 
his second more mature Nashid al-ard (“The Song of the Earth’, 1954), Nuri 
threw himself into reading foreign literature (especially European, American 
and Egyptian) and this made him react increasingly violently against the 
literature of Ayyib and other Iraqi writers, whose work now seemed rudi- 
mentary to him. 

Another crucial episode in his artistic development was his meeting with 
Fu°ad al-Takarli, who recalls the beginning of their friendship as follows: 


At the end of the autumn in 1949, when I had recently started working. . . 
at the Ba‘qiba civil courts, I received a puzzling telegram one Thursday 
morning, containing only a few words: ‘Arriving tomorrow morning. 
We'll take care of the drinks.’ And it was signed by ‘Abd al-Malik Nari. 
(al-Takarli 1987: 201) 


At the beginning of their friendship, al-Takarli was surprised by the fact that 
a writer already well-established, at least in Iraq, was interested enough in 
his short stories to ask to meet him, and then to give him frank and valuable 
advice. However, when in 1989 Hatif al-Thalj repeatedly suggested to Nari 
that al-Takarli had initially benefited more from their interaction, Niri made 


it clear that the benefit was mutual: ‘each of us was like somebody who had 
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found his other half, we complemented each other’ (Nari 1989: 105). The 
friendship that ensued, which also included Fu’ad’s older brother, the liter- 
ary critic Nihad, and the poet “Abd al-Wahhab al-Bayati, Fu°ad’s childhood 
friend, was vital for the formation of the four as they started reading and 
commenting on each other’s writings. Fu°ad al-Takarli describes their regular 
meetings, when they discussed anything from painting to theatre, politics and 


women, but always started and ended with literature: 


At the beginning of the 1950s, we, ‘the four friends’, as al-Bayati described 
us in one of his poems,° used to meet on Thursday evenings at the Swiss 
Café where we’d spend over an hour, then we’d go on to the Gardenia 
[bar] on the Tigris, where we'd stay until late talking and usually drinking. 
(al-Takarli 1987: 202) 


When Fu’ad and Nari could not meet they would correspond: “We — he in 
Baghdad and I in Ba‘qiitba — used to exchange letters continuously’ (sbid., 
p. 204).’ From the beginning, the two shared a common enthusiasm for non- 
Iraqi literature, in which, Nari states in his 1953 article, profound human 
concerns find truthful and simple literary expression. Ayyab is now seen as 
a ‘lazy’ and complacent author, who is incapable of evolving or imposing 
artistic conditions on himself in order to go beyond the surface of reality: 
Nari compares him to a journalist in the provincial press, writing maqalat 
gisasiyya or magasat, a term Nuri coins in this article to attack Ayytb’s fic- 
tion: a mixture of magalat, ‘[journalistic] articles’, and qissa, ‘short story or 
fiction’. Even al-Duktar Ibrahim itself is just a long maqasa (Nuri 1999: 84).* 

In 1953, the Lebanese intellectual Suhayl Idris founded al-Adab, which 
was soon to become, at least during the 1950s and 1960s, the most influential 
literary journal in the Arab world. In the early 1950s, French existentialism 
was a powerful element in the intellectual formation of many Arab writers. 
The Palestinian writer and critic Jabra Ibrahim Jabra calls it ‘the golden age of 
existentialism’, when he talks of this period in Baghdad, despite adding that 
Iraqi writers had their own different interpretation of existentialism (Jabra 
2007: 138-9).? In the first issue of a/-Adab, Idris called for a modern Arabic 
literature of commitment (a/-i/tizém), which should engage explicitly with 
the sociopolitical reality of its time (Idris 1953a: 1-2). (He, unlike some 


others, saw commitment as a direct implication of existentialist philosophy.) 
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Adopting this critical approach, Idris wrote a comprehensive survey of 
modern Iraqi fiction (published in three parts in the second, third and fourth 
issues of the journal), claiming that Iraqi fiction was ahead of other Arabic 
fiction ‘in terms of the literary treatment of social issues’ (Idris 1953b: 22). 
Nihad al-Takarli, who himself did much to introduce existentialism to the 
Iraqi reading public (Ahmad 1977b: 50-1), was quick to criticise Idris on 
the pages of al-Adab for having considered the Iraqi writers’ subject matter 
as separable from their technique: ‘as far as the art of fiction is concerned, 
technique and artistic value are what creates the subject matter’ (N. al-Takarli 
1953c: 67).!° Idris praised Iraqi writers such as al-Sayyid and Ayyib (although 
he did, indeed, identify Nuri as the most innovative of the writers of the new 
generation; Idris 1953c: 35-6). Angered by what they saw as Idris’ superficial 
reading, Nari and Fu’ad al-Takarli responded by distinguishing between 
the merits of a serious novelist like Naguib Mahfouz and the inexcusable 


shortcomings of his Iraqi counterparts. Here is Fu°ad al-Takarli’s reaction: 


Can we consider [al-Sayyid, Ayyib and the other writers mentioned by 
Idris] as writers deserving to be studied? ... Most people would say no. 
These are writers who have been writing for twenty odd years during a time 
when literature internationally reached elevated heights of artistic sophisti- 
cation, and expressed the problems of its time most faithfully . . . they only 
produced meagre, weak and incoherent works. . . . We cannot forgive them 
their disgraceful ignorance of the principles of the art of fiction just because 
[some of them] take upon themselves the pains of the people and so pro- 
duce counterfeit and distorted images they call fiction. (Fu°ad al-Takarli, 


quoted in Ahmad 1977b: 22-3)"! 


More generally, Nihad al-Takarli took issue with Idris’ claim that as long as 
literature was truthful (sddig), then it was artistically and aesthetically valid 
(Idris 1953d: 59), when he wrote: ‘In an art like the art of fiction, truth is not 
enough to create a literature that is full of life and artistically and aesthetically 
valid; artistic ability is necessary to create a fictional world’ (N. al-Takarli 
1953c: 67). Nihad was also aware of the risk that a new militant Arabic 
literature might well become a literature of propaganda, with a narrow focus 
on Arab nationalism (a/-qawmiyya al-‘arabiyya), instead of being a literature 
of universal breadth (N. al-Takarli 1953a, 1953b). 
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On the one hand, the uncompromising reaction of Nari and Fu’ad 
al-Takarli”” against the old guard can be explained as an example of talented 
angry young men resorting to patricide in order to grow and mature; on 
the other hand, it shows a rigorous and serious approach to the writing of 
fiction and a different understanding of its purpose. They were single-mind- 
edly determined to aspire to the level of sophistication and depth that they 
admired in Western authors such as Dostoevsky, especially, but also Saroyan, 
Camus, Sartre, de Beauvoir, Gorky, Tolstoy, Chekhov, Joyce, V. Woolf and 
others (Ahmad 1977b: 18; Nuri 1989: 108).'3 However, Nuri wrote an arti- 
cle on al-Jahiz in 1946, in which he suggested that it was important to read 
classical Arabic literature (a/-turath) along with Western literature (Ahmad 
1977b: n. 34, p. 173). He reiterates his admiration for al-Jahiz at the very 
end of his interview with al-Thalj (Nari 1989: 108)."4 

In all the articles written in Arabic dealing with the pioneering role played 
by the so-called 1950s generation’, especially by Nuri and al-Takarli, the key 
adjective that is chosen to contrast their works with those of their predeces- 
sors is fanni, ‘artistic’. With them and their peers we have the beginning of 
the artistic Iraqi short story, artistic Iraqi fiction, the artistic Iraqi novel. The 
other common meaning of the adjective fanni is ‘technical’. It is clear that for 
these aspiring young writers, technical skill was not an option, but a necessity. 
Some of them, like Nuri, had already started having their short stories pub- 
lished in newspapers and journals in the late 1940s, which can be considered 
as their formative period. While it is true that this generation was dominated 
and inspired by Nari’s short stories, it was by no means restricted to him and 
Fu’ad al-Takarli, whose longer works were all published after the end of the 
1950s. Ghanim al-Dabbagh, Shakir Khusbak, Muhammad Ruiznamji and 
Nizar Salim’? were all authors whose works signalled a turn towards a sort of 
fiction that was more artistically aware and technically sophisticated than that 
which appeared before the second half of the 1940s.'° Two other members 
of this generation, Gha°ib TuSma Farman and Mahdi “Isa al-Saqr, started 
writing their first short stories in the 1950s, but it was only in the following 
decades that they made a significant contribution to Iraqi literature, and then 
as novelists rather than as short story writers. 

The fact that ‘Fattiima’ had been selected as the best short story in the 


al-Adib competition was perhaps a sign that with the new generation of 
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writers, Iraq would begin to play a more influential role on the Arab liter- 
ary scene: before Niri’s generation, Iraq was considered to be a peripheral 
province within an Arab cultural community that had its vibrant centres in 
Beirut, Damascus and especially Cairo.” Jabra Ibrahim Jabra confirms Iraq’s 
growing influence when he refers to the fact that, starting from the mid- 
1940s, the often original poetry, fiction and criticism produced by young 
Iraqi college students and graduates ‘started having a strong echo outside Iraq 
too’ (Jabra 2007: 141; clearly, Idris’ articles on Iraqi fiction, pace Nuri and 
the al-Takarli brothers, were a testament to this Iraqi revival). On the pages of 
al-Adib, from the Second World War to the mid-1950s, and then of al-Adab, 
these innovative Iraqi writers were given a chance to make themselves known 
beyond their country’s borders, and to establish contacts with other young 
Arab writers. One of these, the Egyptian writer Yasuf al-Shariini, dedicated 
a story, published in 1952 in al-Adib, to Nuri (Ahmad 1977b: n. 33, p. 26). 
Another prestigious Egyptian writer, Baha® Tahir, mentions among the 
influential writers and poets who had their works published in a/-Adab in 
the 1950s Fu°ad al-Takarli, Badr Shakir al-Sayyab and ‘Abd al-Wahhab 
al-Bayati (Tahir 1991: 156). 

‘The revival of Iraqi literature and its increasingly prominent profile in 
the Arab world did not manifest itself only in the pioneering fiction of Nuri, 
but also, and arguably with more long-lasting effects, in the innovative poetry 
inaugurated by al-Sayyab, Nazik al-Mala°ika (and their so-called ‘free verse’) '® 
and al-Bayati. Yusuf al-“Ani (b. 1927), who soon became Iraq’s leading play- 
wright, stage actor and director, founded the first Iraqi professional theatre 
company, Firgat al-masrah al-hadith (‘The Modern Theatre Company’), 
with Ibrahim Jalal in 1952.'° The innovative spirit of the late 1940s to the 
early 1950s was also breathing new life into other artistic forms, including 
painting, sculpture and music, and into disciplines like architecture, philoso- 
phy and sociology.” The collaboration between many young Iraqi artists and 
their willingness to mix with one another during this period was striking, 
and almost unique to Iraq (and especially to Baghdad) within the wider Arab 
context, as Jabra observed when he settled in the Iraqi capital in 1948 (Jabra 
2007: 190). Figures like Jabra and the Salim brothers, Jawad and Nizar, were 
contributors to an era of artistic ferment, with a restlessness and an eagerness 


to be creative and innovative that led them to throw themselves into multiple 
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artistic ventures: each of them was a polymath, combining his creative and 
critical writing with painting and drawing, sculpting and translating.”! 

‘The new generation’s restlessness and feeling of unease towards the tradi- 
tional way of writing promulgated and defended by the older generations was 
part of the more general intellectual climate of the 1950s, a period of great 
sociopolitical turmoil and cultural debate throughout the Arab world, whose 
youth was pervaded by a feeling that radical change was within reach. Jabra, 
who lived most of his life in Baghdad, recalls that period in his memoirs as 
follows: 


At the beginning of the 1950s young writers in Baghdad, and also in Beirut, 
Damascus and Cairo, felt that they had to do something new to revive the 
soul of a nation [umma] threatened from all directions. They also felt that 
this gave them the right to impose their subversive ideas . . . on the publish- 
ers of the day ... without apologising to any of their predecessors. They 
expected, even if they were just starting out, that they would achieve things 
that would make their generation the most important force for spiritual and 
intellectual change in Arab society. (Jabra 2007: 140) 


Baghdad Cafés 


To try and evoke the lively atmosphere of Baghdad’s cultural life at the time 
of Niri’s ascendancy, we will now explore the activities of a truly avant-garde 
group founded in Baghdad in 1946, Jama‘at al-waqt al-da’i* (‘The Society 
of Wasted Time/Time Lost’), and the phenomenon of the capital’s literary 
cafés. Secondary sources about the group do not always agree on the identity 
of its members; however, it is certain that it included Nizar Salim, the poets 
Buland al-Haydari and Husayn Mardan, and the writer “Adnan Ra°if. The 
affiliation to such groups seems to have been fairly loose, as most intellectuals, 
writers and artists in Baghdad knew each other to a greater or lesser degree.” 
As a consequence of this, while Nari and the al-Takarli brothers may not 
have been, strictly speaking at least, members of the group, they were in close 
contact with it (Hammidi 2006: 11). 

Al-Haydari recalls how all these young writers and artists were greatly 
impressed by Western culture and literature.“4 Some of them brought back 


new ideas from countries such as Britain and France, where they had recently 
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been studying with the help of government grants.”’ Even for those who had 
never left Iraq, it was becoming increasingly possible to get access to new 
ideas coming from abroad: the number of translations increased and more 
students were learning foreign languages, especially English and French. The 
group was open to European literary and artistic movements such as exis- 
tentialism, Dadaism and surrealism. They chose to call themselves Jama‘at 
al-wagqt al-da’i° partly because some of them had heard about Proust’s A la 
recherche du temps perdu (In Search of Lost Time) (da?i° in this interpretation 
meaning ‘lost’), and partly because their parents used to tell them that art 
and literature were just a waste of time (da°i° here interpreted as mean- 
ing ‘wasted’, ‘futile’) (al-Haydari 2009: 13).*° They were determined to find 
new ways of self-expression, and did not seem to care if they shocked some 
and antagonised others. For example, Jawad Salim, who was involved in the 
activities of the group, produced paintings with titles such as ‘Prostitutes 
in Summer’ and ‘Whores Waiting’: ‘people looking at them would pass by 
quickly, muttering angrily about the artist’s insolence’ (al-Haydari, quoted in 
Ahmad 1977b: 12). 

Jawad’s brother Nizar remembers how he and his friends would meet 
frequently in cafés, or in private houses or on trips outside the city, and 
they would always discuss art and literature and read their latest poems or 
stories to each other.”” Tired of wandering from café to café, they decided 
to found their own (in 1946), which they called “Waq Waq Café’ (after the 
faraway islands referred to by medieval Arab sailors and geographers, and in 
A Thousand and One Nights, used in modern idiom to mean a wonderland, 
a place where unusual things happen). This soon became ‘the meeting place 
for poets, writers and lovers’ (al-Haydari 2009: 13).** Some of the clientele 
let their hair and beards grow, some smoked pipes, and all spent their time 
arguing and discussing people, art and literature, and listening to Western 
classical music until late at night. 

In a piece he wrote in 1950 for a/-Adib, the critic “Ali al-Shawk paints 
a vivid sketch of a typical session at the Waq Waq, when Jawad Salim, 
‘Adnan Ra°if and others have a lively discussion on Western fiction and clas- 
sical music, then read their work aloud.” These were aspiring young writers, 
taking their first steps, and since most of them had had nothing published 


yet, they relied on this informal way of airing their work and receiving some 
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sort of feedback. The fact that they were ready to expose themselves to deri- 
sion and criticism indicates how committed they were to writing: Ra°af’s 
piece is met with bewilderment and open criticism. As al-Shawk writes, the 
discussion was boisterous and full of laughter, its tone was often confronta- 
tional, and the people involved fought to impose their opinions and show 
off their cultural knowledge. Even if al-Shawk dislikes their tendency to put 
others down, he is adamant that he has been enriched by their discussions, 
which made him want to explore further the world of art, literature and 
music (al-Shawk 2006: 11). 

In 1946, the same year in which they opened the Waq Waq, the al-Wagt 
al-da@’i* group published a journal of the same name (which they defiantly 
priced at 50 fils, an exorbitant sum given that it was only eight pages long). 
In line with the temperament of the group members, the publication was 
eclectic in content, including an article by Kenneth Wood, a British artist 
who worked in Baghdad as a diplomat; a short story by the American writer 
William Saroyan (‘Comedy is Where You Die and They Don’t Bury You 
Because You Can Still Walk’, taken from his published collection Peace, It’s 
Wonderful, 1939);*° an article on Tchaikovsky’s Sixth Symphony, contribu- 
tions from Jawad Salim, Ibrahim al-Yatim (a piece called ‘He Put His Feet in 
His Pocket and Walked’ (sic); al-Haydari 2009: 13) and an article by Nizar 
Salim on his brother’s formation as a painter and sculptor (Salim 2005). The 
stories and poems published in the journal were full of images and words 
which shocked readers with their violent frankness (al-Haydari, quoted in 
Ahmad 1977b: 12). 

All the ventures of al-Wagt al-da’i* were short-lived. Their journal only 
survived for two issues, as they could not afford to continue producing it. 
Their publications were limited to al-Haydari’s first collection of poems, 
Khafqat tin (“The Throb of Clay’, 1946), and Nizar Salim’s first two short 
story collections, Ashya’ tafiha (‘Trivial Things’, 1950) and Fayd (‘Flood’, 
1952). The closure of the Waq Waq Café gives us some idea of the quixotic 
nature of the group’s enterprise: it had been open only for a couple of months 
when the group decided to close it down. They found out that the police 
had opened a file on them, and that the two people who were always in the 
café, apart from the members of the group, were police informers (N. Salim, 


quoted in Ahmad 1977b: 15 and Tharwat 1974: 46). 
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Idealistically naive and ephemeral as these ventures might have been, 
they show how many young Iraqi intellectuals were at odds with their sur- 
roundings, and were restlessly trying to find new ways to express their ideas 
and develop their visions. Their often revolutionary ideas in both political 
and cultural matters did not go unchallenged. After the first issue of al-Wagt 
al-da’i* was distributed in secondary schools and colleges, it started making 
quite an impact. However, the members of the group were taunted by some 
students as ‘time-wasters at Zhe Wasted Time and chalk slogans (such as 
‘Reading The Wasted Time is a Waste of Time’) ‘calling on people to boycott 
the journal’ started appearing on walls around the city, and even on the walls 
of their own houses (al-Haydari 2005, 2009). More ominously, Mardan’s 
first collection of poems, Qasa’id ‘ariya (“Naked Poems’, 1949) led to him 
being arrested, accused of writing pornography. In it he had written, ‘with the 
pride and defiance of the doomed poet,’ as Jabra puts it, ““I was fed debauch- 
ery from my mother’s breasts”’ (Jabra 2007: 139). Luckily for Mardan, the 
judge at his trial, showing more intelligence and sympathy than those who 
had arrested him, released him after calling the influential poet Muhammad 
al-Jawahiri as a witness. Al-Jawahiri was quick to state that Mardan deserved 
to be praised for his poems, rather than imprisoned (ibid., pp. 139-40).*" 

Embodying the spirit of collaboration and the call to modernity, the 
Baghdad cafés, more than private houses, apartments and hotel rooms, were 
to become the preferred meeting places for the young artists and writers of 
the new generation, who adopted them as their headquarters.” The cafés 
provided these enthusiastic men of letters and artists with a space to meet and 
discuss their works and interests,** and at times even carry out actual work 
such as editing and reviewing materials for their journals, as “Adnan Ra°tf 
and the al-Wagt al-da’i* group did at the Swiss and Brazil cafés. 

It was in the 1950s that literary cafés multiplied and came to play a 
prominent role in the cultural life of the capital. However, this flourishing 
can be seen as the continuation of a tradition well established in Baghdad in 
earlier decades, when certain cafés came to host, and be associated with, the 
three great neo-classical poets: al-Jawahiri, al-Rusafi and al-Zahawi. The cru- 
cial difference between these poets’ relationship with the café and that of the 
new generation was that the former approached the public place as illustrious 
men of letters with their reputations already established. There they would 
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meet disciples and admirers, communicate with well-connected and powerful 
people, and launch literary attacks against one another. The young intel- 
lectual of the new generation treated the café as a sort of workshop, a place 
where he could grow as a human being and develop as a writer or an artist; he 
had no connections, no relationship with the powerful elites (Hasan 2001: 
34-5), and sometimes had to fight for his modern or modernist approach to 
be accepted by the older generation, or to impose himself on his peers. 

‘The renowned poets of the previous generation had also played an impor- 
tant political role, writing overtly political poems that they would deliver in 
or just outside ‘their’ cafés to spur the crowd on to march and demonstrate 
against the policies of the government of the day (as, for instance, happened 
in the 1930s with al-Rusafi in the ‘Arif Agha Café, and with al-Jawahiri in 
the Barlaman Café (also known as the Rashid) and in the Hasan °Ajami 
Café during the 1948 Wathba*‘ (al-Mada 2006). Even with the new genera- 
tion, the café remained a centre of political activity and debate, but the new 
writer’s role as a political and spiritual guide was not as prominent or explicit 
as that of the older poets. 

The poet Husayn Mardan confirms the importance of the café in the cul- 
tural life of his generation when he associates different cafés with the different 
stages of their development as writers. First came the famous Hasan °Ajami 
in Rashid Street, a café with a well-established reputation within the literary 
circles of the capital and al-Jawahiri’s favourite. There Mardan and friends 
would meet the writers of the older generation (including al-Jawahiri), whom 
they treated with great respect and from whom they usually received encour- 
agement and advice. The second phase corresponded with the new genera- 
tion’s increasing independence and their desire to find their own distinctive 
voice: they moved to al-Baladiyya Café in the Bab al-Mu‘azzam area, which 
was frequented by students from the surrounding colleges. After that, the list 
expanded to include the nearby al-Difa° (opposite the Ministry of Defence, 
where a group of intellectuals and writers, including Farman, were regulars) 
and the Swiss in Rashid Street (favoured by Nari, Jabra, the Salim brothers, 
Sati® “Abd al-Razzaq and Najib al-Mani‘).* Eventually it was their turn to 
establish themselves in key cafés such as the Swiss, the Brazil (also in Rashid 
Street), the al-Sabah (in Bab al-Mu‘azzam), and to attract new writers as 


their works started being published and they made a name for themselves. 
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This changed status is reflected in Mardan’s proud, if characteristically flam- 
boyant, description of how new faces were appearing in the Brazil Café, 
‘because there, behind the broad glass facade, around a cane table, the knights 
were sitting: myself, “Abd al-Wahhab al-Bayati, Kazim Jawad, “Abd al-Malik 
Nari and others: we had become the focus of the literary movement’ (Mardan 
2010: 132). 

Mardan’s words on the importance of the café for his intellectual coming 
of age are confirmed by other members of his generation. Jawad Salim 
claimed that in the Brazil he got to know about drawing and the use of colour 
(al-Haydar 2008). Sasson Somekh grew up in Baghdad in that period, but 
moved to Israel in 1951 and became a respected scholar of Arabic literature. 
He writes in his memoirs (Baghdad, Yesterday: The Making of an Arab Jew, 
2007) that he began his literary activities after meeting al-Jawahiri in the 
Hasan ‘Ajami, which was right next door to the Jewish Shammash High 
School where he was a student: 


I spent my days running back and forth between the many cafés on al- 
Rashid Street, which were the gathering places of young writers and artists 
— most of them Muslim, secular, left-wing, and all of them several years 
older than I was. A world of culture opened before me. Baghdad in the late 
1940s was humming with literary activity, and seemed poised to become 
the center of literature in the Arab world. (Somekh 2007: 164—5) 


Writing about the Baghdad cafés of the 1940s al-Haydari divides them into 
two categories: the ‘neighbourhood’ cafés (magahi ‘al-taraf’ or maqahi ‘al- 
mahalla’)) and the cafés on the main thoroughfares. The former were tradi- 
tional cafés usually in, or close to, the city centre, furnished with wooden 
benches and small tables. These cafés fulfilled an important social function 
for the people of the quarter. Their habitués, mostly from the middle or 
poorer classes, met in such cafés, as their houses were open only to relatives 
and the closest of friends. They usually stayed open until late and were not 
only theatres for heated literary debates, but also battlegrounds for political 
clashes between pro-British and pro-Nazi elements during the Second World 
War. The ‘main street’ cafés were the many cafés found in Rashid Street and 
Aba Nuwas Street. These absorbed the respective atmospheres of the two 
streets and were marked by their different natures. Rashid Street was the 
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spinal cord of the city with its clinics and chemists, elegant stores and all 
classes of hotels. From it, streets branched out to the markets of al-Shurja, 
al-Safafir (the coppersmiths) and al-Saray (specialising in books). These cafés 
were mostly patronised by passing trade, but each seems to have had its own 
corner occupied by a group of writers. Aba: Nuwas Street, on the other hand, 
ran parallel to the Tigris and its cafés were busier in the evenings, welcoming 
those on promenades along the river bank and those in search of the speciality 
of the area, the masqiif fish.*° 

The young Iraqi artists’ restless search for their own voice in the late 
1940s was mirrored in their search for the ideal café: a sort of odyssey through 
the streets of Baghdad. “Adnan Ra°if says: “We would cover the streets of 
Baghdad from the Nu°man Café in A°zamiyya to the Difa*® and [then to] the 
cafés of Abii Nuwas Street, passing by Casablanca Sweets, and by the Swiss 
and the Brazil in Rashid Street’ (Ra°af, quoted in al-Haydari 2009: 13). 
Al-Haydari tells how he and his friends were eager to go to the cafés where 
al-Rusafi and al-Jawahiri held court (mainly the ‘Arif Agha for the former, 
and the Hasan “Ajami for the latter, both in Rashid Street). These celebrated 
poets would, on the one hand, defend what the younger poets were trying 
to achieve and, on the other hand, admonish them for being too radical and 
ready to embrace innovation for its own sake. 

Not all writers from the older generation were so welcoming towards the 
modernist innovations of the writers of the new generation and, once again, 
cafés came to be literary battlegrounds (as they had been before: for exam- 
ple, the Zahawi café was the theatre of the famous ‘literary battles’ between 
al-Zahawi and al-Rusafi).*” After al-Rusafi’s death in 1945, the café that he 
used to approach over the old wooden bridge leading from A‘zamiyya to 
Kazimiyya lost all of its literary spark and reverted to being a mere neighbour- 
hood café. Al-Haydari and his friends, who were among those hanging on the 
poet’s words, had to find another place to meet. The Beirut Café, overlooking 
the Tigris on the Karkh side, was a haunt of prominent writers and poets 
determined to keep Arabic literature and especially poetry anchored to tradi- 
tional and neo-classical forms. They considered the poetry of al-Haydari and 
his peers to be ‘a Western plot [fitna wafida min al-gharb] against the Arabic 
literary heritage’: as soon as one of al-Haydari’s group set foot in their café, the 


traditionalists would welcome him with fierce glances as if he was polluting 
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their café with his presence. After a couple of visits, the younger writers 
gave up on the Beirut and chose instead the Kasra Café, which was between 
A‘zamiyya and Bab al-Mu‘azzam. They would go there every evening and 
talk about Sartre, Camus, Eliot and new European literary schools. They were 
joined by the poets Husayn Mardan and Rashid Yasin, and the artists Jawad 
Salim and Khalid al-Rahhal, and at times even by al-Sayyab, although he 
was often put off by the stridency of Mardan and al-Rahhal’s regular literary 
quarrels. Whenever the quick-tempered Mardan felt the urge to pick a fight, 
he and al-Haydari would go to the Zahawi Café (in Rashid Street) to meet the 
‘summer resort poet’. This was an elderly poet who had written hundreds of 
mediocre neo-classical verses, all on the topic of Iraqi summer resorts. At the 
Zahawi, the two young poets would be met by the old poet waving his walking 
stick at them and hitting them if they came too close (al-Haydari 2009: 13). 

Moving from café to café inevitably involved changes of atmosphere for 
these young writers. The first café al-Haydari and his friends frequented, when 
they were at secondary school, was the Baladiyya in the Bab al-Mu‘azzam 
area. There they would enjoy listening to the songs of great Egyptian singers 
like Umm Kulthim and ‘Abd al-Wahhab.** Later they would move from 
the traditional atmosphere of such cafés, with their wooden furniture, their 
chess, domino and backgammon players, and the bubbling of the narghiles to 
the more Westernised ambience of the Rashid Street cafés, like the Swiss and 
the Brazil, where Western classical music was played instead of Arab music.*® 
In the same street, very close to the cafés, was McKenzie’s Bookshop, which 
made foreign books available to these eager young readers.“ In 1949, Jabra 
lived in the Baghdad Hotel (‘then a tenth class hotel’) in Rashid Street on 
the edge of the popular al-Murabba* quarter close to the Zawra° Cinema, 
which, with its cheap tickets, always attracted a big audience. He recalls the 
atmosphere of the place as follows: 


[My room was] a stone’s throw from the Swiss Café which served coffee 
with milk*! and cassata, and had among its customers women of all ages, an 
unusual thing for cafés in those days. There was also an electric gramophone 
and records of Bach, Brahms and Tchaikovsky. Next door was the more 
traditional Brazil ... run by an old Syrian who liked to mingle with his 


regular customers, all of whom he knew by name. He sold the best Turkish 
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coffee in the city, made with the Brazilian beans that gave his café its name. 
The beans were even roasted and ground in situ to be sold, their intoxicating 
smell lingering throughout al-Murabba® along Rashid Street . . . 

Some writers who came to the Brazil could only relax when they sat 
in the seats immediately facing the permanently noisy street, with its ever- 
changing scenes, people and colours, its carriages and cars, and the lottery 
ticket seller shouting “5000 Dinars, 5000 Dinars!’ The turmoil would con- 
tinue uninterrupted until around midnight, especially because nearby was 
a famous nightclub in which [the celebrated Iraqi singer] °Afifa Iskandar 
sang. (Jabra 2007: 113-14) 


The more prominent the role played by the café in the writers’ lives, the more 
its atmosphere came to inspire them and figure in their works. The café, along 
with other frequently recurring locations, such as the brothel and the train, 
is depicted in poems and, as we will see below, provides the setting for many 
scenes in the novels of Farman and al-Takarli. The following section will 
analyse one of Niari’s most successful short stories, set in a café in downtown 
Baghdad, in the context of his innovative use of the stream of consciousness 


technique. 


Story Two: ‘al-‘Amila wa-’l-jardhi wa-’l-rabi‘’ (‘The Waitress, the Rat 
and Spring’) 


The critic ‘Ali Jawad al-Tahir, writing in 1989, says that ‘al-“Amila wa-’l- 
jardhi wa-’l-rabi®’ (“The Waitress, the Rat and Spring’, 1953; henceforth 
‘“Amila’)” ‘was and continues to be’ the best received of Nuri’s stories. He 
suggests that this is because Nari somehow manages here to combine his use 
of ‘the stream of consciousness style’ (uslib tayyar al-wa‘y) with his social crit- 
icism, so that this technique does not seem like some ‘odd, luxurious import’ 
at odds with social realism. The story’s success, according to al-Tahir, also 
derives from the fact that Niri was describing something happening close 
to him. This was in answer to the critics who apparently accused Nari of a 
certain laxity in viewing society through the windows of the ‘luxurious’ Brazil 
Café (al-Tahir 1989b: 111). Clearly, al-Tahir is writing from a particular 
ideological point of view,* and one that is shared with varying degrees of sub- 


tlety or crudeness by many commentators, but he is nevertheless accurately 
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identifying the blend of social criticism with attempts to portray directly the 
inner life of the protagonist that characterises “Amila. 

The terms ‘stream of consciousness’, ‘interior monologue’ and ‘asso- 
ciation of ideas’ are widely used by commentators on Niri’s work, and are 
variously seen as synonyms for, or techniques within, stream of conscious- 
ness fiction. Ahmad appears to conflate ‘interior monologue’ and ‘stream of 
consciousness’, saying that they were the most prominent innovations in the 
Iraqi short story, first adopted by Nari, then by al-Takarli (Ahmad 1977b: 
49). He claims that these two writers were the pioneers of this technique not 
only in Iraq, but in the whole of Arabic literature. Ahmad refers specifically 
to Robert Humphrey’s Stream of Consciousness in the Modern Novel (1954) 
and its Arabic translation (1974).“ Partly in view of the date of publication 
of this work, it seems that Ahmad is focusing on its influence on Arab critics’ 
approach to these texts, rather than its influence on the writers themselves 
(Ahmad 1977b: 197). ‘Abd al-Jabbar ‘Abbas, writing in 1974, also mentions 
Humphrey’s book, which he has evidently read, and the main thrust of his 
argument regards the misuse of the technique by Iraqi writers, with some 
exceptions in the works of Nari, al-Takarli and later Muhammad Khudayyir 
(‘Abbas 1974: 47). His article is explicitly about the association of ideas as 
a literary technique, but for him association (a/-tada‘7) can embrace both 
interior monologue and stream of consciousness or, in the case of Iraqi writ- 
ers, interior monologue ‘mixed with a mistaken understanding of stream of 
consciousness’ (tayyar al-shu“ar) (“Abbas 1974: 46). Although his argument 
is more nuanced than al-Tahir’s, he implies the same division between stream 
of consciousness and realism, and suggests that most Iraqi writers up to that 
time had used this technique in a gratuitous way, to appear avant-garde, 


when they should have been sticking to realism: 


This style which emerged originally in order to express sly, transient . . . 
thoughts, and images of the inner world of the imagination was employed 
by most of our writers to achieve the same aims as critical realism . . . [when 


they had] no need of this innovative technique. (ibid., p. 46) 


Moreover it was a ‘compliant tool’ that allowed ‘angry, ironic’ Iraqi writ- 
ers the freedom to make a multitude of intertwined points, without much 


concern for structure (bid., p. 46). 
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However, even if the criticism of the work of these writers is justified, 
the implication that the technique of stream of consciousness or ‘association’ 
cannot enhance social or critical realism is unfounded. As Humphrey writes: 
‘the best justification for this type of [stream of consciousness] fiction rests on 
its potentialities for presenting character more . . . realistically (Humphrey 
1954: 7). In a recent work aiming to demonstrate the accessibility of Ulysses, 
Declan Kiberd identifies the technique as one used by Joyce in an innovative 
way precisely to dramatise and give value to the everyday thought processes 
of non-heroic characters: ‘Before Joyce, nobody had so fully represented the 
process of thought, that stream-of-consciousness which everyone experiences 
every day . . . Joyce shows the inner soliloquy as a normal prelude to nothing 
more portentous than drinking a cup of tea’ (Kiberd 2009: 21). 

Contrary to al-Tahir’s more benign interpretation, it could be said that 
the main weakness of ‘“Amila’ is that the protagonist is not an entirely con- 
vincing character, exactly because the portrayal of her inner life is not always 
convincing and is sometimes interrupted, rather than complemented, by jar- 
ring descriptions of her harsh material life. Possibly Nari was experimenting 
with trying to reach a wider audience when he wrote this story, after the 
incomprehension with which some of his earlier stories were received.” 

Despite its shortcomings, the story is full of moments of brightness, 
when the people and the situation come alive to the reader, and we catch 
glimpses of what Humphrey calls ‘the psychic being’ of the characters.“ These 
moments, of which we shall give a few examples below, are mainly related to 
the powerful evocations of space, the disciplined rhythm and structure and 
the ‘sense of music, the music of the emotions’, which “Abbas identifies as an 
outstanding feature of this story (“Abbas 1974: 47). 

‘©Amila’ is set in a café in a busy street in the centre of the city. As the 
few patrons who are mentioned include a boy and girl having an enthusiastic 
private conversation and two regular customers, the ‘Professor’ reading his 
evening paper and his friend smoking contemplatively, we can assume that 
it is something akin to the ‘luxurious’ Brazil Café, often frequented by Nari 
and his friends. The main protagonist is a female employee of the café, pre- 
sumably a waitress. The real time of the action is sunset on a spring day as she 
waits for her shift to end. The actual confined space and time are transcended, 
as in ‘Fattiima’, by flashbacks, but also by her daydreams and by a dream 
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she had the previous night, to which she attempts unsuccessfully to return 
at intervals during the day. In this dream she is Cinderella about to join her 
handsome prince and we learn that she has seen a film version of Cinderella 
a few days before.” The ‘Rat’ of the title is the newspaper vendor who brings 
her magazines with horoscopes to read, and also more surprisingly detective 
novels (Nuri 2001: 177).** The affection she has for him is conveyed in the 
way she sees him: he has small dark eyes and shiny white teeth, dances when 
he walks and is always laughing, and ‘everything in him reminds her of the 
cheerful rat’ in Cinderella (p. 176). We are also told, in social realist vein, 
that he comes into the café in winter to get warm, ‘rubbing his frozen bare 
feet against one another’ (p. 176), and how the only time she sees him cry 
is when he is beaten up by his brother for not selling enough lottery tickets 
(pp. 176-7). 

There are three other men in her life: her disabled father, who has woken 
her violently that morning from her Cinderella dream in the single room 
she shares with him and all the other members of her family; Khalil, another 
employee of the café, who regularly disturbs her attempts to daydream with 
the exaggerated clatter he makes clearing tables and re-arranging the chairs, 
and who with ‘his flat nose and puffy cheeks always reminds her of the dogs 
the English have’ (p. 173); and the customer known as the Professor, who is 
the closest she has to a Prince Charming figure in her life, but who unwit- 
tingly lets her down. She admires his “calm, handsome features’ and wants to 
please him: since she overheard him and his friend one day having a crude 
discussion about the small size of her breasts, she has taken to regularly stuff- 
ing old clothes from home down her bra, even though she is disappointed 
that such ‘refined gentlemen’ use phrases that even her father would find 
vulgar (pp. 173-4). She expects him to turn to look at her when he leaves the 
café, but ‘he goes off, straight-backed along the pavement as he does every 
day, and the smile she has prepared dies on her lips’ (p. 181). 

Mud is the overriding feature of the alley and the building where she 
lives, emphasising, again sometimes jarringly, that it is in a poorly main- 
tained, unpaved part of the city where washing water is scarce, but more 
vivid in her mind is life in the ‘palaces’ — the grand houses and gardens she 
passes on her way to and from work each day. Like many of her dreams and 
imaginings, this one is fuelled by cinema: ‘towers and feudal castles rose up in 
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her mind, like the ones she saw in historical films, men and women moving 
like puppets, drinking and eating constantly, enveloped in silk on all sides’ 
(p. 181). 

In the final pages, the protagonist’s identification with the Cinderella of 
the film and her interrupted Cinderella dream are reworked at too great a 
length and the story runs out of steam, but overall the humour of her inter- 
actions with the ‘Rat’, the lyrical realism of many of her daydreams and the 
control Nari generally retains over the structure are what stay in the mind. 
The gradually fading light outside the café provides a powerful counterpoint 
to the internal and external action: “The big, slanting bottles in the Coca Cola 
advertisements point towards the departing sun. The jungle of brightly col- 
oured fruit appears splendid, delicious, in the last rays of light falling on the 
racks of the open shop front’ (p. 174). Then a few pages later: “The jungle of 
fruit in the open shop front is in darkness, swarming with bunches of bananas 
hanging from the roof. The tops of the Coca Cola bottles no longer point to 
anything’ (p. 178). 

While this story, published in 1953, was relatively well received, a more 
consistently innovative and technically daring story, published in 1949 and 
showing the immediate effects of Niri’s first reading of James Joyce’s Ulysses, 
was largely overlooked and has only ever been commented on in passing by 


one or two Arab critics. 
Story Three: ‘Jiyaf mu‘attara’ (‘Perfumed Corpses’) 


A cold wind has arisen, blowing in gusts from the depths of the night, the 
towering trees sway towards the balconies and windows of the villa, dark 
shadows dance interweaving on the lofty walls, the fine velvet curtains flut- 
ter in the upper windows, a faint, trembling light spilling out from behind 
them on to the tops of the trees that are noisy with the moaning of the 
wind. 

From among the layers of lined flesh on Umm Badi‘a’s face gleam two 
points of light, roaming around the elegant drawing room with its expen- 
sive furnishings, alighting for a moment on the hems of the curtains, which 
move agitatedly, escaping inside the room from the force of the wind. 

Misery! It’s not over yet. A shiver of cold down my back. Where’s my 


woollen shawl? A smell of mothballs, Badi°a, open that drawer, I said that 
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one, we’ve grown old, daughter, we’ve aged. Where’s Butrus? Light the fire 
in the grate, yes, that’s enough, that’s enough, don’t put too much wood on 
it. The fire burns, red flames, devils’ tongues, God save me from the Devil. 
I said that’s enough, am I talking to myself? You bastard, as if it’s his own 
father’s money he’s spending. Nazzah,® then imitating his loud, hoarse 
voice: nazzah, nazzab\ Fresh from the cesspit. Oof, the stink of the toilets, 
the axe in his right hand, the long black probe over his shoulder, the hem 
of his robe tucked into his belt and his feet leaving two black prints on the 
floor. Nazzah, son of a nazzab. 

She notices her ‘neighbour’ wrapping her abaya round her and pulling 
it tightly over her legs. 

‘Umm Siham, are you cold? Shame on you, it’s springtime.’ (Nuri 
2001: 278) 


‘Jiyaf muattara’ (henceforth ‘Jiyaf’), like ‘Fatttima’ and most other short 
stories by Nuri, appeared first on the pages of al-Adib (in 1949). This jour- 
nal, founded in Beirut in 1942 by Albert [Albir] Adib, played an important 
role in promoting work by new writers, in particular those from outside 
Egypt, the centre of literary activity at the time. It was particularly useful 
for young Iraqi writers, who were finding it hard to publish in Iraq, as their 
new ideas (both political and literary) met with resistance from writers of the 
previous generation (Jabra 2007: 189), and some Iraqi newspapers called for 
them to be silenced, going as far as to consider them ‘a threat to the Arabic 
literary heritage and to society (Ahmad 1977b: n. 30, p. 25). The critic 
Mahdi al-Najjar reiterates how these writers were accused of being import- 
ers of destructive, pessimistic ideas, and talks of a heavy-handed, ‘illiterate’ 
censorship (al-Najjar 1971: 90). 

‘The new trend in writing, partly influenced by existentialism, partly by 
the experiments of writers like Joyce and Faulkner, and focusing on the 
depiction of reality from within characters’ minds, was indeed revolutionary 
compared with the techniques adopted by some of the better-known and 
more influential Egyptian writers (themselves understood to be under the 
influence of European nineteenth-century realism) (al-Tahir 1989b: 110).*° 
We have seen above how this trend in Niri’s work developed from the early 


experiment of ‘Fattiima’ (1948) to the more mature style of the later ““Amila’ 
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(1953). However, Nuri’s focus on the inner life of individuals had already 
taken a radical turn when, after reading James Joyce’s Ulysses (in English), he 
wrote Jiyaf at the end of 1948. With this story, Nari became the first Arab 
writer to adopt the stream of consciousness technique, even if the story was 
at the time largely ignored: according to al-Takarli, nobody noticed the ele- 
ment of ‘sheer innovation’ in it or its significance in Arabic literary history 
(al-Takarli 1989). 

What the characters do and say in ‘Jiyaf’, as in ‘Fattiima’ and ““Amila’, 
can be trivial and ordinary, but it is their thoughts and recollections that 
provide the drama and control the movement of the narrative. A sketch of 
the plot of ‘Jiyaf’ will serve to underline the ordinary nature of what happens 
in the external world of the story and, at the same time, the richness of its 
cast of characters. At around nine on a cold night, the elderly Umm Badi‘a 
receives her elderly ‘neighbour’ Umm Siham in her luxurious villa. (The word 
‘neighbour’ is in quotation marks in the Arabic text for reasons which we will 
see below.) They are due to have dinner together with Badi°a (Umm Badi‘a’s 
daughter) and Badi‘a’s husband Mamdiuh. Badi‘a is in her room reading a 
‘licentious novel’ and her mother sends Butrus the servant to call her. Once 
Badi‘a joins the two women she calls her husband on the phone: he is at the 
house of a friend (Khalil al-Sihwani) and he is late for dinner. When he finally 
arrives, with a delay of more than an hour, he gives Badi°a a diamond ring 
as a present. They have an argument about their son Talal’s upbringing and 
who should be responsible for it. After Umm Siham has left, we see Badi°a 
in her mother’s room, as the old woman complains about a variety of issues 
before falling asleep. Later, Badi°a and Mamdih kiss goodnight before going 
to their separate rooms, then Talal comes back in the middle of the night 
and calls the servant Fakhriyya to his room, presumably to have sex with her. 

The focus on the inner life of characters over a well-defined period of 
time is present in both ‘Fattiima’ and ““Amila’. But there are key differences 
between these two stories, on the one hand, and ‘Jiyaf’, on the other. In 
the latter, descriptions of externalities are mixed with first-person interior 
monologues and dialogues. This is done, as partially illustrated in the passage 
quoted above, in a less clear-cut and mannered way than in the other two 
stories, but more daringly and with more confidence, and the connections 


become less obscure as we read. Another key difference is that the focus 
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in ‘Jiyaf’ is on more than one character, and even the thought processes of 
secondary characters (like the servants Butrus and Fakhriyya) are represented. 
‘These two features result in an impressionistic but comprehensive picture of 
a family situation that allows the writer to touch upon numerous facets of 
a certain society, at a certain historical moment. Three families are bound 
together through marriage, adultery, the black market and physical proxim- 
ity, but their social and economic entanglements are not spelled out, merely 
hinted at in technically skilful and ironic or humorous ways. 

Social criticism is never absent from Niri’s work, and even ‘Jiyaf’, which 
is his most experimental story, is no exception. Here, he directs his unforgiv- 
ing gaze on to the ways of living of ‘a rich Iraqi family eaten away inside by 
banality and sterility’ (al-Takarli 1989); in itself something of a departure, 
since most serious fiction of the time dealt with the middle classes or, more 
often, with peasants or the urban poor, like ‘Fattiima’ and ‘‘Amila’. ‘Jiyaf, 
which constantly relies on allusions, and eschews clear-cut descriptions and 
unambiguous explanations of what is happening, invites multiple and care- 
ful readings. Some puzzles will always be left unsolved: are Umm Badi‘a 
and Umm Siham only neighbours? Why is the portrait of the latter’s father 
hung in the former’s drawing room? Are they step-sisters? Humphrey actually 
defines this kind of ambiguity as an innovative element: ‘a studied element 
of incoherence; that is, references and meanings are intentionally vague and 
unexplained’ (Humphrey 1954: 32; added emphasis). The details on which 
the economical characterisation is based, and the strands of events that are 
fleetingly touched upon, rather than exhaustively treated, are so numerous 
and fraught with possible ramifications that the story is like the blueprint for 
a novel.’! At the same time, even if the reader might wish that a novel could 
be made from it, its strength lies in the way so much richness is compressed 
within such a short time-frame. 

The story takes place in a period of economic crisis (probably during 
the Second World War or in its aftermath), which provides corrupt nou- 
veaux riches like Mamdih with opportunities for self-advancement. He is first 
introduced to the reader through the consciousness of the two old ladies and 
their unflattering allusions and disparaging comments. He has probably used 
his skills to marry his way into wealth: Umm Badi‘a remembers how he used 
to kiss her hand during his first year with her daughter (Nuri 2001: 280). He 
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has no qualms about using his power to get what he wants: he is helping the 
son of his bankrupt friend Khalil to find a job, so that he can sleep with the 
latter’s wife, Nabiha. 

‘The two old ladies sometimes externalise their discontent, but more often 
than not, they keep it to themselves, out of pride, hypocrisy or a desire to 
appear superior to the other. In her mind, Umm Badi‘a has a negative word 
for everyone, from her relatives to her doctor and her cook. Umm Siham’s 
acrimony is mostly driven by envy. What she resents most is her neighbour’s 
superior material status. It is not clear what has happened to her family, but 
we guess that she has seen better days. Both women repeat that they are living 
through tough times, but Umm Siham silently comments on Mamdih’s 
corrupt practices and the fact that he can afford to buy diamond rings, while 
reproaching her daughter for buying a small bottle of perfume. 

From a literary point of view, the story offers a pastiche of styles. In 
quoting the passage from ‘the licentious novel’ Badia is seen reading, Nuri 
gives an ironic metafictional nod to his reader. The banally erotic passage in 
Badi‘a’s book represents a kind of mainstream escapist fiction, which in its 
availability could not be more distant from Niri’s demanding and difficult 
‘Jiyaf’. The stylistic pastiche also includes two brief scenes that focus on the 
villa’s watchmen, who are trying to keep warm in the garden (pp. 287-9, 
290-1). These scenes are dominated by direct free speech and resemble the 
text of a play. The watchmen, like the Christian servants in the house, provide 
narrative variety and some humour, but also imply a subtle commentary 
on their masters’ and mistresses’ attitudes in a time-honoured way that still 
manages to be innovative here. 

On a more predictable thematic level, all these characters are at the mercy 
of the whims of the indifferent or abusive rich they serve, who are shown as 
fundamentally corrupt and in a state of moral decay, expressed in the ‘per- 
fumed corpses’ of the title. The moral decay is made all the more visible in the 
lavish framework of their material surroundings, but the author never inter- 
venes and through small, telling details we can even relate to the two women 
as Umm Badi‘a rolls her cigarettes and spits into her handkerchief and Umm 
Siham catches sight of the hairs on her chin in a side mirror. 

With nice irony, Talal, Badi°a and Mamdih’s son, returns drunk in the 
middle of the night and insults ‘the stupid watchmen’ to himself on his way 
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in. His encounter with them triggers visions of the maid Fakhriyya and he 
addresses her in his head, this time insulting ‘the empty-headed aristocratic 
girls’ he has been with, telling her he loves only her or, as an afterthought, 
all poor people! His unspoken monologue is punctuated with his own sar- 
castic laughter and he is clearly portrayed as a buffoon here. The fact that his 
disorganised thoughts are never put into words short-circuits any possibility 
of dialogue or confrontation. Fakhriyya actually appears to have been wait- 
ing for him, as she suddenly emerges, startling him, and follows him ‘head 
bowed, confused, stumbling in the darkness’ (pp. 292-3). However, in the 
reader’s mind the dialogue or confrontation has already been established with 
a brief glimpse of Fakhriyya’s thoughts earlier: as in Fattiima’s case, these 
are a striking intimation of a marginalised character’s erotic sensual life. She 
remembers Talal’s birthday party in the garden: ‘he dances with all the pretty 
girls, moving from one to another, the devil, the smell of arak in his mouth, 
kisses me under the stairs with his hand on my breast’ (pp. 284-5). 

The difficulty of the story and its obscure passages attract Ahmad’s 
criticism, and al-Takarli writes that Niari’s ‘all-consuming desire for inno- 
vation’ deprived him of a certain technical consistency (Ahmad 1977b: 
201-2; al-Takarli 1989). Nari’s style can be awkward or overstretched when 
he strives for a radical ‘Joycean’ technique: here Badi‘a, on the phone, is 
inwardly expressing her disgust at the ever-present Umm Siham, and inci- 
dentally giving an indication of the extent of her mother’s dislike of Umm 


Siham: 


Old Crowface is staring at me. How I loathe her . .. May God gouge out 
her eyes and save the world from them. My mother bending over a piece of 
paper gouging them out with a pin. She made a sieve out of her. The little 
sieve is in the kitchen, the cook slaps Fakhriyya and my mother throws 
the paper in the fire and recites the Throne Verse. Hallo, can I speak to 
Mamdah. (Nari 2001: 282-3) 


More generally, Niri’s enthusiasm for Western literature, and his willingness 
to let himself be inspired by it, continued to attract criticism (even from 
fellow members of the Fifties generation). Some accused him of direct plagia- 
rism (Jawad 1954: 56), and others noted that his stories were more about his 


readings than his actual experiences.” 
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In ‘Ghathayan’ (‘Nausea’, 1952), Nuri reverts to focusing on the inner 
life of a single character, rather than on a varied cast of characters as in ‘Jiyaf’. 
In the brief discussion of this story that follows we will focus on its imagery 
to show how far Nari has come from the autobiographical documentary nar- 
ratives of earlier writers, despite the fact that the protagonist of ‘“Ghathayan’ 
is closer to his own experience than ‘Fattiima’ and ‘“‘Amila’, on the one hand, 


or ‘Jiyaf’, on the other. 
Story Four: ‘Ghathayan’ (‘Nausea’) 


When Nari emerged briefly from the isolation of the last few decades of his 
life to give an interview to Hatif al-Thalj in 1989, he lamented the fact that 
translators had made ‘orientalist’ choices, and had chosen, for example, to 
translate ‘Rih al-janab’ rather than ‘Ghathayan’ (Nuri 1989: 106). Both 
stories were included in Nashid al-ard (1954), but ‘Rih al-janib’ was written 
earlier and first published in a/-Adib, April 1952 (Ahmad 1977b: 231).™ 
‘Ghathayan’, a title with an obvious allusion to Sartre’s 1938 novel La nausée, 
is the tale of a man’s anguish as he follows his contact through the city streets 
at dusk, convinced that he is being watched.” The reasons for his anguish 
become clearer as we realise that the contact is a pimp who has promised 
him a woman ‘like an English lady’, a prostitute with the same fair skin and 
blue eyes as his lost love. He knows all along that this encounter is not going 
to alleviate his longing for her, and the disapproving eyes he feels all around 
him are a manifestation of his guilt, as well as his fear of being seen. The 
protagonist of ‘Rih al-janab’, meanwhile, is a poor village woman taking her 
blind daughter to a shaykh in the town (evidently a charlatan) to be cured. 
Nari is perhaps a little hard on this story, which is memorable for its power- 
ful evocation of a sweltering, fly-blown train packed with pilgrims, and the 
fact that part of the action is seen from the perspective of a fat cock given to 
the woman by her son to cover the shaykh’s expenses. Nevertheless, his later 
stories set in the city, often at night or as night approaches, are generally more 
dramatically convincing and appear to have been more artistically satisfying 
to the writer as well. 

Al-Tahir considers that Nuri was at the peak of his writing career in 
‘Ghathayan’, and that it is technically better than ““Amila’, because of its 
more narrowly defined subject matter (al-Tahir 1989: 111). It is perhaps also 
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because the main character is a self-aware, anxious, middle-class male, closer 
in outlook to Nuri himself or his acquaintances. Niri makes no attempt 
to show the action from the prostitute’s perspective, as several male realist 
writers did before and after him. Ahmad concludes that attempts by Iraqi 
writers of this period to depict events through a prostitute’s eyes were usually 
superficial and melodramatic.*® Even though they sprang from a desire to 
express the lives of oppressed people and their ways of seeing, the influences 
were literary, rather than from their own close observations.” 

Right from the start of “Ghathayan’, the first-person narrator strikes a 
self-pitying note, and a disjointed string of notions and resentments races 
through his head as he stands waiting in front of a cinema: “Nobody asked 
me my name, even though they all knew I was there, and my presence was 
unbearably powerful. I had to apologise for my existence. I’m standing here. 
Amin °Uthman’ (Nari 2001: 152). The general atmosphere of the story 
might again allude to 7he Waste Land, or a wasteland, as the declining rays of 
the sun make everything ‘yellow, bare, looking as if life had left it’. However, 
the evocations of the interaction between the modern city and its lonely, 
worried inhabitants call to mind the imagery of Eliot’s earlier poems. When 
the protagonist attempts momentarily to escape from the waiting pimp by 
blending in with the ‘sluggish flow of grey-brown people’ along ‘the furrowed 
streets that pant in the late afternoon sun’ (ibid.), the language makes the 
surroundings both sinister and intimate, more in the manner of ‘[t]he yellow 
fog that rubs its back along the window panes’ (“The Love Song of J. Alfred 
Prufrock’; 1917). 

The protagonist stares at the cinema posters to justify loitering in the 
doorway. An image of an embracing couple takes him swiftly to memories of 
a luxurious bedroom where he used to like to open the curtains a little to let 
the moon shine in, and in this way the idealised love of the movies, his own 
lost love and his present tortured attempts to buy love are neatly juxtaposed. 
His dress is worthy of note: a green silk bow tie, a shirt with a stiff white collar 
and a ‘delicate white suit’. This outfit could be an indication that he aspires 
to be something of a man about town, or a dandy or European-style fldneur, 
although its flamboyance, not to mention its shining whiteness, is at odds 
with his immediate feelings of paranoia, claustrophobia and shame. It also 
seems to add to his sense of being unable to control of his actions: when he 
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is finally pushed into a side room behind a lacklustre blonde girl, and a wave 
of nausea (ghathayan) hits him, his hand goes up involuntarily to try and stop 
the collar scratching his neck, and then goes up a second time, clutching ‘the 
white silk handkerchief to wipe away the sweat that had collected in abun- 
dance on [his] forehead’ (p. 158). 

He is overwhelmed by the dirt in the room, unable to bring himself to 
touch the bed with his fingertips, never mind lie full length on it. His claus- 
trophobia reaches new heights: he cannot even see the sky any longer, the 
woman’s blood-red mouth clamps mechanically on to his and her bare arms 
encircle him. The gothic images proliferate: the room is full of spiders’ webs 
and he feels as if he is caught in the web of a poisonous, blood-sucking spider 
(p. 158); ‘the bloody, suffocating kisses ... stain [his] face and neck and 
shiny white collar’ (p. 160). Disturbingly, as his beloved has left the country 
a year before, he smells her perfume on the white silk handkerchief, and 
remembers how she was ‘soft-skinned, rosy, and . . . most importantly, clean’ 
(p. 160). This is all seen from the man’s entirely self-absorbed perspective, 
and the brief interchange after he frees himself violently from the prostitute’s 


embrace is a humorous breath of reality: 


‘I told you, I don’t feel like it.’ 
‘Oh... why did you come here then?’ (p. 160) 


The author’s view of his protagonist is as ambiguous as the ending, when the 
man admits to himself that the idea of visiting the brothel was doomed to 
failure from the start, but then notices the girl talking again, looks up, puts 
the handkerchief away in his pocket and smiles, feeling “as calm as the depths 
of the sea’ (p. 161). Either he sleeps with her after all and forgets his ‘pure’ 
love for the time being, or merely leaves in a more philosophical frame of 
mind. There could, of course, be a metaphorical element to the story, with 
the ‘colonised’ man longing for his blue-eyed lover across the seas and seek- 
ing a pale reflection of her in a shabby local brothel, but the whole pattern of 
imagery and the way the action is presented suggests that the author is more 
concerned with the drama being enacted in the man’s mind on this particular 
occasion than with making a wider sociopolitical point.*® 

Nuri was required by the editors of a/-Adib to choose a pseudonym to 
enter the short story competition in 1948, and he chose Abi Layl (‘Father of 
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Night’, an obvious pun on his name, n#ri meaning ‘luminous’, ‘like light’). 
Years later, he would joke that he chose that name because he liked the night 
(Nuri 1989: 108). Even if the pseudonym was a joke, there is in his fiction 
a certain nocturnal aesthetic that relies on dark and gloomy images, and 
scenes depicting desolate landscapes and evoking feelings of melancholy with 
a lyricism unparalleled in early Iraqi fiction. 


Story Five: ‘al-Jidar al-asamm’ (“The Deaf Wall’) 


The striking poetic imagery, nocturnal aesthetic and more complex charac- 
terisation of “‘Ghathayan’ persist in ‘al-Jidar al-asamm’ (henceforth ‘Jidar’),” 
one of the few stories where Nuri refers explicitly to political events, despite 
his close engagement with Iraqi political realities. ‘Jidar’ has been singled 
out for comment, often negative, more than most of Niri’s stories. In his 
1974 article on the use of the association of ideas in the Iraqi short story, 
Abd al-Jabbar “Abbas quotes the novelist Gha°ib Tu°ma Farman (whose 
works will be discussed in some detail below) on the ambivalent literary 
influence of ‘Jidar’: Farman defines it as a new attempt in Iraqi literature to 
use ‘association of ideas or internal monologue’, but says the character of the 
protagonist is lost in the confused, unstructured atmosphere, where the voice 
of the author is ‘mixed in a vague sort of way with the inner feelings that 
come gushing out of the protagonist’ (Farman, quoted in “Abbas 1974: 46). 
Mu?ayyid al-Talal, on the other hand, has high praise for a technique that 
successfully interweaves the protagonist’s interior monologue with the autho- 
rial voice, but criticises Nuri for allowing such a wretched ‘joke’ of a character 
to understand and impart important political truths. For a moment, he says 
regretfully, ‘the magic turns against the magician’ (al-Talal 1972: 12-13). 
Again, we would argue that, as in ‘“Ghathayan’, Nuri’s main interest is in 
realising the force of the drama that takes place in the mind of his character, 
to paraphrase Robert Humphrey (1954: 21), rather than conveying ‘political 
truths’ in isolation from the character and his ways of thinking. 

Writing from a pan-Arab perspective in 1972, al-Talal also regrets Niri’s 
increasingly frequent use of Iraqi Arabic in the dialogues and interior mono- 
logues of his later stories, saying it limits the readership and stops the fic- 
tion being accessible to all Arab readers ‘from the [Atlantic] Ocean to the 
Gulf. Giving examples (from Niri’s 1952 short story ‘al-Rajul al-Saghir’), he 
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claims to demonstrate the ugliness (a/-samdaja) of the words and phrases, says 
their usage shows a naive conception of realism and, in a strange twist to his 
argument, that they are mainly used in real life by illiterate people who will 
never read the stories anyway (al-Talal 1972: 10)! Ahmad criticises ‘Jidar’ for 
different reasons,” but says it is worthy of note for its references to the poli- 
tics of Baghdad in the early 1950s, and, in particular, to the ill-treatment of 
political prisoners in Baghdad’s main jail, and is ‘a direct echo of this bloody 
event, which shook Iraqis at the time’ (Ahmad 1977b: 238). 

The protagonist, Sattar, is a drunk and a self-appointed clown to the 
clientele in the bars he frequents. His main preoccupations in the story are 
his son Qudiri, a political activist who is currently in prison, and the fact that 
he has lost the ability to laugh and entertain the bar regulars for the price of 
a drink. The “deaf wall’ of the title is a reference to the prison wall that looms 
up in front of him, figuratively and sometimes literally, as he walks from bar 
to bar or plays the fool for his drinking companions. He remembers his son 
being dragged out of bed ‘one cold dawn’, and pictures what is being done 
to him ‘in the dreadful subterranean cellars’, recalling the horrors of recent 
executions! and the ‘terrible wall, that follows the bend in the road’ (Nari 
2001: 186). 

A striking feature of the style here is the contrast in atmosphere between 
these dark scenes where the protagonist voices his discontent and fear in 
disjointed, semi-drunken thoughts, and the café scenes, which al-Talal com- 
pares at one point with the paintings of Toulouse-Lautrec (al-Talal 1972: 
13). In the latter, the vividly overblown images show the protagonist clinging 


to his role as jester and desperate to live in the moment: 


Zaki’s a generous lad. Son of a big shot. Pays the bill every night ... The 
milky liquid. How wonderful it looks sparkling in the glasses. Lions’ milk, 
son, lions’ milk. Green fields of cucumbers, blood of tomatoes, twilight of 
beans. [I’m] the poet of the night. A great poet. One of a kind. (Nuri 2001: 
187) 


At a certain point when Sattar is close to the prison wall, the prisoners are 
demonstrating inside and people are congregating in support outside, and 
he dreams of breaking Qudiri out of jail (pp. 192—-5).° In the course of his 


disjointed daydreaming and the amalgamation of memories he unravels a fine 
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mix of self-pity, resentment and guilt about his life as a drunken entertainer 
lacking the means or inclination to participate in the turbulent political activ- 
ity around him. Sattar is a kind of vaudeville, grotesque everyman, whom we 
both shy away from and empathise with. Like another entertainer, Archie 
Rice in John Osborne’s play of that name, Sattar is ‘like the general run of 
people, only he’s a lot more like them than they are themselves’ (Osborne 


1961: 81). 
Story Six: ‘Mu‘anat’ (‘Suffering’): “Abd al-Malik Nuari’s Lost Decades 


‘The professional attitude that Nari shared with al-Takarli at the beginning of 
his literary career was in marked contrast to the lack of discipline and ama- 
teurish approach that Ahmad sees in many young Iraqi writers who started 
writing in the first half of the twentieth century. This intellectual lassitude 
led, first, to their eagerness to seek publication without caring enough about 
the quality of their works; secondly, it resulted in their giving up writing 
after they had published only a few short stories (Ahmad 1977a: 12). This 
happened routinely and despite some of them having talent and potential, 
but was not only caused by the writers’ failure to have an uncompromising 
commitment to their craft. Unfavourable material and sociopolitical circum- 
stances, on the one hand, and, on the other, the scarcity of capable Iraqi liter- 
ary critics who could identify and support talent were significant factors too 
(for a comprehensive analysis of the obstacles facing Iraqi writers at this time, 
see Ahmad 1977b: 21-115). Mahdi al-Najjar notes practical difficulties, such 
as a dearth of publishing houses, problems with printing, chaotic distribu- 
tion, the weakness of the critical movement and writers’ individual financial 
problems, to the extent that they were sometimes unable to buy paper and 
ink (al-Najjar 1971: 90). 

Ahmad frequently observes how a promising decade was routinely fol- 
lowed by a disappointing one in the period he is writing about (1930s—70s), 
but the lack in Iraq of the progressive development that allows one generation 
of writers to build on the achievements of the previous generation has a lot 
to do with the constant flux and instability that has characterised the political 
scene in the country since the establishment of the modern state in 1920. It 
is, nonetheless, curious to notice how this does not seem to have hampered 


the progress of Iraqi poetry in the same way. The situation in the 1940s was 
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also complicated by the economic crisis and the war, but this did not prevent 
the new writers of fiction who were to find their voices in the 1950s from 
publishing their first stories then. 

In Nari’s case the situation was further complicated by problems in his 
personal life that may have prevented him from building on his first remark- 
able achievements. For example, his marriage ended after only a year or two 
at the end of the 1940s (al-Sa°diin 2008; “/raqiyyiin 2010: 16). Then, in 
1955, he was sent to a military training camp, along with other leftist intellec- 
tuals, when Nuri al-Sa‘id’s government was cracking down on communists 
and suspected communists, and teachers, college professors and minor civil 
servants were losing their jobs (Bashkin 2009: 110). 

In view of Niari’s apparently unexplained failure to continue to develop 
as a writer and his almost complete disappearance from the literary scene, it is 
fitting to end this chapter with a brief reference to “Mu‘anat’ (‘Suffering’), a 
fascinating story within a story that discusses how to write and includes parts 
of the work in progress within the frame story.°? The commentary on the 
writing process is full of ironic, self-mocking humour as the narrator distracts 
himself by smoking, eating, moving his seat in and out of the sun and eventu- 
ally leaving the house to go off to ‘the Swiss [Café]’ to write, where, predicta- 
bly, he is disturbed by friends, including a character called “Nar? (Nari 2001: 


ce 


335-6)! He mocks his own overblown, dark imagery: ‘ “Darkness had begun 
to fill the room, like a mighty bat spreading its black wings.” (What kind of 
stupid nonsense is that?)’ (p. 332). Interestingly, in view of the fact that Nari 
tells al-Thalj how he used to re-work a page many times and spent over two 
months writing ‘Jiyaf’ (Nari 1989: 106-7), the narrator here specifies that he 
is trying a new method of writing a piece of fiction: ‘short and quick . . . no 
longer than four or five pages . . . in two or three sittings’ (Nuri 2001: 328). 

The plot of the work in progress concerns a boy taken by his uncle to see 
his father in a safe house for political activists on the edge of the city. Again, 
it is instructive to see how the narrator comments on his narrative methods, 


and also how different its spare description is from Niri’s usual style: 


“The house was new and had no electricity yet, on the edge of the city in a 
small, bare suburb, so near the city and yet so far away from it at the same 


time. It had been chosen expressly as a suitable hiding place.’ (I wish I could 
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delete the last sentence, because it is explicit commentary [jumla mufassira: 


literally ‘an explaining sentence’] and I hate explicit commentary.) (p. 334) 


We can only wonder if Nuri was planning to embark on a new departure in 
his writing here or was merely explaining to himself how he was losing his 
motivation. In the final paragraph of the story, dated 9 February 1955, the 
narrator describes how the dream of writing a story in a couple of sittings has 
evaporated and he has decided ‘to forget this damned story and everything to 
do with it (p. 339). 

All the same, its plot outline seems to be deeply felt, and its hero and the 
narrator of the frame story move closer to one another as the story progresses. 


The narrator writes: 


In this section the child has to sleep while the father writes his article. But 
the father isn’t able to work uninterrupted. His mind keeps straying to the 
sleeping child, to his wife who is going back to her family because of the 


quarrels they’ve been having, because he can’t give her security. (p. 337) 


Although ‘Mu‘anat’ is completely different from ‘al-Jidar al-asamm’ in style 
and conception, there are intriguing similarities in the haunting references to 
divided loyalties. 

After a long silence, Niri published two plays and wrote drafts of eight 
others (1968-72). Didi, the main character in one of the published plays, 
al-Qéadhiirat (‘Rubbish’, 1968), is a descendant of the failed playwright in the 
early short story ‘Ma°sat al-fann’ (“The Tragedy of Art’, 1946): ‘Dadi (... 
throws his pen aside angrily and drinks): The spark has gone ... What’s to be 
done? The new Dostoevsky is dead, dead before his time, dead amongst the 
rubbish’ (Niri 1997: 27). 

Nari may be writing his own literary epitaph here, but doing it with an 
irony and honesty that makes us warm to him and remember the more poetic 
and complex portrayals of such characters in his earlier fiction. 

We now shift our focus from experimental short fiction to a work that 
can be called without any reservation the first artistically mature Iraqi novel, 
and from a writer who remained almost mute in self-imposed internal exile, 


to one who wrote prolifically about Iraq while living in exile for much of his 


adult life. 
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Notes 


1. 


The word translated here as “desolate surroundings’ and ‘desolate spot’, al-gafr, 
could be translated as ‘wasteland’, and may be allusions to T. S. Eliot’s The Waste 
Land, which had a great influence on Arab poets at the time (see, for instance, 
Jayyusi 1992; Azouga 2001). For a more detailed treatment of Eliot’s influence 
on al-Sayyab, see DeYoung 1998: 65-95. 


. Ahmad claims that ““Fattiima”’s narrative structure, like that of many Iraqi 


short stories of the time, is borrowed from Maupassant’ (Ahmad 1977b: 44-5). 


. According to some sources, the writer was born in a quarantine station (mahjar 


sibhi) on the Suez Canal in Egypt while his parents were on a trip there 
(“Iragiyyiin 2010: 16; see also the biographical note from al-Thalj’s interview 
with Nari (Nuri 1989: 104); although Denys Johnson-Davies writes that he 
‘was born ... on board a ship on its way through the Suez Canal’ (Johnson- 
Davies 1967: 192)). His father, “Abd al-Latif Nari, was an army commander 
who played a prominent role in Bakr Sidqi’s 1936 coup and was subsequently 
appointed Minister of Defence in the new government (Khadduri 1948: 291; 
Khudayyir 2012). 


. As pointed out by Farid al-Sa°di in an article that appeared in al-Adib in 1949 


with the title ‘Mu°allif “Fattama”’ (‘“Fatttma’s” Author’), Nari had already 
shown in ‘“Umar Bey’, a story included in Rusul al-insaniyya, that he was con- 
cerned with the inner life of the character (in this story, the disturbing fantasies 
of a sadistic old man), rather than with ‘events and descriptions’ and a conven- 
tional form of social criticism. See al-Sa°di (2006) and, for the text of the story, 
Nari (2001: 89-93). 


. Forexample, La dame aux camélias (The Lady of the Camelias; Alexandre Dumas, 


1848) and Die Leiden des jungen Werthers (‘The Sorrows of Young Werther; Johann 
Wolfgang von Goethe, 1774) (Niri 1999: 83). 


. See ‘al-Asdiqa® al-arba‘a’ (“The Four Friends’, first published in 1956) al-Bayati 


(2008: 214). 


. The close friendship between the two lasted a lifetime. Fu°ad poignantly recalled 


how every time he had a book published he would send the first copy to Nari. 
He received a letter from Nuri only a week before the latter died in 1998. With 
Niari’s death, he felt he had lost an intimate friend: ‘Rarely does it happen that 
someone finds such a kindred spirit’ (al-Takarli, quoted in al-Sa°diin 2008). 


. On Niari’s attack on Ayyub, see also Musawi 2006: 120. In the foreword to 


Ayyib’s novel Aba Hurayra wa-Kawkjaé (‘Abi Hurayra and Kawkja’, n.d.; 


14. 


15. 
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written in the 1980s, but only published in the 1990s) the Iraqi novelist “Abd 
al-Rahman Majid al-Rubay‘l writes: ‘some critics ... used the term “magdsa” 
to describe [Ayyub’s stories] and others like them . .. He once said to me that 
he didn’t think this term devalued his stories, but rather was a confirmation of 
what he had intended them to be’ (al-Rubay‘i 1995: 11). Ayyab had reacted 
more directly to Niri’s criticism elsewhere: he dedicated one of his short stories 
to Nuri, the dedication taking the form of a poem where it is evident that he 
has been hurt by Nuri’s words (see Ahmad 1977b: 243, f. 97 for the text of the 


poem). 


. All quoted passages from Jabra 2007 are translated by us. For a published English 


translation of this work see Bibliography. 


. To give Idris credit, he did, albeit very summarily, point out that the Iraqi fic- 


tion he praised was ‘relatively weak from an artistic point of view (Idris 1953c: 


38). 


. See also Nari (1999: 100-6) for Niri’s response to Suhayl Idris’ articles. 
. Henceforth all references to al-Takarli indicate Fu’ad al-Takarli. 


. For all their enthusiasm for Western writers and their seemingly wholesale rejec- 


tion of Iraqi fiction, al-Takarli and Nuri had read their Iraqi predecessors and 
must have been somehow influenced by them. In the latter’s case, we have seen 
that his first short stories were influenced by Ayyub’s style and content. Even 
the title of his first story collection, Rusul al-insdniyya, could be a reference to 
Ayyib’s first collection of short stories, Rusul al-thaqafa (“The Messengers of 
Culture’, 1937). Thirty-nine years after launching his attack on the ‘lazy’ and 
artistically unambitious Ayyib, Nuri expressed a more balanced and concilia- 
tory opinion of Ayyub and his generation: “They influenced us because they were 
the generation preceding ours and we used to consider them avant-garde writers, 
as compared to the generations that had come before them. But we differed from 
them as far as the style, the “art” was concerned’ (Nari 1989: 108). 

Similarly, al-Sayyab, who was close to Nuri, claimed that, although he was 
inspired by T. S. Eliot and Stephen Spender, he nevertheless remained faithful 
to the influence of the Arabic literary heritage (al-Sayyab 2005: 50-1). However, 
whereas references from secondary sources make it easy to identify Western 
literary influences in Niri’s short stories, a more specific critical study would be 
needed to find out if al-Jahiz influenced him. 

The authoritative Iraqi critic “Ali Jawad al-Tahir, claims that Nizar Salim, on the 
evidence of his first short story collection Ashya’ Taftha (‘Trivial Things’, 1950), 


should be considered along with Nari and al-Takarli as one of the founders of 
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modern Iraqi fiction (al-Tahir 1989a: 14). The critic laments that Salim did not 
focus more on fiction, dispersing his energy and talent in many different activi- 
ties and interests, such as drawing and painting, theatre and music (ibid., p. 14). 
Jabra remembers him as, among other things, a skilful caricaturist (Jabra 2007: 


144-5). 


. Ahmad names Shaliim Darwish, ‘Abd al-Haqq Fadil and Anwar Sha°ul as 


authors at least partially capable of applying al-Sayyid’s ideas of what would 
constitute a realist and artistically valuable fiction. For Ahmad, these were the 
genuine precursors of the ‘1950s generation’ (Ahmad 1977a: 312). Ahmad dis- 
tinguishes two main phases in the early development of Iraqi fiction: up to the 
late 1940s and early 1950s he designates it al-gissa al-sadhija (‘naive fiction’; 
analysed in Ahmad 1977a). The works of the ‘1950s generation’, and especially 
those of Nari and Fu°ad al-Takarli, he designates al-gissa al-fanniyya (analysed 
in Ahmad 1977b). 


. Jabra reports Denys Johnson-Davies’ surprise at finding a lively cultural scene 


in the Baghdad of the early 1950s: “Denys was surprised by the fiery, rebellious 
spirit he found in Baghdad’s artists and writers. When I showed him some of 
their best short stories, he felt he had discovered a world neither he nor his 


friends in Cairo knew anything about. Later he translated into English stories by 


°Abd al-Malik Nari and Fu’ad al-Takarli and others’ (Jabra 2007: 145). 


. For a clear explanation of what is meant by ‘free verse’ in Arabic poetry and 


a thorough discussion of its genesis in the Iraqi poetry of 1948, especially in 
al-Sayyab’s writing, see DeYoung (1998: 191-220). 


. On the importance and success of al-“Ani’s work, see Ruocco (2010: 149-52) 


and Yousif (1997). 

See, e.g., the work of the sociologist ‘Ali al-Wardi, the classical violinist and 
viola player Farid Allah Wayrdi and the bold modernist architecture changing 
the face of both private and public buildings in Baghdad. For a detailed overview 
of the architectural innovations of the period, see the comprehensive theoretical 
study and memoirs by Rif*at al-Chadirchi (b. 1926) (son of Kamil al-Chadirchi, 
the leader of the National Democratic Party): al-Chadirchi (1991) (the first part, 
pp. 1-208, covers the period 1952-63). 

Most of them were also interested in music, some being amateur players them- 
selves. The celebrated ‘id player, the late Munir Bashir, was a member of 
the group Rabitat al-adab al-jadid (‘The League of New Literature’) that also 
included Nizar Salim, among others, and met in the Zahawi Café until around 


1954 (Tharwat 1974: 45). 
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The way Nari met Fu°ad al-Takarli demonstrates the closeness of the circle of 
young artists in Baghdad in those days. Fu°ad had asked his friend Nizar Salim 
for his opinion on drafts of some of his short stories. When Nizar had to leave 
Baghdad for Damascus, he left the manuscripts with a friend he and Nuri had 
in common, Sati® “Abd al-Razzaq, himself a member of al- Wagt al-da’i*. When 
°Abd al-Razzaq showed the stories to Nuri, the latter decided he wanted to meet 
their author (al-Sa°diin 2008). 

See also Farman’s portrayal of the group in his article “Kuttab min al-°Iraq’, 
written in 1950 for the Egyptian periodical al-Thagafa while he was in Cairo 
(Ahmad 1977b: 12-13). 

The mission of Jamd‘at Baghdad li-l-fann al-hadith (‘The Baghdad Modern Art 
Group’), founded in 1951, was to adopt modern techniques and styles from 
abroad, while attempting to develop a specifically Iraqi character in their art. The 
sculptor-painter Jawad Salim, the main practitioner in the group, had studied 
in France, Italy and England: “The influences that shaped his style were, on the 
one hand, Assyrian and ancient Egyptian sculptures, and Islamic designs; on the 
other, those coming from Polish painters drafted into the army during World 
War II [who fled to Iraq] and the exhibits seen in European museums and galler- 
ies’ (Sa°id 1953: n. 1, p. 54). For more detailed information on Jawad Salim, see 
al-Chadirchi (1991: 94-115). For more information on the 1950s architectural 
revival, which combined a specifically Iraqi character with Western-influenced 
modernism, see al-Chadirchi (1991: 44-54, 68-9). 

“The education system in Iraq at that time gave a boy born in a mud and reed 
hut, who had spent his childhood barefoot, a chance to graduate from university 
and even get a PhD from any university in the world’ (Jabra 2007: 125). 
According to Nizar Salim, the name al-Wagt al-da’i° came to them only after 
they started looking for a title to give to their publication. They chose that name 
because they felt they wanted to do many things before it was too late, and so 
they did not want to waste time (Nizar Salim, quoted in Ahmad 1977b: 14). 
Nari confirms the nature of such gatherings when he writes that before reading 
Nizar Salim’s short story ‘al-Fa°r’ (‘The Mouse’), he had already listened to him 
reading it to his friends (Nuri, quoted in al-Tahir 1989a: 7). On another occa- 
sion, Nuri and friends were sitting in Jawad’s room, while Nizar read them his 
story ‘Ashbah bila zilal’ (‘Ghosts Without Shadows’) on the plight of Palestinian 
refugees, which moved Nuri greatly (ibid., p. 10). 

Upon his arrival in Baghdad from Ba‘°qiba, Husayn Mardan, who had no 


money, took up residence in the attic room above the café. The flamboyant 
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poet inspired Farman to create Sharif, a character in his second novel Khamsat 
aswat (‘Five Voices’, 1967), who calls himself Badilir al-‘asr (“The modern-day 
Baudelaire’). Mardan may also have inspired the character of Husayn in Jabra’s 
autobiographical novel Hunters in a Narrow Street (1986; written in English and 
set in the Baghdad of the late 1940s), while the character of “Adnan in the same 
novel was probably based on Buland al-Haydari. 

Al-Haydari says that when he wanted to be alone with al-Sayyab, he would retreat 
with him to an unnamed café close to the public library in Bab al-Mu‘azzam, 
where they would read their poetry to each other and exchange views on it and 
on the work of other poets (al-Haydari 2009: 13). 

Of the several foreign writers contacted by the group, Saroyan was the only one 
who sent them a contribution to include in their journal (al-Haydari 2009: 13). 
In the last interview he gave before his death in 2008, Fu°ad al-Takarli mentioned 
how brave Mardan had been to have his Qasd’id ‘adriya published. Al-Takarli 
also recalled how he had decided against trying to have his novel Basga fi wajh 
al-hayat (‘Spitting in the Face of Life’) published as he feared he could be put on 
trial, imprisoned and publicly shamed (al-Takarli, quoted in al-Sa°diin 2008). 
The novel, written in 1948, was eventually published in 2000 in Cologne. 

The following discussion of the café scene in Baghdad from the late 1940s to 
the early 1950s is informed, unless stated, by Buland al-Haydari’s entertain- 
ing account of it in his article “Baghdad bayna magahi al-udaba’ wa-udaba’ 
al-maqah? (“Baghdad Between Literary Cafés and Café Literati’) (al-Haydari 
2009). In this piece, he narrates numerous lively anecdotes with gusto, only a 
few of which can be included here. 

The short story writer Safira Jamil Hafiz (Ahmad 1977b: 80) and the much 
more influential poet Nazik al-Mala°ika were active at the time. However, we 
have found no evidence of women’s participation in these literary groupings. 
Literally “The Leap’, the Wathba was a series of demonstrations against the 
Portsmouth Treaty between the Iraqi Government and the British. It degener- 
ated into bloody clashes between the security forces and the demonstrators. See 
Tripp (2007: 116-19) and Batatu (1978: 545-66) for a more detailed account 
of the Wathba; and Jabra (1996: 130-5), for an evocative fictional account. 
According to al-Haydari, it was Najib al-Mani®, later to establish himself as a 
critic and translator, who talked to him and Nizar Salim about Proust’s A Ja 
recherche du temps perdu (al-Haydari 2004). When al-Mani° died, in London 
in 1994, he was found with the book open on his chest, according to his sister 
(Rejwan 2004: 185). 
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Here is how Somekh fondly remembers his childhood trips to the river on 
summer evenings, which culminated in eating masgift ‘the bonfire chief ... 
would suspend [the large shabbat fish, ‘the finest in the Tigris’] on thin stakes 
over an open grill. In the course of grilling, he’d remove the fish from the stakes 
and begin seasoning it with various spices (especially Indian curry) and adding 
slices of tomato, then continue cooking’ (Somekh 2007: 39). 

This was originally the Amin Café, frequented by al-Zahawi, which came to be 
known as the Zahawi Café after the poet’s death in 1936 (Hasan 2001: 32). In 
the same café al-Zahawi wrote the articles in which he criticised the Egyptian 
literary critic ‘Abbas Mahmiid al-Aqqad. The articles appeared in the Iraqi and 
Egyptian press and caused controversy in the 1930s (ibid., p. 31). 

Al-Haydari suggests this was the café that inspired al-Sayyab to write his 1948 
poem “Ughniya gadima’ (‘An Old Song’) (al-Haydari 2009: 12). For the text of 
the poem see al-Sayyab (2005: 321-3). 

The Hasan °Ajami was decorated with ‘a long shelf of shiny brass samovars and 
Persian carpets hanging on the wall’ (Somekh 2007: 162), while the Brazil was 
distinguished by its ‘aristocratic nature’: e.g., the waiters wore uniform, unusu- 
ally for the cafés of the time (al-Haydar 2008). 

Donald M. McKenzie, a socialist Scot, “opened McKenzie’s Bookshop in 
Baghdad in 1925 and operated it until his death in 1946. McKenzie made a 
number of foreign books, especially those examining socialist ideas, available at 
cost to young Iraqi socialists, while selling them at a profit to the British and 
to wealthy Iraqis’ (Ismael 2008: 5). The bookshop started to go downhill in the 
1960s and finally closed in the mid-1980s (correspondence from al-Muthanna 
Books, Baghdad). 

Here he means that the traditional Turkish coffee was substituted with Nescafé 
with milk (al-Haydar 2008), perceived as a sign of Westernised modernity. 

The story was first published in Akhbar al-sé°a (20 June 1953), and was 
then included in the collection Nashid al-ard (published in 1954 by the 
newly established publishing house al-Thagafa al-jadida, which was close to 
the Iraqi Communist Party and also published a journal of the same name). 
The story has been translated into English by Salwa Jabsheh and Christopher 
Tingley as “Ihe Waitress, the Newspaper Boy, and the Spring’ (Jayyusi 
2005: 549-57). All passages from the story quoted in this chapter have been 
translated by us. 

Ahmad attacks this polemical kind of criticism and singles out al-Tahir in 


particular (Ahmad 1977b: 163, esp. n. 12). 
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Tayyar al-wa‘y fi al-riwaya al-haditha, translated by Mahmid al-Rubay‘t, Cairo: 
Dar al-ma‘arif. 

Ahmad says the difficulty of Niri’s stories and the constant variation in tech- 
nique made critics shy away from his work and not do it justice (Ahmad 1977b: 
164). 

Humphrey writes that stream of consciousness fiction is ‘a type of fiction in 
which the basic emphasis is placed on exploration of the pre-speech levels of 
consciousness for the purpose, primarily, of revealing the psychic being of the 
character’ (Humphrey 1954: 4). 

This was presumably Walt Disney’s 1950 animation of the story, containing, 
appropriately, songs like ‘A Dream is a Wish Your Heart Makes’. 

We are not told explicitly whether the character reads these novels and it seems 
unlikely, given her circumstances. However, according to Jabra (writing about 
his early years in Iraq, 1948-51) some girls from poor families in Iraq at the time 
were actually sent to primary school and a few even to secondary school (Jabra 
2007: 125-6). 

“The work of clearing the drains and the toilets was considered ... the most 
menial of all menial jobs. It was undertaken almost exclusively by Christians 
from a certain small town in the north of Iraq called Talkeif, but there were also 
Jews who engaged in the work; but never, never a Muslim. As small children, 
we used to dub every Christian nazzah, the name Baghdadis gave a man who 
cleaned drains and toilets’ (Rejwan 2004: 6). See also Ahmad 1977b: n. 71, 
p. 201. 

Even when writing about Nizar Salim, al-Tahir insists that Iraqi writers looked 
at innovative trends in Western literature ‘without Egypt’s mediation’ (al-Tahir 
1989a: 14). This is probably partly true. Even though works by Egyptian writers 
such as Mahfouz were read by Iraqi writers, secondary sources seem to sug- 
gest that Nuri and his peers were more directly influenced by Western writers. 
However, it would be hard to argue that a certain kind of modernism was 
introduced into Arabic fiction purely via Iraq. 

In his 1989 interview with al-Thalj, Nuri claims he is unable to write longer 
fiction (Nuri 1989: 107), and indeed he never did. However, al-Sa°di writes in 
1949 that ‘Fattiima’ and ‘Jiyaf mu‘attara’ indicate that Nuri will ‘inevitably’ go 
on to write novels (al-Sa°di 2006). 

See, for instance, Muhyi al-Din Isma‘il’s negative review of Niri’s short story 
collection Nashid al-ard (Isma‘il 1954). He criticises Nari for relying excessively 
on works by writers such as Dostoevsky and, possibly, Sartre. Ahmad, himself 
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not immune from criticising Niri, implies that the attacks by Kazim Jawad 
(Jawad 1954: 56) and Isma‘il may have been a result of ‘intellectual, politi- 
cal and personal disagreements’, rather than valid literary judgements (Ahmad 
1977b: n. 8, pp. 159-60). Such a close cultural circle as that existing in Baghdad 
at the time was inevitably fertile terrain for both close friendships and bitter 
rivalries. 

‘Rih al-janab’ was translated by Denys Johnson-Davies as “The South Wind’ in 
Johnson-Davies (1967: 120-9). 

‘Ghathayan’ was first published in a/-Adib in May 1952. 

Like Sartre’s protagonist, the man has had a relationship with an English woman 
and, like him also, is filled with a disgust that he projects on to external things. 
To test the validity of the comparison any further would require a longer study. 
See also Ahmad (1977b: 246 ff.). 

See Ahmad (1977b: 93-5) and Nari’s first published short story, “Badriyya’ 
(1941), which is an idealistic and unconvincing experiment of this kind. Fu°ad 
al-Takarli’s ‘al-"Uyan al-khudr’ (Green Eyes’, 1950) is something of an excep- 
tion to this, and will be referred to below (Chapter 7). 

Ahmad praises the clear structure and language of this story as being appropriate 
to the subject matter and resulting in a convincing portrayal of the ‘intellectual’ 
protagonist (Ahmad 1977b: 248). 

‘Ghathayan’ nevertheless portrays aspects of a theme prominent in Iraqi fic- 
tion from its early beginnings: the problematic relationship between men and 
women. See Ahmad (1977a: 104—G) and Jabra (2007: 124-6) for comments 
on the frustration of young educated males concerning their society and, in 
particular, their relationship with women before and after marriage. This feeling 
of disappointment, particularly at the lack of gender equality, is evident in the 
fiction of Niri’s generation and also that of previous generations. 

The story was first published in the leftist journal a/- Thaqafa al-jadida, December 
1953 (six months after ““Amila’, which was first published in Akhbar al-sa‘a in 
June 1953). 

He finds the structure confusing and, similarly to al-Talal, thinks the main 
character is unsympathetic and inappropriate to convey such a ‘sensitive’ topic 
(Ahmad 1977b: 238-42). 

This could be a reference to the public hanging of Comrade Fahd (Yisuf Salman 
Yusuf) and two other communist leaders in Baghdad in 1949 (see Batatu 1978: 
567-71). 

From the time of the Wathba (1948), political prisoners were increasingly 
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subjected to abuse and torture. As a result, in many instances there were clashes 
and demonstrations inside and outside prisons in Baghdad and other major Iraqi 
cities (Batatu 1978: 690-3). 

In his introduction to the 1987 edition of Nuri’s short story collection Dhuyil 
at-kharif (‘Tail Ends of Autumn’), al-Takarli writes how he found this story 
by chance among his old papers and showed it to Nuri, who agreed to its 
belated publication in the collection (Niri 2001: 205). The story was written 
in or just after 1955. Dhuyil al-kharif, first published in 1980, mainly contains 
stories written around the same time as those in Nashid al-ard (late 1940s to 


mid-1950s). 


3 


Realism and Space in the First Iraqi Novel 


They imagined that [writing novels] was an amazing thing that no Iraqi 
writer could ever achieve, as if authors of novels in other countries had 
dropped out of the sky. 

al-Sayyid, Introduction, Masir al-du‘afa’ (1922: 82) 


Bo 1966, the date of publication of Gha°ib Tu°ma Farman’s first 
novel, al-Nakhla wa--jirin (“The Palm Tree and the Neighbours’), sev- 
eral Iraqi novels of note had already appeared, apart from the three works 
discussed in Chapter 1. Among these are “Abd al-Haqq Fadil’s Majninan 
(‘Two Madmen’, 1939) and Dhi al-Nin Ayyab’s a/- Yad wa-1-ard wa-1-ma’ 
(Hand, Earth and Water’, 1948). However, none of these works is on the 
same artistic level as Farman’s al-Nakhla wa-'1-jirdn, which is unanimously 
considered to be the true beginning of the artistically mature Iraqi novel (see, 
for example, Ahmad 1977a: 115). 

The main subject of this chapter is the depiction of Baghdad in a/-Nakhla 
wa- 1-jiran, but we will begin by giving a brief outline of the author’s life and 


work.! 
Farman’s Life: Baghdad to Moscow 


Farman was born in Baghdad in the old, poor quarter of al-Murabba* in 1927 
and grew up during the Second World War. As we have seen in Chapter 2, 
this was a period of great political instability, which nevertheless played a 
positive role in the literary formation of Farman’s generation, as it further 
opened up Baghdad to outside influences. Farman was exposed to Marxist 
ideas and European literary realism, in particular to the work of Russian 


writers such as Gorky, and it was during this period that he started writing 
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fiction. In 1947, he moved to Cairo where he studied literature at Cairo 
University and published short stories and articles in the Egyptian press 
(partly in order to sustain himself). While in Cairo, he was part of a thriving 
cultural scene dominated by the modern critical approach of intellectuals 
such as Taha Husayn, Ibrahim al-Mazini, Tawfiq al-Hakim and Salama 
Misa (he lamented the absence of role models like these in contemporary 
Iraqi culture) (Shulayba 1996: 59-60). He became friendly with Naguib 
Mahfouz, and in an article he wrote in Egypt for the periodical al- Thaqafa he 
refers to his links with writers in Iraq, including the Baghdadi group Jamda‘at 
al-waqt al-da‘i (“The Association of Wasted/Lost Time’), and “Abd al-Malik 
Nari, Fu‘ad al-Takarli, Badr Shakir al-Sayyab among others (Shulayba 1996: 
61). 

In 1951, Farman returned to Baghdad but was forced to leave again in 
1954 when the newspaper a/-Ahdli, for which he worked, was closed down 
by Nari al-Sa‘id’s government. The newspaper was the mouthpiece of Kamil 
al-Chadirchi’s National Democratic Party (al-Hizb al-watani al-dimiqriti), 
the main opposition party at the time. In the same year, Farman’s first col- 
lection of short stories, Hasid al-raha (“Harvest of the Mill’), was published.’ 
His second ‘exile’ took him first to Beirut, where he briefly worked as a 
teacher, then to Damascus, where he participated in the 1954 conference 
of the Arab Writers’ Union and was elected to the Committee for New 
Literature (Lajnat al-adab al-jadid) which encouraged the use of colloquial 
Arabic in fiction.? 

On a second visit to Cairo, Farman co-edited with the well-known 
Egyptian critic Mahmiid Amin al-‘Alim the anthology Qisas waqi‘iya min 
al-‘alam al-‘arabi (‘Realist Stories from the Arab World’), published in Cairo 
in 1956 by Dar al-Nadim. In the foreword the two defined their concept of 
‘new realism’.4 

While at a conference in Romania, Farman was stripped of his Iraqi 
nationality on the publication of his non-fictional work, a/-Hukm al-aswad 
fi al-‘Irag (‘The Dark Regime in Iraq’; published in Cairo in 1957). After 
that, he travelled to China, where he worked for a while in the New China 
News Agency, then returned to Iraq where he continued to work for the 
agency after the overthrow of the monarchy in 1958. The following year, 
his second collection of short stories, Mawlid akhar (‘Another Birth’), was 
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published. Farman describes the difficulties of this early period of exile in the 
introduction to this collection: 


I wrote these stories when I was away from Iraq in 1955, 1956 and 1957... 
some of them I wrote in a freezing cold January when I was semi-homeless 
and [one of them] I wrote on my way back to Romania after Khalil Kunnah 
[one of Nari al-Sa‘id’s ministers] had intervened to prevent me from re- 


entering Syria. (quoted in al-Nu°man 1996: 296) 


This short story collection has been identified as part of the brief flowering of 
Iraqi fiction immediately after the establishment of the Republic.’ However, 
any euphoria among writers and intellectuals caused by the political turning 
point of 1958 rapidly evaporated as many ended up in prison or went into 
voluntary or enforced exile. In 1960, shortly after the publication of his 
second collection, Farman left for Moscow where he lived until his death 
in 1990. In his Russian exile, he suffered from ill-health, depression and 
frustration, but he also got married and had a son. He worked for Moscow 
publishing houses, translating into Arabic works by writers such as Tolstoy, 
Dostoevsky, Chekhov and Pushkin. Furthermore, it is in this period that 
he matured as a writer and had all his novels published (in the Arab world), 
starting with a/-Nakhla wa-'-jiran (“The Palm Tree and the Neighbours’, 
1966) and finishing with a/-Markab (“The Boat’, 1989).” 

As we will see below, Farman’s first novel is not only the culmination 
of his own initial development as a writer, but can also be considered as the 
remarkable birth of the Iraqi artistic novel. It is not incidental that “Abd 
al-Ilah Ahmad hails a/-Nakhla wa-1-jiran as ‘the true beginning’ of the Iraqi 
novel (Ahmad 1977a: 115). 


The Palm Tree and the Neighbours: Realism 


Al-Nakhla wa-1-jiran (henceforth Nakhla) was published in 1966 in Beirut 
while the author was already living in exile in Moscow. As Faysal Darraj 
writes in the introduction to the 1988 Dar al-Farabi/Dar Babil edition, the 
novel has not had the critical fortune it deserves (Darraj 1988: 7). Even 
though some discussions and analyses of the novel have appeared in the 
Arab world, especially since the death of the author in 1990, Nakhla remains 


virtually untouched by scholars of Arabic literature who write in English.” 
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Most Arab commentators on the novel agree that Nakhia is the first exam- 
ple of a sophisticated Iraqi novel with artistic ambition and value (riwdya 
fanniyya), as opposed to previous experiments which were marred by an 
overtly journalistic style, by sentimentality and melodrama, or by general 
technical ineptitude. As we have seen in the previous chapter, Farman and 
writers like al-Takarli and Nari were already well aware of this when they 
tried their hands at fiction. The second observation unanimously expressed 
by all critics of the novel is that Nakhla represents a successful realist novel 
(riwaya wagi‘iyya).'° This reference to literary realism is undoubtedly correct, 
but in general these critics justify their claim by writing about the novel’s 
plot (a realistic, plausible story), characters (who represent the real people of 
Baghdad’s poor quarters during the Second World War) and setting (which 
is the place where the writer grew up, with clear references to actual streets, 
quarters and squares). Less room is given to a thorough analysis of the forms 
and techniques that contribute to this realism, which is not only informed by 
conventional literary influences, but also by folk literature and the world of 
popular cinema and crime fiction. 

Before attempting to redress this omission by analysing the text in detail, 
we will offer a brief synopsis that will function as a general introduction to its 
themes and structure. The book is divided into thirty-two chapters in which 
the third-person narrator switches focus freely from character to character, 
often within the same chapter. Even though, by the end of the novel, four 
characters have emerged as the main protagonists, the narrative perspective is 
a choral one, sometimes focusing on many other secondary characters. This 
changing narrative focus is instrumental in conveying a comprehensive idea 
of the nature of the place (Baghdad, especially the old quarter in which most 
characters live) and the time (during the Second World War) in which the 
action takes place. 

The four main characters are Salima the baker; her late husband’s friend 
and her future husband, Mustafa; her stepson, Husayn; and his girlfriend, 
Tumadir. Salima dominates the first part of the novel. She is a middle-aged 
woman who has been widowed for six years at the time the narration starts 
and has been forced to work hard, baking bread overnight, in order to raise 
Husayn. The latter, a young man in his twenties, lives in the same house as 


Salima in one of the old quarters of Baghdad. Husayn lives off the money 
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that his father has deposited for him with Sahib, owner of the bicycle hire 
shop, who lives in the same street. Sahib is a father figure for the young man, 
who is supposed to be looking for a job. Although he does this from time 
to time, unsuccessfully, he actually spends most of his time arguing about 
money with Salima and having a secret relationship with Tumadir. She is 
a young woman Husayn picked up in front of a downtown cinema on the 
day she left home to escape from an arranged marriage. Husayn is seen at the 
beginning of the novel paying one of his daily visits to her room in the Camp 
al-Arman quarter, but soon she moves to live with her old aunt, Nashmiyya, 
in the Karrada quarter, closer to where Husayn lives. 

The plot of the novel follows two main threads: on the one hand, we have 
Salima’s attempt to overcome the hardship of her life as a widow: she has to 
fight with Husayn over the money she earns with her baking, and over what 
she feels is due to her of the house her late husband has left, but more impor- 
tantly she feels lonely as she is growing older and wearier, and wishes she 
could stop working and enjoy the company of a man. Here Mustafa enters 
the scene: an old friend of Salima’s late husband, he exploits his acquaintance 
with her to persuade her to give him some money (30 dinars), which is sup- 
posed to buy her a share in a modern oven (in the well-off Dhak al-Sawb, ‘the 
other side of the river’ area)"' and relieve her from the drudgery of baking in 
a traditional oven. Actually, Mustafa intends to use her money to buy goods 
stolen from the occupying British army. Despite cheating her, Mustafa ends 
up marrying her out of a mixture of self-interest and a genuine liking for her. 

The second main thread of the plot concerns Husayn, who strives to find 
a way in his troubled life. He is jobless and fatherless, hence lacks guidance, 
and for him Nakhia is a dark coming-of-age novel. There are two key char- 
acters who will shape his life: Tumadir, with whom his relationship becomes 
increasingly difficult; and the ‘thug’ (shagi) of the quarter, Mahmid Ibn 
al-Hawla, who first publicly humiliates him and then kills Sahib, his friend 
and father figure. 

Whereas the initial and middle parts of the novel are made up of chapters 
in which the perspective shifts from character to character,’* the final part 
(the last six chapters) focuses solely on Husayn, who emerges as the contro- 
versial hero of the novel. It is especially in this final part that the novel comes 


to resemble film noir or crime fiction. 
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We will start our analysis of Nakhla first by comparing and contrasting 
it with other fictional texts in order to demonstrate the quality of its realism. 
Then we will focus on the detail of the text in order to analyse the particular 
depiction of space and show how this contributes to its realism. 

‘The two texts we have chosen to compare to Nakhla are the one whose 
alleged influence or inspiration the author was anxious to dismiss, Naguib 
Mahfouz’s Zugaq al-midagg (1947; Midag Alley, 1975; henceforth Zuqaq); 
and the one whose influence he was ready to acknowledge, the Italian 
writer Ignazio Silone’s Fontamara (1933; translated with the same title into 
English in 1934). The association between Nakhla and Mahfouz’s novel is 
discussed by the Iraqi critic Fadil Thamir, who writes about Farman’s novel 
as follows: 


It is obvious that the author was much influenced by the Egyptian atmos- 
phere [in Zuqdaq] and the attitude of the masses there to the [1939-1945] 
war, as the attitude of people in al-Nakhla wa-1-jiran does not appear 
very different from people’s attitude in Zugaq al-midaqq, whereas events 
testify that the popular masses in Iraq were well aware of the war from day 
to day ... and in fact specific armed movements emerged as a result of 
this awareness. Therefore, the Iraqi writer should have conveyed to us this 
distinguishing feature of the Iraqi people’s consciousness during the war. 


(Thamir 1975: 154) 


Farman always denied such an influence and defended his novel as purely and 
genuinely Iraqi,'* while appearing quite happy to acknowledge an influence 
on his work from Silone’s novels and especially his first, Fontamara. All three 
novels can be defined as realist novels inasmuch as they depict as faithfully 
as possible plausible events set in a certain time and place (in all three novels 
the focus is mainly on marginalised, poor characters). At the same time, if 
we move away from general definitions to the texts themselves, we realise 
that these are three completely different novels. The conclusions we reach 
regarding the differences separating Farman’s novel from the other two are 
easily explained on one level if we consider the publication dates: Mahfouz’s 
novel was published in 1947 and Silone’s in 1933, whereas Nakhla appeared 
much later, in 1966, when Farman would clearly have been exposed to other, 


more modern, texts.' However, we consider these comparative exercises to 
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be useful as we attempt to define in more detail what literary realism can be 
and what it is in Nakhla. 

Let us start with the features that Nakh/a has in common with Zugaq: 
both novels deal with an urban microcosm, a street or an alley in an old, poor 
quarter of an Arab capital city under British occupation during the Second 
World War. Some characters might be said to have common features (for 
instance, despite the clear differences in character and behaviour, each of 
the two young female characters, Nakhla’s Tumadir and Zuqaq’s Hamida, 
finds herself caught between two similar male characters,'* while trying to 
live without relying on her family). Thamir’s comments on Farman’s failure 
to depict the political awareness of the lower strata of Baghdad’s society 
seem unjustified, as some characters (both central and peripheral) show on 
more than one occasion their awareness of the wider political situation and 
their willingness to argue and take sides. Thamir might have been misled by 
passages such as the following in which Mustafa, who is well aware of the 
political situation of the Second World War (his occupation as a smuggler 
depends on the presence of the British in Baghdad), tries to convince Khajik, 
his Armenian partner in crime, that the old quarter where most of the novel’s 
characters live is the best place to hide their stolen goods because of its inhab- 
itants’ ignorance of what is going on in the world outside their street, and the 


fact that the British will never set foot in such a lowly place: 


Do you have a better place than this? A hidden quarter that nobody in the 
world knows about . . . All its people care about is having something to eat. 
They don’t know what’s going on in the world. They don’t know your uncle 
Churchill or your cousin Hitler. (Farman 1988: 70) 


‘The marginality of the quarter and the lack of awareness of its inhabitants are 
here characterised by Mustafa, not by the author or the narrator, and even if 
we dismiss the political awareness of people like him and Sahib, this depic- 
tion is surely ironic, given that Mustafa is an outsider from Kufa himself, 
who wishes he could belong somewhere, even in the poor, old quarter he here 
characterises as a backwater. 

While it is true that some of the characters (mostly, realistically, women) 
appear ignorant of the reality of the city outside the narrow confines of their 


quarter (Salima is the best example, as she is awestruck on a rare trip to the 
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better off areas of Baghdad), it is also true that some other characters (mostly, 
realistically, men) debate politics in a way that profoundly distinguishes them 
from their Egyptian counterparts in the Mahfouzian alley: an excellent exam- 
ple is the lively and entertaining discussion (which, despite its humour, might 
well resonate with the situation in Iraq after 2003) between the nationalistic 
Sahib and the secretly pro-British Mustafa (pp. 127—9)."° 

Even more important than refuting Thamir’s harsh criticism of Nakhla’s 
politics is to go beyond the mere content of the two novels and see how they 
work, what their tone is, what their formal features are; in short how they 
represent two different ways of being realistic. Let us compare how Zuqaq 
and Nakhla begin. Here is the beginning of Mahfouz’s Zugaq: 


Many things combine to show that Midagq Alley is one of the gems of times 
gone by and that it once shone forth like a flashing star in the history of Cairo. 
Which Cairo do I mean? That of the Fatimids, the Mamlukes or the Sultans? 
Only God and the archaeologists know the answer to that, but in any case, 
the alley is certainly an ancient relic and a precious one. How could it be oth- 
erwise with its stone-paved surface leading directly to the historic Sanadigqiya 
Street? And then there is its coffeeshop known as ‘Kirsha’s’. Its walls deco- 
rated with multicolored arabesques, now crumbling, give off strong odors 
from the medicines of olden times, smells which have now become the spices 
and folk-cures of today and tomorrow. . . (Mahfouz 1972: 5; 1)!” 


The following is the beginning of Nakhla: 
Before sunset the neighbours heard her voice. 


“This place is going downhill,’ said Astima, the lame woman. 

“What do you expect? It’s not “Abkhana,’ said Hamidi, the cab driver 
at the stables next door. 

“You make my life a misery. I swear by ‘Abbas,’ said Husayn, who was 
only a couple of steps away from her. 

“So where’s the money gone, dear?’ she said, taking off her black baker’s 
overalls. 

“How would I know? Have a look through my trouser pockets.’ 

‘Do you think I’m stupid? You're not going to leave it in your trouser 


pockets, are you?’ 
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‘Look where you like then.’ 

‘So I go to all that trouble to get hold of the flour ration, then have 
nothing to show for it? I work like a machine day in, day out, with people 
pestering me, black bread, black bread, as if I grind the flour myself, and 
every day half the money’s disappeared. Aren’t you ashamed, Husayn?” 

‘Go on, make sure the neighbours can hear you!’ 

‘Scared now, are you?’ 

‘Shut up.’ 

‘Isn’t your daily allowance enough for you? Doesn’t the stew and rice 
you have for lunch and supper every day fill you up?’ 

‘Bloody stew. It’s only fit for beggars.’ 

‘So what are you hanging around for, my dear? When your father died, 
did he make you my guardian?’ 

“This house belongs to me.’ 

‘Rubbish! I’ve got a share in it. It's my right and I’ve earned it.’ 
(pp. 17-18) 


It is easy to see how the depiction of place, the drawing of a setting, changes 
dramatically from one example to the other, and this does not pertain exclu- 
sively to the opening paragraphs, but also to the remainder of the two novels. 
It is as if Mahfouz takes his reader by the hand with his accurate, precise 
beginning, written in an elaborate and elegant style. The first paragraph of 
the novel quoted above is an authoritative introduction to its setting (note the 
first-person narrative, present only in this short introduction, “Which Cairo 
do I mean?’): we can sit back and see what happens. On the contrary, Farman 
throws us into a deliberately obscure, confused setting, a dialogue between 
overheard voices uttered by unknown characters in mysterious surroundings 
and, if we are not Iraqis, we also have to struggle with the language, which is 
direct free discourse in the Baghdadi vernacular, used frequently throughout 
the novel. As the narrating voice zooms in on the novel’s protagonists, Salima 
and Husayn, who are having an argument, we are there with them and their 
neighbours, and have to make an effort to understand who they are and what 
is going on (notice that although Salima is mentioned in the first line — “her 
voice’ — and the passage is focused on her, we do not learn her name until 
later). This is not to say that the beginning of Nakhia is revolutionary, much 
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fiction begins thus, but it clearly differs greatly from the opening of Zuqagq, 
and even Silone’s Fontamara is provided with an authorial introduction 
which clarifies the circumstances in which the act of narrating is supposed to 
have taken place. 

Whereas in Zuqdq everything is laid down on the page for us, includ- 
ing the characters’ thoughts (which are convincingly portrayed by the third- 
person omniscient narrator, who from time to time comments on them’), in 
Nakhla, we mainly have what the characters do and say, with the third-person 
narrator’s role more in the background. The narrator is certainly omniscient, 
but does not want to tell us everything, leaves much unsaid or, crucially, some- 
times makes the characters speak for themselves and to themselves. In such 
cases, their thoughts are presented in the first person and in Baghdadi Arabic. 
This has the effect of reducing the intermediary role of the conventional nar- 
rator, and in Nakhia he is only very occasionally judgemental and didactic.” 

A key role in this seemingly unmediated depiction of characters and their 
lives is played by the direct free discourse and by the colloquial language in 
which it is conveyed. It is noteworthy that here the author is uncompromis- 
ingly realistic (in a way that neither Silone nor Mahfouz, nor many other writ- 
ers are)*? as he makes the characters speak (and at times think) in the actual 
language of the people who inhabited that particular part of Baghdad during 
the Second World War. More than that, this uncompromising approach 
leads him to express all the differences and nuances in the way the characters 
speak, according to their ethnicity (the Armenian Khajik is made to ignore 
the conjugation of verbs), regional origins (the southern peasant speaks his 
own Iraqi vernacular, which is different from that of the main characters who 
are from the capital) and the condition in which they are depicted as they 
speak (what the drunk characters say is occasionally misspelled). This is part 
of the linguistic richness of the novel, even if it does sometimes make the 
life of the non-Iraqi reader quite miserable.”’ As Shulayba, otherwise a great 
admirer of the novel, writes: “Ihe numerous words taken from the Iraqi col- 
loquial of the common people make the text burdensome in places as these 
are not understood by Arab readers and might be obscure even to some Iraqi 
readers’ (Shulayba 1996: 166). Presumably for this reason, in his subsequent 
fiction, Farman tends to rely almost exclusively on fushd (literary Arabic), 


abandoning the expressiveness and liveliness of a register which was perhaps 
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so consistently represented in his first novel as an exile’s loving tribute to his 
childhood neighbourhood. 

Apart from his enthusiastic use of the colloquial, another feature of 
Farman’s style is its economy and simplicity (this distances him not only from 
early Mahfouz, but also from his own later fiction, for instance, the more com- 
plex narratives of Zilal ‘ala al-nafidha). A good example of this lean and agile 
style occurs when a desperate Mustafa is going from bar to café, chasing after 
his middlemen who have his money but can neither give him the goods they 
promised to steal from the British, who are now pulling out of Iraq, nor intend 
to return his money. ‘Fate! He drank his second glass. Bitter. Disgusting. Made 
him purse his lips. He stared at the empty chair in front of him. “Khajik!”’ 
(p. 140). These short sentences, at times even reduced to a one word exclama- 
tion (‘Fate!’, ‘Bitter’, ‘Khajik!’), are used effectively to portray the inner state of 
an increasingly hopeless Mustafa, whom we can almost hear sighing between 
sentences. Shortly afterwards, he is pondering on the fact that Salima has a 


trade and a big house and may therefore be the solution to his problems. 


Something rejoiced inside him. He picked up the bottle. It was empty. He 
turned, looking for the waiter to ask for another half. The waiter was at the 
door, struggling with a stubborn beggar woman who was trying to enter the 
bar to ask for alms. Poverty. He looked away in annoyance and tried to see 
out through the window. Close to the window was a table where two men 
sat. He stared. He seemed to recognise one of them. He could see half of his 


face and the back of his neck. (p. 141) 


Again, Mahfouz’s more elaborate style is substituted by one made up of con- 
cise passages which hint at the atmosphere of a situation rather than offering 
a detailed examination of it.”” 

Another example of such stylistic difference is in the characterisation 
of Hamida and Tumadir. In Zugdag, Hamida’s desire to escape from the 
hara (alley or quarter) is clearly articulated and planned by her and dis- 
sected by the author, and her three-dimensional psychological portrayal is 
thoroughly executed by the third-person omniscient narrator (ch. 20). In 
Nakhla, Tumadir’s similar feelings are depicted through highly evocative 
imagery, in a few words. The difference in style may be even more evident if 


we compare the somewhat similar feelings (a mixture of attraction and fear 
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in Tumadir’s case, and one of attraction and repulsion in Hamida’s case) 
that the two young women have for their confident, strong pursuers, “Imran 
and Faraj Ibrahim, respectively. Mahfouz’s more expansive style contrasts 
with Farman’s economical sentences. After Tumadir is told one evening by 
Aunt Nashmiyya to guess who is coming for dinner, we read: ‘She stared at 
[Nashmiyya], bewildered. Him? Yes. I don’t want him to. Dark eyes. Fear. 
Feverish joy. For a moment the world appeared fair, then turned overcast in 
her thudding heart’ (p. 160). 

While dismissive of any influence on him from Mahfouz’s Zuqaq, 
Farman admits he found the Italian anti-Fascist writer Ignazio Silone and 
his political writing inspirational. We should say that Nakhia is generally 
accepted to be not only a realist, but also a political novel, and Farman states 
in one of his interviews that his novel’s main subject is poverty, and that 
when he wrote it, he was thinking about the divisions between rich and poor 
(Shulayba 1996: 331). After all, one of its themes, or at least one of the motifs 
running through the text, is daily bread. There are long descriptions of Salima 
making bread, or not making it, after she has been convinced by Mustafa 
that her share in the modern oven will earn her enough money to enable 
her to stop baking. Here bread has a symbolic value as a staple commodity, 
sometimes synonymous with life. Hamadi, the cab driver and one of Salima’s 
neighbours, sees life as a long journey in search of bread and water (p. 178). 
The fact that Salima is the provider of bread contrasts with, and balances, the 
depiction of her as a barren, exhausted woman. 

‘The political element in both Silone’s Fontamara and his Vino e pane 
(1937; Wine and Bread, 1936) is very much in the foreground, and Farman 
mentions both novels in his interviews as sources of inspiration (Shulayba 
1996: 321-2). Lengthy passages of both of Silone’s texts are entirely dedicated 
to the delineation of straightforward political stances and precise ideological 
attitudes, whereas the expression of the political element is more subtle and 
indirect in Nakhla, so as to make Faysal Darraj’s Marxian reading of the 
novel appear out of focus (here we refer to the article Darraj wrote as an intro- 
duction to the 1988 edition of the novel; Darraj 1988). First of all, Mustafa’s 
rebuking Salima, “Oh, Salima, don’t be harder than the English’ (p. 174),”? is 
made to mean too much by Darraj, who sees it as the expression of Mustafa’s 


‘impoverished consciousness and weak perception’ (Darraj 1988: 10). The 
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critic stigmatises Mustafa because, according to him, he is guilty of complain- 
ing about Salima for no good reason, and even more guilty of complaining 
about the British decision to leave the country, when he should be happy 
about it (ébid.). In fact, the reader already knows that for Mustafa the British 
occupation of the country and their presence in Baghdad mean the bags of 
coffee, tea, canned food, whisky and other goods he can buy and sell on the 
black market. Mustafa’s exclamation is certainly ironic: he is annoyed, as he 
has just discovered that Salima does not intend to fight to prevent Husayn 
from selling the house in which they live (this is a blow to Mustafa, who 
wants to marry Salima mainly to have a roof over his head). Secondly, while 
Thamir wants Farman to make the poor of his novel more revolutionary, 
Darraj praises the novel for being realistic in showing how the poor depicted 
in it correspond to a proletariat whose consciousness is outside of history, 
and who are therefore in no position to change their pitiful situation. Here, 
Darraj seems too eager to apply his own reading to a text that has different 
artistic intentions. In line with this reading, Darraj regrets that Mahmid the 
bully ends up killing Sahib, one of the more politically aware characters, and 
not the British soldiers who piss in the streets of Baghdad (ibid., p. 11). This 
alternative would have been unrealistic, as there is nothing in the text to sug- 
gest that Mahmid might have issues with the British, which could motivate 
such a course of action. Mahmid is a thug, not a revolutionary! 

Whereas in Zugdq and Fontamara we are never in doubt as to what to 
think of the characters, as their authors clarify who are the good and who the 
bad, the strength of Nakhia as a realistic novel is that there is much ambigu- 
ity in the portrayal of the characters. With the exception of the entirely good 
Sahib and the entirely bad Mahmid, the rest of the characters, including the 
protagonists, appear to swing between positive and negative attitudes, behav- 
iour, ideas and actions. Mustafa is a case in point: while some critics see him 
as a negative character, we maintain that he is presented to us with the same 
authorial impartiality as are Salima and Husayn. Mustafa’s behaviour is mor- 
ally objectionable when, using all his skills of persuasion, he convinces Salima 
that abandoning her traditional oven (tanndr) in favour of a share in Khajik’s 
modern oven (furn) will buy her a more comfortable life. In fact, what he is 
really after are her 30 dinars, which he intends to invest in the black market 
to buy goods stolen from the British army. At the same time, the author also 
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presents us with Mustafa’s own gloomy situation. His life has been a series 
of misfortunes, and he is now trying hard to improve it. Another example 
of this complex depiction of Mustafa is his motivation for marrying Salima: 
although it is the case that he sees marrying her mainly as a convenient solu- 
tion to his economic problems, it is also true that through his drunken remi- 
niscences we learn that he was always fascinated by Salima, when long ago he 
would occasionally spend nights drinking with her late husband. 

To summarise, Farman’s very first novel is already a sophisticated piece 
of realist fiction. His style stands out as vivid and concise, simple and eco- 
nomically effective in alluding, evoking and implying rather than explain- 
ing, describing and commenting. If we add to this the fact that the novel 
is at times ironic, relies heavily on a low linguistic register, presents some 
experimental narrative, is open-ended and is informed by the memories 
of an exiled writer, we might even claim that Nakhla belongs to a certain 
kind of modernist fiction, despite retaining some conventional traits. We 
can also see in the text one of the foundations of modern realism as defined 
by Auerbach: ‘the serious treatment of everyday reality [and] the rise of more 
extensive and socially inferior human groups to the position of subject matter 
for problematic-existential representation’ (Auerbach 2003: 491).” As for 
the novel’s political implications, the author was motivated by his own ideo- 
logical convictions in writing about poor people striving for daily bread, but 
his text avoids any explicit polemic and leaves readers relatively free to draw 
their own conclusions. In short, even if Farman was working on the novel for 
several years before he had it published, it is remarkable how he managed to 
solve the problems which up to that time had been preventing the Iraqi novel 
from reaching artistic maturity. 

In the next section we will explore the text further as we focus on what is 
undoubtedly one of the overriding elements of its artistic realism: the poetic 
treatment of space. 


The Poetical Evocation of Space 


glasl g Gl2b Glust Agib die Sue b  dlys 
(Your eyes, Baghdad, since my childhood — Two suns sleeping in my 
eyelashes) 
Nizar Qabbani, ‘Baghdad’ 
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Besides its subtle characterisation, it is the remarkable depiction of Baghdad 
that makes Nakhla most effective as a certain kind of realistic fiction. If we 
can say that the characterisation of all the main protagonists is ambivalent, we 
can also see the portrayal of the Baghdad evoked and described in the novel as 
working on different levels. In fact, as Darraj points out, Baghdad emerges as 
a sort of character in the text (Darraj 1988: 8). The people and the old quarter 
are closely connected: the palm tree of the title (which stands in the courtyard 
(hawsh) of the house where Salima and Husayn live) is often associated with 
Salima, but it gradually emerges as a symbol for the whole quarter, which will 
eventually be lost as far as the protagonists are concerned.”° The quarter is 
not idealised, as the text makes clear that this is a poor place on the verge of 
collapse. This absence of idealisation is evident in the unflattering description 
of the landmarks of the street in which most characters live. Salima’s house 
stands between the neighbours’ kAan and the stables of Hajj Ahmad Agha, 
where Hamadi the cab driver and Marhin the groom work.” ‘The stables are 
worn-out buildings, which are to be demolished to make way for a cigarette 
factory, and the palm tree itself is said to be barren and appears almost always 
as al-nakhla al-qami? a, ‘the stunted palm tree’: 


[Salima] saw, in front of her, her stunted palm tree crouching close to the 
wall in the middle of a dark circle of soil, lonely and barren like her, living 
with her in this big house, deaf and dumb, putting up with all the dirty 
water thrown at it, as summer and winter passed with never a sign on it of 


a bud or a new green leaf. (p. 18) 


To Salima here, the miserable appearance of the tree mirrors her own painful 
condition as a lonely, childless widow at the mercy of overflowing gutters, 
although normally she appears tougher and more resilient. The writer turns 
the same unflattering gaze on places that are not in the street of the old quar- 
ter, but are nonetheless depicted in their stark poverty. As the Syrian writer 
Khayri al-Dhahabi admits, this modern day, grim portrayal of Baghdad can 


surprise the reader who, like him, has in mind 


the Baghdad of legend and history, of the Abbasids and [Abi al-Faraj] 
al-Isfahani, slave girls and singing, palaces and literary contests, al-Jahiz, 
al-Tawhidi .. . Ibn Hanbal, Abi Nuwas . . . Ibn Hajjaj’, and is confronted 
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by another Baghdad “deserted at night, dirty, its streets running with filthy 
water and full of piles of rubbish, each one attended by stray dogs and cats.’ 
(al-Dhahabi, in al-Nu°man 1996: 261; the passage in quotation marks is 
from Farman 1988: 134) 


This objective, non-romanticised depiction of urban space is often taken to 
another level by the author’s use of perspective. In places the distinctive lan- 
guage and imagery he uses, to give a sense of how his characters inhabit this 
space, succeed in dignifying the characters and the space too. For example, as 
Hamiadi the cab driver recovers from his illness, the sun comes out after the 
rain and he sees the world in a different light (literally) and daydreams about 
a horse: 


The morning sun shone brightly, without warmth. The sky was clear, but it 
looked hard. Everything looked hard and cold and clean and turned in on 
itself. Hamadi screwed up his eyes and looked up, his mouth open in sur- 
prise, as if he was seeing the world for the first time. In his pink old mouth 
three abnormally yellow teeth were visible, like the ruins of a destroyed city 
in the middle of a barren desert, and on that morning where imperfections 
were laid bare his lined and pockmarked nose looked too big for his small 
face with its sunken cheeks and eyes. It was a tiny face like a bird’s, framed 
by the scarf which was wound around his head and fell on to his narrow 
shoulders and down his back, over the faded jacket, long as an overcoat. As 
he looked into the sky, his eyes dazzled by its pure blueness, it seemed to 
him like a shiny burnished dome made up of myriad fragments washed by 
angels’ hands, and the sun to his right dyed the dingy wall a golden red, a 
deep yellow rug thrown down from the neighbours’ roof. He felt its colour 
more than its warmth, and in his confused, racing thoughts pictured golden 
minarets and doves, then imagined himself sitting up behind a horse as it 
trotted down a broad straight road, the sun warming his back and on either 
side of him dusty orchards full of fruit . .. He smiled joyfully, overcome by 
a swift yearning for life. (pp. 174-5) 


‘This passage is made up of short, simple clauses giving a realist portrayal of 
both space and character; long, detailed descriptions of people are so rare in 


Nakhla that this is one of the longest. From this simple and solid starting 
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point, the author moves to expand his portrayal in two directions. On the 
one hand, we have the narrator’s commentary, often enriched by unusual 
similes that can be comical (‘yellow teeth . . . like the ruins of a destroyed city 
in the middle of a barren desert’), or lyrical (‘the sun . . . dyed the dingy wall 
a golden red, a deep yellow rug thrown down from the neighbours’ roof). On 
the other hand, the narrator’s authoritative voice is made to lend its poetic 
skills to express the character's reaction to space too (‘the sky .. . seemed to 
him like a shiny burnished dome made up of myriad fragments washed by 
angels’ hands’). Not only is this a portrayal of both space and character, as 
the realist description of space interweaves with the character’s fantasy, but it 
also implies a depiction of the simplest and humblest of people as capable of 
remarkable flights of fancy and worthy of lyrical portrayal. 

The author conveys in his concise, intense narration the fact that he, 
along with his characters, is emotionally attached to such a space without 
sentimentality. The loneliness and depression that we know from secondary 
sources Farman suffered in his Russian exile is here wiped away by a joyous 
recollection of the places of his childhood. 

Besides Farman’s use of perspective, his use of imagery is one of the most 
important features in his evocation of space. We read that in the yard of the 
run-down stable stands ‘a dusty carriage like a beetle emerging from the soil’ 
(p. 37). It is this kind of poetic language that conveys the soul of a place, no 
matter how decaying, deserted and miserable it is. There is a similar quality 
to the depiction of space in certain films by the Russian director Andrey 
Tarkovsky. For example, in Mirror, and even more so in Stalker, the places 
depicted are often destroyed, abandoned, sinister or threatening, but there is 
a poetic quality in the way they are cinematically described, which, even if it 
does not make them conventionally beautiful, is powerful enough to stimulate 
the imagination in a positive way.”* Tarkovsky writes in his diaries: “Whatever 
it expresses — even destruction and ruin — the artistic image is by definition an 
embodiment of hope, it is inspired by faith’ (Tarkovsky 1994: 91). 

Ifa parallel can be drawn between the ways Nakhla and Tarkovsky’s films 
depict bare and poor space poetically, it is thanks to Gaston Bachelard’s work 
on the way space is evoked by poets in his La poétique de l'espace (1958; The 
Poetics of Space, 1994) that we can articulate further our analysis of Farman’s 


treatment of space. Elsewhere we have noticed that Bachelard’s concepts 
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can be useful tools for analysing literary space in a way that can stimulate 
the critic to go beyond superficial descriptions and critical clichés (Cobham 
2002: 142). Farman’s recollection of the Baghdad of his childhood is carried 
out with vividness, affection and much gusto, and even if this space often 
serves as the background for drama and hardship, many are the images of 
‘felicitous space’, to use Bachelard’s expression. Space in Nakhla ‘has been 
seized upon by the imagination’ and therefore it ‘cannot remain indifferent 
space’ (Bachelard 1994: xxxvi). In The Poetics of Space Bachelard focuses 
on poetic images that refer exclusively to ‘felicitous space’, mainly ignoring 
images of hostile spaces of hatred and combat, but he also stresses that feel- 
ings of intimacy and domestic familiarity are produced particularly by poor 
or simple houses, like those in Nakhla: ‘If we look at it intimately, the hum- 
blest dwelling has beauty. Authors of books on “the humble home” often 
[evoke] this feature of the poetics of space’ (Bachelard 1994: 4). 

This is in keeping with what Farman writes about the feelings his charac- 
ters have vis-a-vis the space they inhabit. The stable, for instance, is miserable 
and run-down, but it is also, crucially, seen through the eyes of Marhin the 
groom, for whom it has been ‘a piece of his life . . . his home, his refuge, his 
kingdom’ (p. 38). Marhin feels a genuine nostalgia for the past, as he blames 
the present woes on the war, but the description of the place is realistic and 
sympathetic because of the language and characterisation: “This rectangular 
piece of ground, enclosed with rotting corrugated iron, open to heat and 
cold, was his refuge . . . He’d arrived there in the spring of his life, when the 
stable was in its heyday. It had been his kingdom’ (p. 75). 

According to Bachelard, our relationship with space can give a familiar 
and intimate quality even to those places that at first glance appear as far as 
possible from feelings of intimacy and homeliness. So, as the character of 
Stalker in the eponymous film lies down to rest on the ground of an over- 
grown industrial wasteland, Marhiin the groom in Nakhla is happy to seek 
refuge in his bare room in the run-down stable ‘where the ceiling [greets] him 
by depositing a handful of powdery dust on his bent back’ (p. 76).” 

Farman succeeds in conjuring up a visual effect similar to the those 
produced in Tarkovsky’s films. A Baghdad street in Nakhla is described in 
the following way when Husayn leaves his house one evening to go to meet 


Tumadir: 
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The evening was the colour of ashes. In the wide street the buffaloes were 
going back from the Tigris to the Ma‘dan quarter to be herded into their 
enclosures. Black smudges on the canvas of a smoky evening that exhaled 
the smell of burned cooking fat, and stagnant water that made the muddy 
ground gasp for breath, and food aromas mixed with the smell of hot ashes 


and unignited petrol. (p. 44) 


These are unsentimental words that evoke a precise sense of place, and 
avoid detailed descriptions. One of the most striking differences separat- 
ing Mahfouz’s early style from Farman’s as far as the depiction of space is 
concerned, is that in the latter’s, poetic evocation often replaces the former’s 
detailed physical descriptions. These are two ways in which to approach the 


depiction of space. Bachelard writes: 


[The] virtues of shelter are so simple, so deeply rooted in our unconscious 
that they may be recaptured through mere [evocation], rather than through 
minute description. Here the nuance bespeaks the color. A poet’s word, 


because it strikes true, moves the very depths of our being. (Bachelard 1994: 
12) 


The short passage quoted above from Nakhla encapsulates some of the fea- 
tures found throughout the novel that make Farman’s style poetic: the brief 
references to colours and smells; the unusual or imaginative similes or meta- 
phors. Inanimate things are familiarised when they are referred to in terms 
more normally reserved for human beings or animals (the earth gasps, the old 
carriage is like a beetle and the stable yard ‘slumps in the August sun’, p. 37). 
This is not, of course, unusual in fiction, but Farman’s originality derives 
from the nature of his imagery, whose content can be surprising and even 
daring, but is always expressed in simple language.*” Many examples could be 
given to show the author’s skilful use of these references to smells and colours, 
and his daring images. Here is how Salima’s space is evoked and how a smell 


allows her to escape in her mind to another space: 


She sat breaking up the wood near the oven. Wood from the open country- 
side. A smell of pure earth. Samarra, Karbala and Najaf. She smelt dry dust 
and it reminded her of the dust from a car speeding away along a dirt road, 


while she was here, a prisoner in her house, spending her days at the oven 
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and her nights making dough, never going any further than the Sadriyya 
market and never smelling anything but the stable . . . She closed her eyes 
again, relaxing, giving in to the gentle waves of drowsiness washing around 
in her head and remembered the boat that had once taken her to Samarra, 


rocking her gently in the shining water. (p. 19) 


While references to smells are discreetly functional to the depiction of space 
and the way it is inhabited, bolder references to colours are as important in 
shaping Farman’s oddly lyrical language. Salima is on her bed on the roof of 
her house, at night: “The stars shone above her like little balls of quicksilver 
on a dark blue cloth’ (p. 28); Mustafa and his friend Khajik are in a bar 
where ‘the tables [are] red like bloodshot eyes, damp and dirty, littered with 
nutshells and cigarette stubs’ (p. 67); more unsettling is the poetry of the 


introduction to Aunt Nashmiyya’s house where Tumadir stays: 


In the late afternoon the breeze was blowing from the river through a laden 
mulberry tree, whose strange fronds undulated with gold. From out of its 
dark heart burst a flock of sparrows and landed in the yard with a harsh 
sighing sound. (pp. 86-7) 


Tumadir remembers this unsettling vision later and it triggers a stream of 
disturbing childhood memories. Finally, when the torrential rains which hit 
the city are described (especially at the beginning of ch. 23), Farman writes 
his own ‘rain song’.*! 

Apart from Farman’s clear artistry and bravura in evoking the different 
Baghdads in which the action takes place, space plays an important role in 
characterisation: we have seen above how Salima’s more lonely and desperate 
traits are mirrored by the lowly palm tree. Almost every other character in the 
text is also seen through the space in which they move, as this emerges as an 
integral part of their being, or as a symbol of who they are or the particular 
situation in which they find themselves.*” For instance, in the last part of the 
novel, Husayn is increasingly aware of being lost and hopeless only after his 
house has been sold. The text expresses some uneasiness about change, as 
what is going to replace the old is obscure and ill-defined and the characters 
do not know if the new will be any better.*? The lost house comes to acquire 


a symbolic value, standing for Husayn’s dramatically uprooted status, and 
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probably echoing the author’s nostalgic view of Baghdad and his childhood, 
and his own status as an exile.** Although Husayn regrets having persuaded 
Salima to sell the house, perhaps the author suggests that this is a necessary, 
albeit painful step towards his becoming an adult. 

In this section we have shown how space in the novel is at the same 
time realistically and poetically depicted. Space emerges unequivocally as an 
overriding feature of the novel, or perspective from which to view it. We will 
now move further into our analysis of space by making a distinction between: 


(1) real and realist space; and (2) imagined space. 
Real and Realist Space 


(‘Baghdad is a toilet for the English . . . don’t you agree, man?’ p. 130) 


If in Nakhla space and its inhabitants are impossible to separate, much of 
the characterisation of space depends on the time in which the events of the 
novel take place. 

As we have seen, all the main characters belong to the lower strata of 
society and are depicted as they try to cope not only with poverty, but also 
with war (rationing and inflation are among some of the most pressing prac- 
tical problems facing them) and lawlessness (they confirm this by repeat- 
ing expressions such as maka hukuma, ‘there’s no government (p. 48), and 
wilayat farhid, ‘looting rules’ (p. 195)).* The text clearly implies that the 
poor are the most vulnerable in such volatile, unstable times. In fact, people 
like Sahib and Husayn are left to their own devices as they face arrogant bul- 
lies and violent thugs (a/-ashqiyd°, represented by the character of Mahmid 
Ibn al-Hawla), who can do as they please in the absence of any rule of law. 
This situation is exacerbated by the military conflict, and references to the war 
and to a Western army occupying Iraq are reminiscent of current events.*° 

The effect of the presence of the British army on the Baghdad of the 
novel is evident in the way space is depicted. Space is controlled by the British 
(at least in the important areas of the city) in the scenes depicting crowds of 
people gathering in the square where the British legation is, waiting for hours, 
desperate for work (p. 83). Space is abused by the occupiers in the scene that 
depicts two British soldiers urinating on the King Faysal bridge, watched by 
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a group of Iraqis: Husayn, an anonymous unemployed man, a policeman 
and a drunk, who are all eating at a sandwich vendor’s nearby. One of them, 
the drunk, reacts to this by addressing the policeman with the provocative 
statement quoted at the beginning of this section, describing Baghdad as a 
lavatory for the occupying army (p. 130). 

We have seen above how Nakhla can be considered as an example of 
modern realism as defined by Auerbach. Thus, according to him, one of the 
foundations of modern realism is ‘the serious treatment of everyday real- 
ity [and] the rise of ... socially inferior human groups to the position of 
subject matter for problematic-existential representation ...’ The other is 
‘the embedding of random persons and events in the general course of con- 
temporary history, the fluid historical background’ (Auerbach 2003: 491). 
This latter element, too, is unmistakably present in Farman’s text. The author 
exploits the changing period of the Second World War to deal with issues 
such as social change and the conflict between tradition and modernity, and, 
once again, the characters’ perception of place is paramount, as it is con- 
nected with their perception of what and who is ‘civilised’ (the respectable, 
decent people called in the novel muhtashimin), and what and who is not 
(mi mubtashimin). Therefore, in the view of the poor inhabitants of the old 
quarter, Baghdad is divided into two: on this side of the river (Aa-7-sawb) 
people like them live in a traditional way, which some characters see as anti- 
quated and ‘uncivilised’. The other side of the river (dhak al-sawb) is where 
the British and people like them are, people who are powerful and rich, and 
live in a modern way that is perceived to be ‘civilised’. In other words, ‘the 
muh tashimin are the rich’ (Farman, quoted in Shulayba 1996: 331). 

The gulf separating the two cities is illustrated when, one morning, 
Mustafa takes Salima to meet Khajik on the other side of the river. This is 
one of the rare occasions on which she leaves her own quarter, and she is 
obviously impressed by the experience. That afternoon she is chatting with 
Khayriyya “The-Government-God-Save-Them’*’ about what she has seen: 


She had seen them [the English] with her own eyes as soon as she left her 
old quarter. They were racing madly down Rashid Street in their cars, their 
faces red, their hair blonde, all of them her [future] customers! She saw 


some of them crowding in front of the Watani Cinema. They were talking 
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gibberish: stuff like ‘cub, tub, bub’. On the empty ground opposite the 
new bridge she saw the Ghurkhas and the Indians sitting on the bumpers 
of their military vehicles or standing gurkhing, with their black faces, round 
shaven heads, and some of them with beards big enough to weave an abaya 
with ... She thought every impressive house was a mosque, every gather- 
ing of people the Haraj market and every plume of smoke a tannur oven. 
Mustafa, at her side, was telling her about Baghdad, pointing places out to 
her until she felt dizzy and was about to empty the contents of her stomach 
on to the man opposite her. Everything became confused and the inside of 
her head was like a magic lantern. The sun hurt her eyes and made them 


water, and her tears obscured everything. (p. 60) 


‘The impact of the British occupation of the city is felt not only through the 
way space is dealt with or even changed by the occupiers, but also has impli- 
cations for the way people live and perceive their way of living. Bread, which, 
as we have already noted, is an important motif in the novel, is the subject of 
heated discussions among Salima and her female neighbours: while everyone 
in the quarter is used to eating Arab bread (tellingly, this is just called ‘bread’, 
khubz), now some of them want to show they are more ‘civilised’ by claiming 
that the British, Western-style rolls are much better than traditional bread. 
Badriyya, a young neighbour of Salima’s who is against the new rolls, con- 
cludes her argument with Salima by saying: “That [modern] oven’s like the 
Zawra cinema. You sit there for three hours waiting for three bread rolls to 
bake’ (p. 64). The whole debate is obviously an ironic take on how and why 
people embrace or reject change. It is clear, for instance, that characters like 
Salima are naturally inclined to reject Mustafa’s theories about how much 
better off they really are under the British. At the same time, they partly want 
to believe him, mainly in order to convince themselves that an improvement 
in their way of living is at hand: the illusory modern oven represents the 
promise of a better life to Salima, in which she would not have to stay up all 
night to bake. 

Even Mustafa is trying to convince himself of the benefits of the British 
occupation because he really has no other options. He can be seen either as 
a crafty opportunist or, more sympathetically, as an unlucky man forced by 


circumstances to rely on lies and dishonesty. However, it is clear that his 
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character is not driven by firm ideological convictions. For instance, when 
he needs to convince Salima to invest money in the Armenian’s oven, he 
dismisses her doubts about an Armenian helping a Muslim (p. 27). However, 
when she starts complaining about receiving too little money too rarely from 
her share in the oven, he readily blames his Armenian friend, now labelled ‘an 
unbeliever, son of an unbeliever’ (p. 117). 

Khayriyya’s attitude is similarly self-serving. She is biased towards the 
British rolls for the same reasons that she is in favour of ‘the English sherbet’: 
she wants to show that, unlike her neighbours, she is up to date with the new 
products imported by the British, her main concern being to score points 
off her rival Radifa. When Salima is celebrating her imminent marriage to 
Mustafa with her women friends, she decides to offer them what she thinks 
is British sherbet from a bottle she has found in Mustafa’s room, which is 
actually whisky. Khayriyya, not wanting to show her ignorance, confirms it 
is a drink for ‘civilised’ people. They all partake and clearly find it disgust- 
ing, but Radifa, determined not to let Khayriyya appear superior, carries on 
drinking until she is sick. Once they realise that this is actually “English arak’, 
they still agree that it is better than Iraqi arak, partly because Hamadi goes 
yellow when he drinks Iraqi arak, and at least Radifa goes a nice healthy red 
(p. 150). It is perhaps worth reiterating that not all the characters of the novel 
are as unaware of the political situation as Salima, or as deluded about their 
own status as Khayriyya. For example, Sahib and Hamadi are well aware of 
Khayriyya’s true status and scornful of her pretentious behaviour (p. 179). 

In Nakhla the depiction of real space is made not only through an 
authoritative third-person omniscient narrator, and presented as objective 
and true to life. Such depictions are enhanced, expanded and rendered sub- 
jective by the characters’ perspectives, how they are said to live and read 
space, whether it is their own space or somebody else’s. We have discussed a 
very simple example of this, in the way the stable is depicted. It is objectively 
described as run-down and decrepit, but from the perspective of a character 
like Marhiin, who does not necessarily disagree with the external objective 
perspective, the stable comes to signify much more than a decaying, obso- 
lete space. Here, and elsewhere throughout the novel, we have depictions of 
situations (and spaces) similar to those observed by Auerbach in Flaubert’s 
Madame Bovary. Generally, the pictures the novel contains are not presented 
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in and for themselves, but are subordinated to the dominant subject of the 
paragraph or paragraphs, whatever it may be; they are not put before the 
reader directly, but are seen through the characters, in the light of their 
perceptions, but not as a simple stream of consciousness. To paraphrase 
Auerbach further: though the light that illuminates the picture proceeds from 
the characters, they are themselves part of the picture, they are situated within 
it (Auerbach 2003: 483—4).** 

As for the wider implications of how the British occupation of the city 
is depicted, even though Nakhla is implicitly critical of the occupation, 
Farman’s writing is neither journalistic nor polemical, both faults of style 
that he and other writers of his generation criticised in pioneering Iraqi fic- 
tion of previous generations. Space is presented in an understated manner as 
being occupied and controlled, but at the same time this fact is internalised 
and discussed by characters who have contrasting points of view and different 
interests. This phenomenon of the internalisation or re-reading of external 
space by the characters occurs even if its implications are not immediately 


political, as we will see in the following section. 
Imagined Space: Storytelling 


The courtyard appeared to her as spacious and wide as imagination. (p. 155) 


According to Farman, the characters of Nakhla are poor people who have no 
time to spend reflecting over what happens in their lives, busy as they are in 
a continuous struggle to earn their daily bread (Shulayba 1996: 331). This 
comment clearly separates Farman’s first novel from an identifiable strand 
in Iraqi fiction, which focuses on the inner life of educated middle-class 
characters.*” However, the protagonists of Nakh/a use their imaginations to 
escape from the harshness of their lives and the hostility of their space and 
time, by creating alternative places in their heads or re-reading their own 
actual situations. 

For example, the torrential rains and subsequent flooding lead Radifa, 
Hamadi’s wife, to imagine an alternative, better space. The khan in which she 
lives with her many neighbours has turned into a muddy pool, the old houses 
are so badly hit by the weather that they seem to be about to collapse and 
the people of the quarter are cut off from the outside world, ‘flapping around 
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like stranded fish’ (p. 152). Radifa’s own situation is made worse by the ill- 
ness of her husband, who has just been made jobless by the closure of the 
stable. In this chapter (ch. 22), where place is anthropomorphised through 
a negative simile (“The earth exhaled a hideous, sick smell like a despairing 
sigh from an invalid’s chest’, p. 152), we read the following striking sentence, 
which compares space to imagination: “Ihe [muddy] courtyard appeared to 
[Radifa] as spacious and wide as imagination [kAayal]’ (p. 155). This is where 
Radifa switches from the desperation of her real situation to a kind of hope, 
which takes the form of a folktale she narrates to her daughter: a knight, 
with a beautiful face encircled by a halo of light, comes knocking on their 
door and saves them all by transporting them on his horse to a new, clean 
and dry khan. The daughter becomes so involved in the story that she even 
manages to persuade her reluctant mother to include the woman’s arch-rival 
Khayriyya in the group of people saved by the knight (p. 155). 

If Radifa is led by the harshness of her circumstances to imagine a way 
out, the fact that she relies on a folktale, which she narrates to her daughter, 
has significant implications. First, folktales with their imagined or idealised 
space are exclusively used in Nakhla as an element of the characterisation of 
some of the female protagonists. Husayn, as we will see below in more detail, 
does not rely on folktales, and his imagination acts less as a means of coming 
to terms with life, and more as a spur to action. The text clearly hints at the 
traditional role of women’s storytelling as a means of reassurance. Having 
told her daughter ‘Everything’s going to be fine .. . Things won’t always be 
like this’ (p. 155), Radifa tries to justify what she knows to be empty plati- 
tudes by telling her tale. 

The purpose of the folklore element in the novel is not principally to 
allude to old ways of storytelling, but is another way of writing about social 
and personal problems, showing how individuals and societies romanticise or 
dramatise difficult issues in their lives in order to accept or deal with them.” 
For example, Nashmiyya tells Tumadir stories about Radif, a handsome bird 
breeder, and her youthful romance with him, doomed because her family 
opposed it and forced her to marry a man she disliked. Her tale, with Radif 
depicted as a typical storybook knight, reminds Tumadir of the stories her 
grandmother used to tell her. Nashmiyya also describes how the girls of the 
neighbourhood complained about Radif, and draws a parallel between her 
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story and a popular tale of a muezzin with a beautiful voice who was ordered 
down from the minaret by the sultan and made to perform the call to prayer 
in the mosque courtyard, because the neighbourhood girls claimed falsely 
that he was spying on them (p. 122). 

Nashmiyya’s tale of doomed love and injustice suffered at the hands 
of tyrannical parents cannot but resonate with Tumadir’s own situation. 
Tumadir’s isolation is perhaps best expressed in the way she senses her lack 
of freedom in contrast to Husayn’s freedom of movement. As we have noted 
already, smells are important in the narrative and here the contrast between 
the two characters’ positions is powerfully evoked when Tumadir smells the 
river on Husayn, who has bathed there before coming to see her (p. 89). 
Forced to spend most of her time indoors, hiding away from her relatives, she 
is left to think about her future and starts having doubts about her relation- 
ship with Husayn, the immature lover whom she doubts she can really trust 
(“How could she tell whether Husayn would stay with her forever, that kid 
who only wanted to sleep with her’, p. 103). The mythical Radif comes to 
represent for Tumadir a masculine ideal, ‘the knight of her dreams’, ‘a fairy 
tale hero’ (p. 121), to Husayn’s annoyance. She also identifies with Radif 
as he falls on hard times in Nashmiyya’s account of him. Characteristically, 
the atmospheric setting of the telling of these tales is evoked by Farman with 


simple, straightforward sentences and understated lyricism: 


The two women used to spend a long time sitting around the brazier, 
where the burning embers were like rubies, reminding Tumadir of the 
Sultan who kept warm by burning rubies. A tale she had heard from her 
grandmother when she was a child, coming back to her now, along with 
her dreams. Aunt Nashmiyya made her dream. She was like a magic lan- 
tern to her. She gave things colour and sent her somewhere unfamiliar and 


sad. (p. 121) 


Tumadir finds in Nashmiyya’s tales a source of entertainment and dreams, 
and can relate to them as they reflect a situation similar to her own, but it is 
her meeting with a middle-aged man, the orchard owner “Imran, that triggers 
her imagination further and substitutes her innocent fondness of the insub- 
stantial charm of Radif-the-myth with much more troubling thoughts about 
the tangible virility of a mature man of flesh and blood. 
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Once again, space plays an important role in how Tumadir relates to the 
men in her life: while the unattainable Radif inhabits a dream-like, storybook 
setting, and Husayn, the ‘kid who only wanted to sleep with her’, is associ- 
ated with barely furnished bedrooms, “Imran is inseparable in her mind from 
his orchard, which she invests with a sensuous, sometimes erotic, quality. 
While her reason may tell her that she should prefer Husayn, her memories 
of the orchard, combined with her erotic and romantic fantasies, convey 
vividly to the reader that “Imran will be the winner, despite his ambiguous, 
and sometimes even sinister, aura. 

As she lies on her bed, confined even more than usual by the heavy 
rain, thinking fondly of Husayn telling her about a Tarzan film, her mind 
is nevertheless drawn involuntarily to “Imran: “Tarzan in the jungle. What’s 
the jungle? A big orchard. The mound of oranges blazed in her mind, and the 
ghost of a smile flashed beneath a fine, neatly clipped moustache’ (p. 159). 
She feels a disquieting tingle in her back ‘like cool orange peel being passed 
over her naked body’ (p. 158). 


Later in the day the rain stops and “Imran comes to visit in person: 


After a few minutes Aunt Nashmiyya called her. Tumadir came in, head 
held high, and greeted him languidly. She smelt, she saw in the gloom, 
oranges in a basket, and felt she was dreaming again . .. “Imran took a big 
moist orange from the basket and offered it to her. “Taste it,’ he said. ‘T 
picked it this morning when it was still wet from the rain.’ Was she dream- 
ing? He leant towards her, holding the orange in his long brown fingers, 
and the tobacco on his breath anaesthetised her nerves a little. She took 
the orange, feeling its coolness, and said ‘Many thanks!’ It was her father’s 
expression. It had flashed into her mind. He used to smoke too .. . “Taste 
it, he said again. She felt a dryness in her mouth, but was afraid her fingers 
would betray her. He came to her aid, leaning towards her again and saying, 


‘Tf you like, Pll peel it for you.’ (pp. 160, 161 and 162) 


Tumadir’s story is narrated through a sequence of scenes characterised by set- 
tings from which powerful images stand out: from the places of her childhood 
to the cinema where she is picked up by Husayn (space remembered through 
flashbacks); from her gloomy room in the Camp al-Arman to the room in 


Aunt Nashmiyya’s house (space depicted in the present of the narration); and 
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finally from “Imran’s orchard (space remembered and imagined) to “Imran 
in Nashmiyya’s house. 

As we have seen above, the imagination of some of the female characters 
operates within the traditional cultural framework of oral storytelling. The tra- 
ditional, even outmoded, element in their outlook on the world is confirmed 
when we read that Nashmiyya is like ‘a magic lantern’ to Tumadir (p. 121), 
and that the inside of Salima’s head is like a magic lantern when she visits the 
other shore of the city (p. 60).*! We will now see how Husayn’s imagination 
does not work within such a framework, but is inhabited by the more modern 
heroes of popular cinema: while the women think of sultans and knights, he 
thinks of Tarzan and gangsters. Not only does this characterise the difference 
in the way of living of men and women, but it is also another detail enriching 
the depiction of a city on the verge of modernity where, for the last time in 
its history, the magic lantern coexists with the cinema. 


Imagined Space: Film Noir: Killing Mahmad 


He tried to compare himself to a film hero and found many common fea- 
tures. Far from worrying him, this made him feel proud, like someone who 


suddenly discovers he’s of noble stock. (p. 166) 


‘The setting of Nakh/a comes to resemble that of a film noir as Husayn moves 
towards the novel’s violent ending in the Baghdad of dirty streets, small cafés 
and third-class hotels. This threatening and mysterious space is similar to 
the dark metropolitan space that serves as the background for the doomed 
protagonist of many French and American films from the 1930s, 1940s and 
1950s, whose cinematic style is variously characterised as poetic realism and 
film noir.» Throughout the novel space is often depicted bleakly, but, as far 
as Husayn is concerned, it grows in darkness in the last section when he 
loses his homely space: Salima sells their house and he is violently precluded 
from accessing Nashmiyya’s house. As in film noir, space in Nakhia is often 
nocturnal, rainy and shabby, but it does not necessarily have to be so in order 
to be inhospitable and threatening.*? Husayn’s Baghdad is not always dark 
and dirty (like the cheap hotel where he spends his nights); it can also be a 
luxurious space (like the Orosdi-Beck department store or the Umara Hotel), 


where he is conscious of being an outsider and feels uneasy. 
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‘These films are relevant to the aesthetics of Farman’s novel, specifically in 
the way the poetic images contribute to the reader’s/spectator’s attitude to the 
characters, which in both cases swings between empathy, revulsion, disappro- 
bation and astonishment, rapidly moving along the whole spectrum from the 
catharsis of classical drama to the alienation of Brechtian drama. Husayn’s 
shock at the news of Sahib’s death is distilled in the image of Sahib’s blood 
when Husayn passes by the bicycle hire shop: 


On the ground at his feet in the doorway was a dark stain. His blood. It 
hadn’t been cleaned up yet. It looked like a piece of clothing left behind by 
someone in a hurry. He felt it was so solid he could have bent down and 


picked it up. (p. 196) 


Not only is f/m noir relevant to the novel’s aesthetics, but also to its content: 
both have working-class characters as their protagonists, who are trying to 
better themselves or extricate themselves from a risky situation, albeit through 
dishonest or exploitative means. More generally, the connection between 
these films and Nakhia is relevant to the way the latter fulfils its function as 
a realist work of fiction. After the Second World War the American public 
responded positively to a more realist, more honest and harsher view of their 
country, which they found in film noir (Schrader 2003; Hayward 2006: 335). 
Farman’s short story “Hallal al-“uqad’ (“The Problem Solver’, 1964) contains 
a character who mocks his friend’s romantic taste in literature (specifically 
Goethe’s The Sorrows of Young Werther) and prefers Arséne Lupin and other 
detective stories. The critic Hamid al-Khaqani takes this as a suggestion by 
Farman that such crime fiction could be useful as a counter to romanticism 
and was worthy of a wider interpretation than the customary surface reading 
(al-Khaqani 1996: 358). 

There are numerous incidents in the narrative of Nakhla which hint at 
Husayn’s connection with the world of cinema: when he recalls meeting 
Tumadir for the first time in front of the Rafidayn cinema, he already sees 
himself as a romantic cinema hero (p. 166), and later he dreams of making 
her into his female lead, if he ever manages to give her the presents he has 
bought her (p. 188). Husayn’s childish admiration for cinema heroes is com- 
pounded by the fact that Mahmid, far from being a mere opponent, increas- 


ingly emerges as a role model for him.“ On the one hand, Mahmidd is the 
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bully who humiliates him and kills Sahib; on the other hand, he is also the 
symbol of the world of the powerful ashgiya‘, the thugs, the gangsters who 
do as they please. The machismo ‘gangster’ culture that Mahmiid represents 
seems glamorous and attractive to the lost young Husayn. 

After a pivotal scene where Mahmid taunts Husayn about his mother 
and her new husband, Mustafa, in front of a café full of customers, Husayn’s 
situation goes from bad to worse, his downfall appears inexorable and, like 
the hero of a film noir, he is caught in a web of deceit, partly constructed 
by dark forces he cannot identify.” After he buys a dress and jewellery for 
Tumadir, he goes to Aunt Nashmiyya’s to meet her, only to be welcomed by 
the old woman telling him that Tumadir has gone for good and he should 
forget about her. He is then assaulted by Nashmiyya and a man he has never 
seen before (possibly “Imran, although the reader is left guessing). 

As Husayn roams the city on his own, he has the urge to break free from 
the closed circle of his past and decides to buy a knife and kill Mahmid. 
Although he appears to be facing reality at this point, he is still isolated and 
escaping into a fantasy world. Immediately after he has bought the knife his 
gestures become theatrical and self-conscious: 


He was invaded by the same feelings he had as a child when he wore some- 
thing new, wanting to turn round and round, showing people his new 
clothes. He was even more intoxicated by this feeling now, like a child sud- 
denly discovering he’s become a man. Nothing stood in his way now, like 
any movie hero, like Flash Gordon ... He wandered around the cinemas 
and pushed his way aggressively through a group of school students congre- 


gating in front of posters for a ‘hellish’ film in the Rashid cinema. (p. 208) 


He practises his ‘gangster’ (shaqi) walk as he goes towards his fateful encounter 
with Mahmid in the Umara Hotel: 


He tried to keep up his new walk, one arm moving freely and the other 
down by his side. This is how gangsters walk. Before, he used to think the 
arm was hanging down because its muscles were pumped and hard as iron. 
He felt the muscle in his own arm. It was still soft but would harden up 
for sure, and soon. He turned left directly opposite the Zawra cinema . . . 


(p. 209)*° 
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Space is partly used in a different way here, with references to cinema as a 
medium, but also to the actual cinema buildings. These references to the 
Rafidayn cinema (where Husayn and Tumadir meet for the first time), the 
Rashid cinema (where he pushes his way through a crowd of students) and 
the Zawra cinema (near the hotel where he is going to confront Mahmid) 
can be seen as ironic nods from the author confirming the parallel between 
Husayn’s world and that of cinema. 

As the novel changes from being the multi-voiced fresco of the inhabit- 
ants of one quarter in old Baghdad to being exclusively focused on Husayn,” 
its subject matter and style also change. As Husayn the would-be gangster 
turns into a true killer, the novel becomes the ‘hellish film’ whose advertising 
poster he observes as he wanders aimlessly through the streets of the city. In 
the last scene of the novel, a drunk Mahmii is down on his knees vomiting 
in the toilets of the Umara Hotel, when Husayn repeatedly stabs him in the 
neck and back, causing Mahmid’s blood to spurt all over his face: ‘[Husayn] 
wiped the sticky blood off his eyelids, smearing it into his eyes so his vision 
was blurred’ (p. 215). 

Those who value stylistic consistency and unity of form in fiction will 
perhaps see the change of tone that separates the final chapters from the pre- 
ceding narrative as a technical flaw. It is true that the final, sometimes lurid 
scene, depicting in graphic detail Husayn’s killing of Mahmid, jars with the 
delicate and understated tone dominant in the rest of the novel, but it has a 
legitimate place in the pulp fiction the novel has become.** We maintain that 
the mixture of styles confirms the novel’s status as a successfully heterogene- 
ous text that is moving towards a modernist form of realism,” and is also 
open-ended and ambiguous, making interpretations problematic. Here, in 
particular, the reader of Nakhla, like the viewer of film noir, empathises with 
a character whose actions are questionable, if not outright criminal, and then 
feels a shock of surprise or distaste. 

However, the novel does not end with the violent death of the protago- 
nist as always happens in the archetypal film noir, which can be characterised 
as fatalistic almost by definition, as it expresses a pessimistic and cynical view 
of the world. Fate is important even in Nakhi/a in as much as Husayn’s story 
seems to follow a certain, predictable path: he is orphaned early in his life, 


leaves school, does not find a job, spends the money his father has left him 
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very quickly and has a relationship with a young woman that has no likely 
future. However, unlike the audience of film noir, the readers of Nakhla do 
not know what will happen to Husayn after he has made the most momen- 
tous choice of his life: killing Mahmiad. This is how the novel ends: 


Mahmid was snorting like a sheep being slaughtered. This terrified Husayn 
and made him want to get out of the place. He put the knife in his pocket 
without closing it, keeping his hand clasped around it, then went to the 
door of the toilets. The yard was in silence, the way ahead clear. He crossed 
the yard rapidly and tripped over at the door of the hotel. But he got to his 
feet and went through. (p. 216) 


From this open-ended finale, all developments are possible: Husayn could 
emerge as a gangster/thug/shaqi, fulfilling his naive dreams; he could begin a 
life of petty crime, end up in prison, or even be murdered himself. Or maybe 
the finale contains a hint of Husayn’s possible regeneration, as if he has gone 
through his cathartic moment and he is now ready to face life as a more 
mature man.” 

If we are implicitly invited to use our own imagination to try to work out 
Husayn’s post-textual life, we are similarly left in doubt as to how to interpret 
his final action. The author himself suggests that Husayn’s killing of Mahmid 
is an act of revenge for those who have been wronged and humiliated by 
thugs free to operate in a state of lawlessness (Farman, quoted in Shulayba 
1996: 147). However, the text makes clear that Husayn’s motives are also 
questionable and naive: when he first conceives the idea of the murder, we 
read that the element of adventure in killing Mahmud is more prominent in 
his mind than the revenge element (p. 209). Then he dreams of improving his 


material status by becoming a gangster: 


‘Wine and women — is there anything better! And maybe for free. A gang- 
ster’s life!’ He felt the knife digging into his stomach and moved it up a 
little, towards his chest. The tingling numbness rose from his legs, accompa- 
nied by a delicious softness in his limbs and head, and he thought, ‘Maybe 
Pll be one of them one day.’ (p. 211) 


Husayn is a childish young man, but at the same time a victim of circum- 


stances, who is left to his own inadequate devices in his attempts to improve 
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his life. This ambivalent characterisation tells us of a Husayn who is more like 
the controversial protagonist of a fi/m noir than the all-positive heroes of the 
films he admires (Flash Gordon and Tarzan). 


Reality as Language 
In Nakhila, as in the films of the French poetic realism of the 1930s and in 


the American film noir, the contradiction between the realist and the lyrical 
approach is resolved by style. In both cases, style is effectively simple and pre- 
cise and at the same time highly evocative and atmospheric, lyrical and poetic 
without being sentimental. It is not incidental that we have drawn a parallel 
between Farman’s style and that of Flaubert as analysed by Auerbach, who in 
Mimesis quotes the following passage from the French writer’s letters: ‘Style 
itself and in its own right [is] an absolute manner of viewing things’ (Flaubert, 
in Auerbach 2003: 490; added emphasis). Darraj makes a similar point with 


specific reference to Nakhla when he writes: 


[the] novel creates language as it searches for . . . the essence [of the thing], 
digs deep for its movement and for what gives it significance; that is, [the 
novel] produces reality as language (tuntij al-waqi° lughatan), so the form 
of the language is that of a search for a complex and many-layered reality 
... (Darraj 1988: 15) 


If space in Nakhla reminds us of the setting of a film noir, if the characterisa- 
tion is at least as subtle and ambiguous as it is in these films, it is necessary 
to point to very significant differences separating the novel from such films. 
Film noir alludes to the failure of modern society to successfully replace the 
traditional world, and this is especially dramatised in the depiction of space 
(often the metropolitan maze; see Reid and Walker 1993: 69). In the novel, 
we do not really have a modern space; the Baghdad of the novel is still a 
pre-modern city, if compared with the Western capitals in the films. What 
we have in Nakhia is a traditional space depicted by the author in his char- 
acteristically ambiguous way: it is miserable and inadequate, but also fulfils 
the protective function of the refuge for its inhabitants (Bachelard). More 
importantly, such space is being lost forever and we do not know whether 
what will replace it will be better or worse. 
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In the next chapter we will analyse two other novels by Farman which are 


vivid reflections of what Iraq became after the Second World War. 


Notes 


1. 


The sources for this biographical sketch are: Ahmad (1977a, 1977b); al-Nu°man 
(1996); Shulayba (1996); al-Misri (1997). 


. Farman benefited from a review of this first collection by ‘Abd al-Malik Nari, 


who compared his writing with Gorky’s, but also criticised him for being too 
descriptive and romantic (Ahmad 1977a: 290; Shulayba 1996: 61). Referring 
to the feedback he received from ‘Abd al-Malik Nuri, Farman said: ‘[SAbd al- 
Malik Nari] told me so many times: “Gha’°ib, the subject matter is good, but the 


style, Gha°ib, the style, the language, the way you treat the subject matter .. . 
(quoted in al-Misri 1997: n. 3, p. 29). 


. ‘The style in which the new literature is written must be as close as possible to 


the reality we are living. We cannot abandon the literary language [a/-fushd] as 
it represents a large part of our life but [we should keep] the best of it, [what 
is] comprehensible, simple. The colloquial language [a/-‘amiyya] is a fact we 
cannot ignore, it is the way people speak and in the production of a genuine 
literary work, especially in ... the dialogue of a novel, we mustn’t omit this 
aspect’ (from the Syrian periodical a Thaqafa al-wataniyya in an item on the 
conference, quoted in Shulayba 1996: 65). 


. According to them, ‘new realism’ was a literary current connected with society, 


concerned with people’s everyday problems, striving for change, sure about 
man’s power to progress and, on a formal level, insisting that content and form 
should be inseparably connected. Their foreword also makes constructive refer- 
ences to Abbasid literature, in an effort to expand the discussion of the relation- 
ship of literature to society, showing how formal renewal was a reaction to 
societal change in the work of poets like Abii Nuwas. For a detailed analysis of 


the foreword, see Shulayba (1996: 67-74). See also Ahmad (1977b: 28). 


. This brief period of genuine development is confirmed by the publication of 


other collections of short stories, such as al-Takarli’s al-Wajh al-akhar (“The 
Other Face’, 1960) and Mahdi ‘Isa al-Saqr’s Ghadab al-madina (‘The Anger of 
the City’, 1960); Ahmad (1977a: 44). 


. See Mahdi ‘Isa al-Sagr, quoted in Ahmad (1977a: 50). See Farman’s refer- 


ence to Qasim’s individualistic and unpredictable rule in Shulayba (1996: 346), 
and also his negative allegorical treatment of Qasim’s rule in his fourth novel 


(al-Qurban, 1975) in Shulayba (1996: 251). 


is 
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His other works published while he was living in Moscow include the novels: 
Khamsat aswat (‘Five Voices’, 1967), al-Makhad (‘Labour Pains’, 1974, dras- 
tically cut by the censor; see al-Misri (1997: n. 2, p. 34)), al-Qurban (‘The 
Sacrifice’, 1975), Zilal ‘ala al-nafidha (‘Shadows on the Window’, 1979) and 
al-Murtaja wa-l-mu?ajjal (‘The Desired and the Postponed’, 1986). Alam 
al-Sayyid Ma‘rif (The Sorrows of Mr Ma‘rif’, 1982) is a collection which 


includes the novella with the eponymous title and four short stories. 


. Despite the fact that the novel was not more widely discussed by commentators 


outside Iraq, it was adapted for the Iraqi theatre at the end of the 1960s, with 
the title Salima al-khabbaza (‘Salima the Baker’. This is also the title of a short 
story written by Farman in 1958 and published in 1959 in the Iraqi periodical 
al-Muthaggqaf, Farman, quoted in Shulayba (1996: 330) and in al-Nu°man 
(1996: 440)). The fact that Iraqi television showed the play made the story and 
its characters popular in Iraq, and a journalist wrote in the Iraqi newspaper 
al-Jumhiriyya in 1971: “We were visiting a writer friend in Basra with Gha°ib 
Tu‘ma Farman ... When this friend introduced Gha’ib to his family, he said: 
“He is the author of the novel a/-Nakhla wa-'-jiran.” 1 looked at their faces. 
This piece of information did not arouse much interest, so I said: “The author of 
the play on television.” Immediately their expressions changed and they started 
welcoming him warmly. I said to Gha’ib: “People are only going to remember 


you for al-Nakhla wa-'-jiran the TV play”’ (quoted in Shulayba 1996: 124). 


. For instance, it is only mentioned in passing by Muhsin J. al-Musawi, who, 


however, analyses another of Farman’s novels, Zilal ‘ala al-nafidha (1979) in 
his monograph on the postcolonial Arabic novel (Musawi 2003: 353-7). In his 
monograph on the Arabic novel, Roger Allen focuses briefly and exclusively on 
Farman’s second novel, Khamsat aswdat (1967); Allen (1995: 82-3). 


. Ahmad (1977a: 115); Darraj (1988: 7); ‘Awn, in al-Nu°man (1996: 347). 
. Dhak al-Sawb is both the name of an area of Baghdad and a term commonly 


used to designate ‘the other side of the river’, as opposed to Ad- T-sawb, ‘this side 
of the river’ (McCarthy and Raffouli 1964: 460). 


. Most of the early chapters can be divided into two parts: the first part focuses on 


one character; the second on another, or on the same character, but in another 


place or period of time. 


. Shulayba notes Farman’s manifest pain: ‘A kind of explosion happened to him 


when he realised that I knew Thamir’s opinion and he noticed the existence of 
his own novel and Zugdg on my work table, indicating that I was re-reading 


them both’ (Shulayba 1996: 350). Farman assures Shulayba that, despite his 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17; 


18. 


19. 
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great affection for Mahfouz, ‘Zugdq wasn’t in [his] mind when he was writ- 
ing [Nakhla], everything in it was Baghdadi and Iraqi and taken from [his] 
childhood and youth’ (Shulayba 1996: 351). 

The Italian novel was first published in German. Farman read its English trans- 
lation, which was available as early as 1934. He started working on Nakhila in 
1956 (Shulayba 1996: 330), but he became involved in literature much earlier 
than that. He stated on numerous occasions that he had been greatly influenced 
by Western literature and art (especially Russian authors such as Gorky) and 
read Arabic literature too (he admitted an early influence from Dhi al-Nin 
Ayyib and read classical literature), but his reading of writers like Mahfouz 
and friendly competition with Iraqi writers of his generation, Nuri, al-Takarli 
and al-Sayyab, were much more instrumental in shaping his writing. 

Hamida between the good ‘Abbas al-Hulw and the sinister Faraj Ibrahim, 
Tumadir between the young Husayn and the older “Imran. 

The novel contains other examples of political controversy and debate, rarely 
narrated without humour. See, for instance, ch. 7 where Mustafa and Khajik get 
caught up in an argument in a bar with supporters, some of them drunk, of Arab 
nationalism, the Red Army and the Axis powers. 

The number in italics refers to the published English translation by Trevor le 
Gassick (see Bibliography for further details). 

For example, ch. 6 of Zuqdq is devoted to a portrayal of al-Mu‘allim Kirsha, the 
owner of the alley’s only café. Not only is Kirsha a dope user and seller, but he 
also has a predilection for boys. The tone of the narrator is clearly judgemental 
and moralistic: “he gave rein to his desires and passions and especially to that 
one unwholesome weakness of his ... [he] had always lived a most irregular 
life, and he had rolled in its dirt for so long that it appeared to him a perfectly 
normal one’ (Mahfouz 1972: 40, 38—9). Later in the same chapter, a didactic 
tone is unmistakably present when the narrator talks about al-Sayyid Radwan 
al-Husayni’s harsh behaviour towards his wife: “we must not underestimate 
the power of the traditions of the time and the place. We must not forget that 
among this class the prevailing opinion was that women were best treated as 
children’ (Mahfouz 1972: 47, 45). Here we have the author’s voice, which tries 
to guide his readers towards the right interpretation of what is narrated. 

The most striking of such passages is the one in which the narrator describes 
how Salima struggles with words, and finds it impossible to express her feelings 
of loneliness to Mustafa. The usually concise sentences of the narrative and the 


character’s utterances would have been enough for the readers to understand 


20. 


21, 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 
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the situation and draw their conclusions, but the author cannot resist a rare 
example of clumsily explicit social commentary which jars with, as much as it is 
superfluous to, the surrounding narrative. It is clearly the authorial voice which 
explains why the man (Mustafa) is chattering and the woman (Salima) keeps 
quiet: ‘Everything was homely — the oven, the samovar, the cigarette, a man 
and a woman — a talkative man and a mute woman, unable to express herself. 
Thousands of years of slavery had robbed her of the gift of articulating the feelings 
raging within her, otherwise she would have said: I feel lonely too, Mustafa. On 
the feast day I cried because I was alone in this big house and winter was coming, 
and I knew I was going to hear the gutters overflowing and be scared’ (p. 115). 
In the foreword to his novel, Silone explains how he opted to turn the dialect 
spoken by his characters (who are cafoni, peasants) into standard Italian in order 
to make the text understood (Silone 1986: 8-9). 

As our experience as non-Arab, let alone non-Iraqi, readers of the novel has 
taught us, the novel should not scare away readers with a knowledge of literary 
Arabic only, as they can still enjoy it and understand the gist of even the most 
arduous passages, even if some nuances and some words remain obscure. 

Even if we are stressing the striking difference in style and tone between the two 
writers’ early novels, we want to clarify that it is not our intention to belittle the 
achievements of Mahfouz, who was undoubtedly the main writer responsible 
for simplifying the literary language and making it more flexible in radical ways, 
from which Farman inevitably benefited. 

Here and throughout this chapter we have decided to translate the Arabic 
al-Inkliz literally as ‘the English’, even though the characters obviously use this 
word to mean the British. 

The end of ch. 18 is a piece of bravura in which the narration switches from 
one perspective to another with increasing pace, its focus shifting between the 
three main characters, and its rapid rhythm and high level of suspense eventually 
being resolved in a comic finale (pp. 132-6). 

We will go back to the second part of Auerbach’s definition of modern realism 
below when dealing with the historical background of the novel. 

This unity of space and people can at times be positive, at times negative. For 
example, most of Salima’s neighbours live in the so-called kAdn (traditionally a 
caravanserai, but in the novel a building with many rooms surrounding a court- 
yard where several families and individuals live). This place typifies the close-knit 
community at its best and worst, and the torrential rains dramatise how easily its 


inhabitants can be cut off from the rest of the city. 


27. 
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Even if Mahfouz confirms that the alley in Zugdaq is now poor and peripheral (as 
compared with Muski Street and the flat where Faraj Ibrahim lives), there is a 
noticeable difference between this alley and the street in Nakh/a. Both have — in 
al-Sayyid Salim ‘Alwan’s company office and the stables of Hajj Ahmad Agha, 
respectively — hallmarks of an affluent life, which remains unattainable for the 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood. However, the former is very much active and 
lucrative and the latter is a symbol of present decline, with vestiges of a past glory. 
The Hajj, who is probably still powerful and rich, does not live in the street, and 
unlike the Sayyid does not work in it, but crucially lives in the rich Dhak al-Sawb, 
the other side of the river. Moreover, whereas the Sayyid, a rich and successful 
merchant, is a central character in Mahfouz’s novel, Farman focuses on the poor: 
the Hajj ‘appears’ only in the often critical words of his employees and the inhabit- 
ants of the street. A man called Hajj Ahmad Agha was head of the Baghdad police 
in the last days of the Ottoman Empire, a byword for brutality and corruption. We 
are grateful to Professor Clive Holes for pointing out this possible allusion. 
Writing about Stalker, Geoff Dyer says: “The air is full of the sound of birds, of 
wind in the trees, running water. Mist, muted greens. Weeds and plants swaying 
in the breeze. The tangled wires of a tilted telegraph pole. The rusting remains 
of a car. We are in another world that is no more than this world perceived with 
unprecedented attentiveness’ (Dyer 2012: 57-8). 

Bachelard mentions how ‘imaginary primitive elements’ are connected to the 
childhood home. We can see how Farman, living in his Moscow exile at the 
time of writing Nakhla, recalls his childhood home like Bachelard’s ‘dreamer 
of refuges’, who dreams of curling up ‘like an animal in its hole’ in the most 
primitive of places (Bachelard 1994: 30). 

This style is far removed from that of another Arab writer who is a master at 
evoking space, the Egyptian Idwar al-Kharrat (b. 1926). Al-Kharrat’s style, how- 
ever, is lyrical, but also unrestrained in its baroque sophistication and virtuoso 
verbosity. 

Al-Sayyab’s ‘Unshiidat al-matar’ (“Rain Song’, 1960) is one of the best known 
and most influential Iraqi poems, as Farman himself points out in one of his 
interviews (Shulayba 1996: 321). 

It is difficult to separate Salima from her house (with its characteristic features: 
the palm tree, the yard, the roof); Marhiin is associated with the stable; Hamadi 
with the stable and the £han; Sahib only appears inside or in front of his shop; 
in Tumadir’s mind “Imran is inseparable, as we will see below, from his orchard, 


which she idealises. In general, women are associated with indoor space and men 
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with outdoor space or, at least, men are seen as much more mobile. Tumadir 
and Nashmiyya are mainly seen in the latter’s house, whereas we follow Husayn 
from his house to Tumadir’s, to Nashmiyya’s, to the square in front of the 
British legation, in and out of cafés, as he wanders in the streets until he reaches 
the Umara Hotel in the last scene. 

“The novel depicts the clarity of the old and the ambiguity of what will take its 
place, so we see things falling apart, but not being born’ (Darraj 1988: 14). 
“How forcefully [poets] prove to us that the houses that were lost forever con- 
tinue to live with us’ (Bachelard 1994: 56). 

The word farhiid (literally ‘looting’) is most probably a reference to the acts of 
violence directed at the Jewish community in Baghdad following Rashid ‘Ali 
al-Kaylan?’s (al-Gaylani) military coup in 1941. 

This is undoubtedly why in recent years articles have appeared on the internet 
drawing parallels between the novel and the current Iraqi situation (“Abd al- 
Hasan 2008; al-Yasiri 2008). A new adaptation of Nakhla, incorporating sec- 
tions of Farman’s second novel al-Qurban, was serialised on Iraqi TV during 
Ramadan 2009 to mixed reviews. Another important point to make regarding 
the relevance of the novel vis-a-vis current events is that the Baghdad of the 
novel is not the segregated city of today: Kurdish and Armenian quarters are 
mentioned along with Jewish inhabitants: when the women of the traditional 
quarter ponder upon the real motives behind Salima and Mustafa’s decision to 
marry, and someone implies that love must be the reason, the mock-horrified 
response is: “What? Have we all become Jews?’ (p. 145). A church tower over- 
looks the courtyard of Salima and Husayn’s house and it is symptomatic that 
even if the characters are most probably Shi‘a, not once in the whole novel do 
the adjectives Shi°i and Sunni appear. 

Khayriyya’s nickname is “I[he-Government-God-Save-Them’ (al-hukima Allah 
yusallim-ha) because this is her favourite expression. Her husband works as 
an office boy in a government department, and she uses this connection with 
the government to imply that she belongs to the ranks of ‘civilised’ people, 
even though she lives on the ‘wrong’ side of the river. Ironically, her husband’s 
position worsens as the novel progresses, until one day she decides she has had 
enough: ‘I won’t say “the government, God save them” ever again. I hope they 
can all hear me!’ But, sustaining the delicate irony, the narrator comments that 
Khayriyya looks as if she has staged a failed anti-government demonstration as 
there is nobody in the empty street to hear her shouting her ‘non-revolutionary 


slogan’; p. 180). 
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Bakhtin draws a similar conclusion when he talks about ‘the image of another’s 
language and outlook on the world’ in the novel generally as being ‘simultane- 
ously represented and representing’ (emphasis in original) (Bakhtin 1981: 45). 
According to Farman, the early fiction of al-Takarli and others belongs to a 
certain existentialist current within pioneering Iraqi fiction (Shulayba 1996: 
323). After Nakhla, in novels like Khamsat aswat and Zilal, Farman increasingly 
focuses on more intellectual characters (educated professionals or students), 
describing in greater detail the workings of their minds. His novels are clearly 
informed by his own experiences at different stages of his life: Nakhla by his 
childhood; Khamsat by his working experience as a young journalist; Zilal by his 
returning to Iraq after a period of study abroad and his struggle to find a job. 
On the use of folklore in Nakhla, see also Hamadi (1980: 104-13). In Mahdi 
“Isa al-Saqr’s Imra‘at al-gha’ib (‘The Missing Person’s Wife’, 2004) discussed 
further below, the narration of a folktale by an elderly woman to her young 
grandchild takes up roughly half the novel. In the last half a century or so, a 
deliberate and overt use of the Arabic literary heritage and folklore has emerged 
as one of the features of literary innovation. 

This difference in the characterisation of male and female protagonists is real- 
istic and objective, but we should not conclude that women are seen as mere 
victims. On the contrary, each of Salima, Radifa and Khayriyya is in many 
respects stronger and/or more responsible than her male partner, not to mention 
Nashmiyya who, for better or worse, makes things happen in Tumaditr’s life. 
Nashmiyya, referring in Iraqi Arabic to someone with guts and courage, exists as 
a proper name only in the feminine form. 

In the following discussion, for the sake of simplification, we will arbitrarily col- 
late in the term fi/m noir both French films from the poetic realism of the 1930s 
and films from the classic period of American film noir from the early 1940s to 
the late 1950s. There are many connections between the two styles and French 
poetic realism can be seen as a prototype film noir (Schrader 2003). 

For example, Jules Duviver’s film Pepé le moko (1937) is set in the city of Algiers, 
while the archetypal fi/m noir setting is usually provided by colder and darker 
metropolises. However, the French film mainly takes place in the casbah, which 
functions as both a maze protecting the fugitive gangster hero (played by Jean 
Gabin) from the police and a prison from which he cannot escape without losing 
his freedom. 

As the influence of cinema grows on the increasingly isolated Husayn, we are 


reminded of James Baldwin’s short story “Sonny’s Blues’ (1957), in which he 
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writes about the situation of black American youths after the Second World 
War as follows: “These boys ... were growing up with a rush and their heads 
bumped abruptly against the low ceiling of their actual possibilities. They were 
filled with rage. All they really knew were two darknesses, the darkness of their 
lives, which was now closing in on them, and the darkness of the movies, which 
had blinded them to that other darkness, and in which they now, vindictively, 
dreamed’ (Baldwin 1998: 832). 

As we will see below in Chapter 5, it is possible to compare the plot and aspects 
of the technique of another Iraqi novel, al-Saqr’s al-Shati® al-thani (1998), to 
those of a film noir. The protagonist of this novel falls victim to a powerful and 
mysterious enemy who, by the end of the novel, completely defeats him in a way 
that makes him, even more markedly than Husayn, a film noir type of hero. 

It is possible to draw a parallel between the characterisation of Husayn here and 
what Paul Schrader writes about film noir: ‘film noir’s techniques emphasize loss, 
nostalgia, lack of clear priorities, insecurity; then submerge these self-doubts in 
mannerism and style’ (Schrader 2003). 

Another difference between Nakhla and Zuqaq is that in the latter Mahfouz is 
consistent in his focusing on different characters in a regular, orderly and sym- 
metric fashion, whereas in the former the author’s focus is eventually completely 
hijacked by Husayn. As a consequence of this shift, the reader is left wondering 
what has happened to the other main characters of the novel. 

In this section, there are other less gruesome but equally stylised passages, which 
can be compared with cinematic sketches: when Husayn is walking through 
the alley leading to the Umara Hotel, he comes across a wood carrier who raises 
dust that makes Husayn close his eyes. When he opens his eyes again, the sign 
for the Umara Hotel appears in front of him (p. 209). Another passage contain- 
ing a similar visual effect, which suggests an increase in the dramatic content 
of the scene, occurs when Husayn is sitting in the bar of the hotel, hoping to 
spot Mahmid, and suddenly sees him through the haze of his cigarette smoke 
(p. 214). 

Maybe even a post-modernist form of realism if we consider the references to the 
world of cinema and the actual cinema buildings as ironic, self-referential hints 
at what the novel and its main character are turning into. 

The ambiguity of the final scene of the novel is not lost on the critic Shulayba 
who maintains that ‘the reader/critic is perplexed vis-a-vis this positive/negative 


finale’ (Shulayba 1996: 128). 


4 


From Khamsat aswat to al-Markab: “Writing 
about the People of Iraq’ 


Gha’ib was burning inside. I know that. Whenever I had the chance to meet 
him in Moscow, I'd say to him, “You’re amazing, Gha°ib. You keep writing, 
while many people around you are consumed by events.’ He’d smile sadly, 
saying that he was suffering a lot, that he was feeding off himself. Then he’d 
burst out laughing: “You could say I’m a camel. Yes, I feel like a camel. I 
feed off what’s left inside me, in my memory, which is running out. But if] 
didn’t write, I mean write about the people of Iraq, I’d die.’ 

Muhammad Dakrib (1991): 156 


Fiction or Documentary? 


A we have seen in the previous chapter, Farman gives a largely multi- 
voiced structure to his first novel a/-Nakhla wa-1-jiran (“The Palm Tree 
and the Neighbours’). In most of his novels he adopts a similar strategy, 
whereby chapters are narrated from the perspective of a variety of characters. 
His second novel, Khamsat aswat (‘Five Voices’, 1967; henceforth Khamsat), 
and last novel, al-Markab (‘The Boat’, 1989), are no exception. In the former, 
Farman follows five friends in Baghdad during the spring/summer of 1954, 
as they move between personal crises, political turmoil and natural disasters. 
Similarly, Markab focuses on five characters who live in Baghdad, but this 
time the action takes place after 1968, probably in the early to mid-1970s, 
and the characters are all employed by the ubiquitous state-run mu°assasa 
(company). 

There is a clear tension in these novels between two competing narrative 
styles, a tension that typifies much of Farman’s fiction apart from Nakhla. On 
the one hand, he obviously wants to bear witness to certain events, to docu- 


ment a certain sociopolitical environment (usually focusing on characters 
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from the educated lower to middle class, who suffer either from belonging to 
the political opposition or from being victims of social circumstances). On 
the other hand, he is no mere chronicler of Iraqi sociopolitical and cultural 
history and, as we have seen in previous chapters, he and other writers of his 
generation were constantly aware of the singular demands that the craft of 
fiction imposed on them. A fascination of both of these novels lies in the way 
Farman attempts to negotiate between the two strands, the documentary and 
the fictional. Incidentally, the relative merits of journalism and fiction are 
debated, at times ironically, by the characters in Khamsat.' 

Farman evidently thought a multi-voiced structure would allow him to 
offer a more comprehensive view of Iraqi society at a clearly defined historical 
moment, and this need to document events led him, perhaps inevitably, to 
conceive of characters informed by autobiographical and biographical mate- 
rial. At the same time, the dramatic and lyrical elements in these two novels 
are either reduced or confined to certain passages, rather than being perva- 
sively, organically present in the text, as is the case with his first novel. The 
dramatic power and poetic impact of these passages testify to the writer’s 
growing artistic maturity and linguistic skill, so the fact that they are embed- 
ded in a far greater proportion of documentary material than is present in 
Nakhla begs some interesting questions. 

One of the factors that might explain the emergence of the greater ele- 
ment of reportage is his exile in Moscow. It is possible to see Farman as a 
victim of exile or even as a martyr of exile, a shahid, in the original sense of a 
witness, in this case someone who dedicated his life to bearing witness to the 
troubles afflicting his country. Farman set all his works in Baghdad (with the 
exception of the 1986 novel a-Murtaja wa-'l-mu’ ajjal (“The Wished For and 
the Postponed’), set among the Iraqi immigrant community in Moscow), 
even though he spent the last thirty years of his life living in Moscow. Towards 
the end of his life he was writing about a city — and this is evident in Markab 
— with which he was no longer familiar. Farman recognised the increasing 
difficulty he had in evoking the vivid, intimate details that we find in Nakhla 
(Shulayba 1996: 346).? On the other hand, the late ‘Abd al-Rahman Munif, 
a friend of Farman’s and himself a successful novelist, wrote more positively 
about the effects of exile on Farman’s writing. While praising him for his 
depiction of the Baghdad of the 1950s, Munif also stresses how Farman was 
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enabled by his status as an exile to have a different connection to his lost 
homeland: ‘Many only discover the true, at times all-consuming, significance 
of their homeland when they are deprived of it, forcibly distanced from it’ 
(Munif 1992: 102). Farman tries to find different ways of understanding the 
physical changes taking place in Baghdad in particular, as he conjures up the 
sprawling outer suburbs in Markab.* To a secondary character in the novel 


the new areas of the city are alien places, shrouded in mystery and danger: 


In his whole life he had never gone beyond Sayyid Muhammad, beyond the 
bridge that rose over the shallow water. From there he could see an abandoned 
city, planned in a moment of vanity, then forsaken to become a rotting, 
wormlike appendage to the real Baghdad. How often he’d heard terrifying 
reports about it, heard that someone was from new Baghdad, and found this 
fact amazing and strange. There were secret houses there, adventurers, people 
who couldn’t find a place in Baghdad. The mysteries, the exciting tales, the 
frightening places began beyond the Sayyid Muhammad bridge, where the 
darkness was deeper than in a haunted garden. (Farman 1989: 206) 


Shulayba also indicates that, however painful the separation from Iraq was 
for Farman, it had positive artistic implications. For example, he comments 
that the novelist was able from his Moscow vantage point to observe the 
events unfolding in Iraq ‘from above’, depicting them in his works with 
more objectivity than those writers who remained in Iraq. While sympathis- 
ing with the difficult predicament of the latter, both Shulayba and Farman 
consider some of their literary output, especially that of the 1960s, to be too 
embroiled in the violent political battles of the day or, as a reaction against 
the external reality, to be too unconnected with Iraqi society (Shulayba 1996: 
301; Farman, quoted in al-Nu°man 1996: 403-4). 

In the 1980s, an ailing Farman, for whom exile had become a perma- 
nent condition, was likely to have looked despairingly on as his homeland 
was ravaged by war (the Iraq—Iran War lasted from 1980 until 1988) and 
by the increasing violence of the regime. Markab deals, albeit indirectly, with 
the ascendancy of a certain kind of pan-Arab totalitarian leader in Iraq (and 
in the wider Arab world and, mutatis mutandis, in many developing coun- 
tries). The two novels we will discuss in this chapter also work as documents 
intended to safeguard and preserve the experience of those intellectuals who, 
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like Farman, ended up on the losing side in the modern history of Iraq: 
those who were in favour of freedom of expression, equality, social justice, 
democracy, secular progressive policies, and who opposed totalitarian and 
authoritarian regimes. There is a feeling that very early on in his career as a 
novelist Farman decided that it was up to him to chronicle the momentous 
events of modern Iraqi history, focusing on a group of such people. Perhaps 
he was also conscious that from 1968 onwards the ruling Ba‘th Party put 
considerable resources into its project to re-write history by imposing its own 
exclusivist narrative (see, e.g., Davis 2005: 148-75). 

Even if it is impossible to deny that Farman writes from the point of 
view of the underdogs, those who are up against the usually faceless and 
anonymous powerful, it is important to understand that he does not do so in 
a superficial way. He was a man of the left and was without doubt a political 
writer, but not in a narrow sense, and he did not wish to be affiliated to any 
particular political party. He also confessed that he was unable to penetrate 
the inner world of those professional politicians he used to frequent when he 
lived in Iraq (Shulayba 1996: 336-7). The characters we are clearly invited 
to feel sympathetic towards are often weak and vulnerable partly as a result 
of their own actions, while the less sympathetic ones are far from being mere 
caricatures and often appear to be strong and capable. 

This chapter will focus on Khamsat and Markab as these are the most 
useful texts through which to trace the development of Farman’s fiction after 
Nakhla. While we have concentrated on facets of realism and the depiction of 
space in our analysis of his first novel, in this chapter we will discuss problems 
of characterisation. 

Khamsat is the most autobiographical of Farman’s novels. An analysis of 
its characters will show how the novel works both as a reportorial text and a 
work of fiction, and also define the turn his fiction took immediately after his 
first novel appeared. Markab’s significance, on the other hand, stems from its 
being a complex postcolonial text and the most telling example of Farman’s 


late style. The Lebanese critic Yumna al-“Id connects the largely overlooked 
Markab with both Khamsat and Nakhla: 


[the novel has] a precise and accurate structure, which in its style is the 


culmination of the author’s experiment begun in Khamsat aswat, and in its 
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language is an original voice that takes us back to the lively and particular 


discourse that distinguishes a/-Nakhla wa-'l-jiran (al-“Id 1998: 143) 


In Markab, Farman also shows a shrewd understanding of the way Iraqi 


society developed after the two military coups of 1968. 
Five Voices* 


The main characters in Khamsat are clearly modelled on Farman and his 
group of friends, who were part of the lively café scene of the Baghdad of the 
1950s. Indeed, the novel opens with the dedication “To my friends in their 
struggle with themselves and with others’ (Farman 2008: 5). Almost all the 
cafés mentioned above in Chapter 2 are mentioned in the novel, which is full 
of references to these and other important Baghdad locations of the time. For 
example, the five friends usually meet in the evening after work at the ‘Balqis’, 
in Aba Nuwas Street by the Tigris. 

While the characters in Nakhla are poor and sometimes destitute, in 
Khamsat, the young, educated effendiya (professional lower to middle class) 
take centre stage with all their ambitions, hopes and frustrations, as they go 
through a formative period of their lives. Secondary sources unequivocally 
tell us that the five fictional characters — the five voices of the title — were 


inspired by five real people, corresponding to the following pairings: 


Sa‘id (the first voice): Farman himself; 

Ibrahim (the second voice): the editor of the newspaper al-Ahaili (the 
Opposition newspaper Farman worked for in real life in the early 
1950s), “Abd al-Majid al-Windawi;’ 

Sharif (the third voice): the poet Husayn Mardan (1927-72);° 

°Abd al-Khilig (the fourth voice): “Abd al-Malik Nuri; 

Hamid (the fifth voice): Muhammad Husayn al-Hindawi.’ 


Farman said that the multi-voiced structure of the novel was inspired by 
William Faulkner’s Snopes Trilogy (Shulayba 1996: 344). Khamsat is made up 
of thirty-seven chapters narrated alternately from the perspective of these five 
characters. The chapters are unnumbered and only bear titles that refer to the 
ordinal number corresponding to the character/voice (“The First’ is a chap- 


ter told from the perspective of Sa‘id; “Ihe Second’ from Ibrahim’s, etc.). 
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Chapter 16, roughly mid-way through the novel (pp. 151-65), and the last 
chapter (pp. 338-52) are the only chapters that present all five voices (they 
are, respectively, entitled “The Five’ and ‘Five Voices’). This structure is not 
always respected by the author, who sometimes gives in to the temptation to 
represent Sa°id’s consciousness even in sections dedicated to other characters 
(this is the case, for instance, in chapter 13, which is a ‘Hamid chapter’). The 
autobiographical Sa*id emerges as the main protagonist, also because almost 
a third of the novel is narrated from his point of view.® 


Sa‘id versus Hamid 


At the beginning of the novel, Sa‘id finds himself in a part of the city alien 
to him, brought there by a letter sent to him at the newspaper from a woman 
called Najat, asking for help. Later he discovers that the young woman, 
whose real name is Halima, is the wife of one of his friends, Hamid, who 
has kept her and their children hidden from his social circle. Sa°id becomes 
unwillingly embroiled in Hamid’s domestic problems. He discovers that he 
abuses his wife and neglects her and their children in pursuit of a carefree, 
bohemian way of life, taken up largely with drinking and womanising. 

The character of Hamid and his predicament are used to tell us more 
about Sa‘id’s personality. Sa°id is caught in a moral dilemma. On the one 
hand, he learns that Hamid is cruel and irresponsible in his behaviour towards 
his wife and children. On the other hand, he grows increasingly uncomfort- 
able in his dealings with Halima and especially with her friend Sattar, who 
wants to help her but is far from being a disinterested party. Sa°id discovers 
that Sattar means to marry her once she obtains a divorce from Hamid. After 
Hamid finally divorces Halima, Sa‘id realises he has played a crucial role in 
persuading him to take this decision. He tries to convince himself that this 
was the right thing to do, considering Hamid’s behaviour. At the same time, 
he is aware that the situation does not involve a clear-cut division between 
right and wrong: who granted him the authority to intrude into his friend’s 
private life? Was he not wrong to let Sattar and Halima exploit him for their 
own ends? Farman uses this important thread of the plot to show how even 
a seemingly clear-cut situation can be seen from different points of view and 
poses complicated questions to the impressionable Sa‘id. 


‘The gap between theoretical stances and practical decisions is dramatised 
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throughout the novel. Sa‘id’s confrontation with Hamid is depicted can- 
didly by Farman, as his autobiographical character emerges as weak and 
self-doubting, especially when compared with the much more self-confident 
and assertive Hamid. The frustration and impotence felt by Sa°id is all the 
more painful as he is convinced that he is morally superior to the Hamids 
of this world. With all his lofty ideas and his espousal of universal values, he 
finds himself supremely ineffective.? Once again, it is worth pointing out 
that Farman, who unequivocally embraced the egalitarian values expressed 
by Sa‘id and by other characters elsewhere, does not retrospectively idealise 
his generation. He often draws attention to his characters’ weakness and self- 
righteousness, implying that they share some of the responsibility for their 
inability to change their society. 

The Israeli critic Hilla Pelled-Shapira characterises Farman’s fiction as an 
expression of ‘the educated individual’s feeling of alienation from a society 
which refuses to accept him although he grew up in it’ (Pelled-Shapira 2009: 
233). This has some truth in it: Kbamsat, like so much fiction written in vari- 
ous parts of the Arab world by writers of Farman’s generation, dramatises the 
gap separating the intellectuals from the rest of society. However, like many 
of these writers, Farman is critical of himself and his fellow intellectuals, a 
fact that Pelled-Shapira appears to miss. He is not a self-justifying chronicler 
and often depicts these social chasms in a light-hearted, humorous fashion, 
exposing the intellectuals’ pretentious and awkward behaviour: Sharif insists 
that the prostitutes he meets should describe the rooms where they work, in 
order to trigger his poetic inspiration (pp. 48-50); “Abd al-Khaliq joins the 
people as they fight to hold back the great flood in Baghdad in 1954, only to 
be asked by a student if he really had to come in ‘evening dress’ (in fact, his 
normal office clothes) (p. 165). 

To return to Hamid, he is not a mere device to allow the more sym- 
pathetic characters to disclose different sides of themselves. As in Farman’s 
other novels, the ‘villain’ emerges as a more complex character than he at 
first seems. This does not mean that his general attitude and, specifically, his 
behaviour towards Halima are ever justified. However, Farman allows him to 
speak, to make his case. We learn crucial details about his past. The orphan 
Halima, Hamid confides to Sa‘id, was imposed on him by his father when he 


was very young: one day ‘I opened my eyes and I found myself married’, he 
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complains (p. 134). In a more artistically convincing way, Farman adds depth 
to Hamid’s characterisation by associating lyrical childhood recollections and 
evocations of place with his often unattractive behaviour. In chapter 18, 
Hamid shows his unpleasant side as he complains to Halima about their sick 
child’s constant crying in the night. When she fails to silence the child, he 
decides he has had enough and leaves. At twenty past four in the morning, he 
goes through the old market towards Ghazi Street. Here he enters a strangely 
magical world that takes him back to his childhood, when his authoritar- 
ian father used to wake him up at a similar hour to go to the public baths, 
and then force him to pray (p. 178). After this first reminiscence, a series of 
striking images accompanies Hamid on his journey at the end of the night, 
through the market, across Ghazi Street to Firdaus Square: 


He passed through the market. Some of the shops had begun to open, throw- 
ing a rectangle of light, like a mat, over the cracked, black earth in whose fur- 
rows dirty water ran. Hamid saw a donkey carrying slaughtered carcases to 
where the towering frame of a butcher stood, legs splayed, in the light of his 
shop doorway. Hoarse voices argued with one another in distant corners of 
the market, sounding in the silence like the snarling of animals. Metal shut- 
ters screeched like car engines struggling to stay alive. As he emerged from 
the market Hamid saw the sky again. It was illuminated from within like 
those glass balls he used to play with as a child. The road stretched away to 
his right and left, tinged with the dawn light, and he wondered which way to 
go. He turned left towards Ghazi Street, and smelt the dusty smell of a cold 
new day. This part of Baghdad was like the ruins of a vanished city. The new 
road was still unsurfaced, and on either side were the remains of houses that 
had been demolished, but not flattened. Squares and rectangles were visible 
on the walls, traces of rooms once inhabited, giving him the feeling that he 
was walking in a dream. The same blueness and strangeness of a dream and 


the slow movement of his feet over the fragile ground. (p. 179) 


In this dream-like world between night and day, wakefulness and sleep, beauty 
and ugliness merge into one another. ‘The style takes us back to Nakhla, with 
Farman’s explorations of the textures of light and colours, to which, here, he 
adds some evocative sound effects. This strange journey does not represent 


any redemption for Hamid, nor is it an epiphany carrying the seeds of a 
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possible regeneration. It merely makes us see things through his eyes for a 
while, perhaps have some compassion for him, but more than that appreciate 
the ambiguity and lack of clarity in an individual’s motivation. 

At its most potent, Farman’s characterisation gives us what Empson sug- 
gests may be ‘the fundamental commonplace of poetry, a statement of the 
limitations of the human situation’ (Empson 2004: 73). 


Sharif: ‘?’'m the Modern Baudelaire!’ 


Khamsat includes many passages that may be informative for cultural histori- 
ans, but some of these, especially when the focus is on Sa°id and Ibrahim, are 
schematic, even didactic.'® The novel functions better as a fictional text when 
Farman deals with characters like the grumpy “Abd al-Khaliq, the irresponsi- 
ble Hamid and, perhaps even more so, the flamboyant, would-be bon viveur 
and bohemian poet Sharif. This character, undoubtedly based on the poet 
Husayn Mardan, is the protagonist of some of the most light-hearted and 
entertaining parts of the novel. He is a twenty-eight-year-old man, who poses 
as someone he would like to be but is not, and is prone to lying and boast- 
ing about his alleged exploits in the life he claims to be living.'' He is often 
the object of his friends’ ridicule, but he is also much loved by them and his 
posturing generally harms no one. He is the self-proclaimed Baudelaire of his 
day (Bidilir al-“asr), and Farman’s portrayal of this flawed character is never 
cynical. The reader’s sympathy towards him partly derives from the fact that 
his story is narrated from his own perspective. This is how he is introduced to 
the reader for the first time through Farman’s favourite narrative technique: 


third-person, indirect free discourse that depicts the character’s thoughts: 


Inspiration finally descended upon him in a café near Siig al-Harj, murky, 
arrogant inspiration. Your red lips, your dark eyes. He didn’t like this inspi- 
ration. All he could see was her oval face pointing in his direction, the dark 
night of her abaya. Her supple, slender figure, luscious as a sugar doughnut, 
black as caviar, or perhaps caviar was blue. He’d never seen it, only read 
about it, like he’d read about champagne, but never got close to it. Angrily, 
he said to himself, ‘I don’t know about these luxuries. I’m from the land 
of famished geniuses who sleep in the attics of newspaper offices. I’m the 


Baudelaire of my day.’ (p. 44)” 
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Another reason why we laugh at Sharif, without ever losing our sympathy for 
him, is that Farman gives a composite picture of him. The fact that an author 
gives us a way into a character’s ideas, feelings and attitude to life does not 
mean that we are bound to be sympathetic towards him or her. For example, 
we are similarly given access to the thoughts of some of the protagonists in 
°Ali Badr’s (Ali Bader) Baba Sartre (2001; Papa Sartre, 2009), a novel that 
satirises the Iraqi intellectuals of the 1960s and the influence of existential- 
ism in their lives. However, unlike Khamsat, Baba Sartre is a repetitive text 
expressing cynical views, propped up in the main by characters who are more 
like caricatures. Nowhere is this more evident than in the case of the main 
protagonist, “Abd al-Rahman, who has no redeeming features and emerges as 
a one-dimensional character whom the author merely ridicules. 

In Khamsat we may smile at the overblown and pretentious images that 
Sharif conjures up in his mind, as, for example, when he ventures into the 


alley where the brothels are: 


He will cross this turbulent metallic river called Rashid Street and survey 
the descending alleyway, like a Mongol general surveying the field before 
going into battle ... He stormed into a house and sat down beside a 
drooping flower. 


‘Are you coming in then?’ [she said] (p. 48) 


However, elsewhere these insights into Sharif mind are also instrumental 
in our appreciation of his genuine sufferings and crises. Like the real-life 
Mardan, Sharif has a humble background: both are sons of policemen from 
Ba‘qiba. Both seek refuge in Baghdad to escape from the dreary life of a 
provincial town. Even though Sharif dreams of Paris, Baghdad for him is a 
wondrous place full of marvels. His chance meeting with his father (pp. 147— 
50) and his relationship with Sabriyya, the sweet yet tough young prostitute, 


provide some comic scenes, which are at the same time moving and poignant. 
Illusions and Harsh Reality 


Sharif lives off his illusions and dreams: he sees himself as the modern-day 
Baudelaire; he pretends to have a sophisticated relationship with a cabaret 
artiste; he is shocked to learn that the young student with whom he is infatu- 


ated has actually got married and is spending her honeymoon in Paris, of all 
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places. If his delusional nature is a source of entertainment, the illusions the 
other characters have are taken more seriously. Hamid thinks his life is like a 
tale from A Thousand and One Nights (p. 119), at least when things are going 
well. Conversely, “Abd al-Khaliq dreams of Faulkner and Proust, and Said 
wants to emulate Gorky and Mark Twain. The Odserver-reading Ibrahim 
dreams of opening a publishing house and starting up a newspaper. He is the 
optimist against the odds, and this positive attitude keeps him going even 
after al-Nas, the newspaper where he works, is closed down (he gets married 
meanwhile, and finds solace in his domestic life). Politically, they all dream 
of a truly democratic Iraq. The novel dramatises the way all these aspirations 
and illusions are crushed by a society that for political and social reasons does 
not deliver. As a result, some characters leave the country, like Farman-Sa‘id; 
some, like Hamid, seek refuge in self-destructive addictions. Heavy drink- 
ing is a recurrent preoccupation in Farman’s fiction that reflects a very real 
problem afflicting his generation, one of the ways in which some escaped a 
frustrating, unappealing reality.'? Again, Farman explores this topic in two 
contrasting ways. Sa°id launches a moralising tirade against alcohol, couched 
in melodramatic and self-deprecating language (p. 349), plausible for a man 
of twenty-six going through a crisis. However, it is in passages that revolve 
around Hamid that the addictive power of alcohol is vividly depicted. The 


following paragraph is one of the last passages in the book to focus on him: 


His mouth is dry and sticky. His eyelids bear the weight of his forehead. He 
sat up, eyes closed and felt cold deep in his skull, but his tongue remained 
trapped in a coating of some dry, chalky substance. A sudden rush of annoy- 
ance made him impatient, even with himself. He shook his arm violently, 
struck the bed and got up. A mouthful of arak would calm him down. 
Where was it? Daringly, Hamid opened his eyes and saw it standing blackly 
next to the coffee pot waiting for him, like a small idol waiting for the 
priest to perform the rites of worship before it. He touched the cool bottle, 
poured himself a glass and swallowed it down, feeling its burning coldness 
drop deep into his gut. He chewed a piece of dry bread, and after a while 
the alcohol restored the order that had been lacking in the things around 
him. They stopped looking suspiciously at him, and seemed reconciled to 


him. He was amazed at the magic powers of this little idol. The moment 
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it was empty it filled up again, like the idol made of dates worshipped by a 
pre-Islamic tribe. These people used to eat the idol when they were hungry 
and it renewed itself constantly, just like the bottle he worshipped. (p. 339) 


The detail and the symbolism here and in passages like this belong to a form 
of fiction that is superior to the more journalistic and didactic passages of the 


novel.'4 


What Makes a Text Literary? 


Khamsat could have been called ‘1954’. Farman includes references to all 
the significant events of that momentous year. As the waters of the Tigris 
flood many areas of the city, the ascendancy of American power in the newly 
inaugurated Cold War context is hinted at (Sa°id and other Iraqi journalists 
are taken on an American helicopter over Baghdad to assess the devastation of 
the flood; in Nakhla Britain is the Western superpower). The fall of the Fadil 
al-Jamali Government (the text implies this happens at least partly because of 
its inadequate response to the natural disaster) was followed by the relatively 
free elections in which twelve members of the opposition coalition were 
elected (“Abd al-Khilig calls them with a mixture of hope and cynicism ‘the 
Twelve Imams’, p. 210; see Ahmad 1977a: 242; Batatu 1978: 686-8; Tripp 
2007: 132). The hopes aroused by the elections were soon dashed by the 
return of the much-hated Nari al-Sa°id, who dissolved the parliament and 
cracked down on the opposition, inaugurating a sort of McCarthyism (in the 
text, “Abd al-Khaliq’s name is on the list of what the pro-government papers 
call the ‘erring faction’ (p. 301) and gets sacked (p. 340). Part of al-Sa‘id’s 
repression was the closing down of opposition newspapers, including al-Ahali 
(the fictional a/-Nas in the text). 

‘The political repression was not exclusive to the rule of Nari al-Sa°id. 
In the novel there are references to the repressive regime of Nir al-Din 
Mahmid, during which period Sa‘id was sent to the Aba Ghraib military 
camp in Baghdad, while Ibrahim appeared before a judge at the al-Washash 
military camp (p. 202). Mahmiid was chief of staff of the Iraqi army and 
was appointed by the regent “Abd al-Ilah as prime minister in 1952, as an 
authoritarian figure who could deal with the anti-government demonstra- 


tions (al-intifada). He declared martial law in Baghdad province (Tripp 
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2007: 127). As the events narrated in the novel unfold, Sa‘id’s communist 
friend Talib is held in the Nuqrat al-Salman desert prison, a notorious 
prison during the monarchy. Al-Sayyab wrote a poem entitled ‘Umm sajin fi 
Nugrat al-Salman’ (“The Mother of a Prisoner in Nuqrat al-Salman’, 1952) 
which Farman quoted in his book a-Hukm al-aswad fi al-‘Irag (1957). In 
another poem (‘al-Mabgha’; “The Whorehouse’, 1960), al-Sayyab reworks 
a famous line by the classical Iraqi poet “Ali Ibn al-Jahm (“The wild cow’s 
eyes between al-Rusafa and the bridge / bring passion from whence I know 
and know not’), and writes “The wild cow’s eyes between al-Rusafa and the 
bridge / are bullet holes that embellish the surface of the full moon’ (see 
also DeYoung 1998: vii). In Khamsat, more light-heartedly, Sharif refers to 
the same line, when at the end of the novel he is complaining that Sa‘id is 
going to leave them in a city where spies are everywhere: ‘So we have to stay 
here between al-Rusafa and the bridge, even though the head of the bridge 
is full of secret police, and there are no wild cows’ eyes to be seen’ (p. 346). 
The climate of suspicion and the prevailing witch-hunt are not belittled 
by Farman, but can still be shrugged off by Sharif with a joke. Things will 
change in Markab. 

It is clear that Farman felt compelled to tackle his sociopolitical and 
cultural concerns more directly in Khamsat than in Nakhla, and he does 
this through characters more closely resembling himself and those he knew 
well. With the remaining characters he seems to have been less constrained 
and more open to adventurous portrayals, but the novel operates on an axis 
between informatively direct passages and more lyrical and dramatic ones. 
From a technical point of view, the dramatised passages are more powerful 
than the pedagogic or informative ones. The former stay with readers longer, 
leaving it to them to work out the implications of the narrative, or what 
Attridge calls, in a sustained attempt to define what makes a text ‘literary’, its 
‘staging of the fundamental processes whereby language works upon us [the 
readers] and upon the world’, demanding from us “a reading in the sense of 
a performance’ (Attridge 2004: 130). In the more memorable and effective 
passages of the novel, Farman is appealing to what Pamuk, defining novels as 
‘essentially visual literary fictions’, calls ‘our visual intelligence — our ability to 
see things in our mind’s eye and to turn words into mental pictures’ (Pamuk 
2011: 92). 
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Markab, which is not as explicitly autobiographical as Khamsat, was 
Farman’s last novel and is set in an Iraq that has changed dramatically since 


1954. 
The Boat 


If Khamsat could be called ‘1954’, a-Markab (‘The Boat’) could be called 
al-Mu’assasa (“The Company’, “The Firm’).'° Published in 1989, only one 
year before Farman died, this novel too is set in Baghdad, presumably in the 
early to mid-1970s.'® All the main characters work for a state-run company, 
a clear symbol of the country as a whole (it is significant that the readers are 
never told what the company actually does or what it produces). 

‘The narrative structure of the novel is similar to that of Khamsat in that 
it includes five main ‘voices’, but it is less rigid and schematic. Here some 
chapters are narrated from the perspective of secondary characters or focus on 
more than one character. The style has greater consistency, as straightforward 
documentary passages are substituted with scenes and dialogues that still 
have sociopolitical significance, but are more fictionalised, less explicit, than 
in Khamsat. Al-“Id, the author of one of the few critical analyses of Markab, 
writes that on first impressions the novel is, “sometimes, sparse and slack to 
the point of saying nothing; at other times, tangled up in its own meanings 
to the point of obscurity’ (al-“Id 1998: 143). We argue that Farman chose to 
write a deliberately opaque novel, and that by virtue of this choice Markab 
is the culmination of his sociopolitical discourse, as expressed in his fiction. 
As al-‘Id also suggests, it is as if the text, by virtue of its ambiguity, invites us 
to have ‘a patient dialogue with it’ in order to grasp its significance (ibid.). 
In other words, the implications of what is narrated here are not as readily 
available to readers as they usually are in Khamsat, and demand of them even 
more of a ‘performance’, to adapt Attridge’s expression. 

The main characters of the novel are, or have been, friends and can be 
divided into two groups. The younger characters are: the engineer “Isam 
(who initially works at the Follow-up Department, gism al-mutaba‘a); 
Shihab, the head of the Marketing Department; and Ra’id, a journalist, who 
is head of the Media Office and, as such, is subordinate to Shihab. These 
men are embroiled in a rat race and are used by Farman to depict a certain 


climate developing in the society of Ba‘thist Iraq that emerged after the 1968 
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military coups. The other two characters are older: the painter Khalil and his 
friend and neighbour “Abd al-Mun‘im, a calligrapher who is also called by 
his friends, with a mixture of affection and sarcasm, Shaykh Ni‘ma.'” The 
Shaykh has fewer pages devoted to him than the other characters and can be 
considered as Khalil’s alter ego. The two middle-aged men are the characters 
who, without being as clearly autobiographical as Sa‘id in Khamsat, appear to 
voice some of the concerns that Farman had as an artist looking back on his 
life. Like Farman’s father, “Abd al-Mun‘im’s father repaired telephone wires 
in the Iraqi countryside, travelling on horseback (Farman 1989: 188-9). In 
this chapter we will focus exclusively on the younger characters. 


“Isam versus Shihab versus the Managing Director 


The novel, especially its first part, is dominated by the suspense created by 
the rumours surrounding Siham, a company employee said to have been 
raped during a trip organised by the company to Umm al-Khanazir (an 
island in the Tigris in Baghdad).'* The first chapters focus on the day of the 
trip when “Isam, Ra’id, Khalil and ‘Abd al-Mun‘im arrive on the shore 
of the Tigris after the boat has already left. They feel tricked and “Isam is 
sure he has been deliberately misled by his one-time friend and now rival 
Shihab, who did manage to get on the boat. The episode of the missed boat 
and the rumours about Siham reveal an atmosphere of frustration, suspi- 
cion and intense competition inside the company and especially between its 
young employees, embodied in the characters of “Isam and Shihab, who are 
desperate to succeed. 

The company is dominated by an atmosphere of flux and instability that 
makes its employees exchange whispered gossip in the corridors and at their 
desks. Conspiracy is in the air. Later we learn that in the four years of its exist- 
ence, the company has had four managing directors. At the beginning Shihab 
is favoured by the director, but when this director is substituted by a new one, 
°“Isam becomes the rising star. The two young men were friends before Shihab 
judged that friendship stood in the way of success. Their families come from 
the same village and their fathers know each other. Both men have a prob- 
lematic relationship with their fathers, who have strong characters but could 
hardly be more different. “Abd al-Ghani, “Isam’s father, embodies the moral 


strength of a traditional upbringing; he disapproves of his son’s divorcing his 
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wife Lamis, and his unwillingness to face up to his responsibilities towards his 
son Hani.” He is ‘Isam’s unheeded conscience. Ahmad, Shihab’s father, who 
regards his son as plain stupid, embodies the pernicious side of a traditional 
mentality and way of living, where connections and patronage are everything. 
He and his son feel entitled to resort to any means to obtain power and suc- 
cess, without much consideration for morals and ethics. Shihab goes so far 
as to justify this unethical behaviour to himself by defining it as a laudable 
aspect of the traditional Arab way of thinking (p. 156).”° This being a Farman 
novel, no character is allowed to slide into a black-and-white caricature, and 
Shihab is often portrayed as a weak and awkward person. He suffers from 
bouts of sexual impotence and has an uncomfortably exploitative relation- 
ship with a woman called Maria, who receives material favours from him in 
exchange for sex. 

Despite the importance of the “Isam/Shihab relationship, it is through 
°Isam’s relationship with the new managing director that his characterisation 
takes shape, as he changes from being introverted and tentative to increas- 
ingly self-assertive. It is also through these two characters that the novel 
acquires a postcolonial dimension, as it reflects the radical changes that have 
occurred in Iraq since the 1950s, the era depicted in Khamsat. 

It is telling that the new managing director’s name, Jalil Muhammad 
Jalil, is mentioned only once in the novel (p. 164). He is usually referred to 
by his title (a/-mudir al-‘amm), in a way that suggests he is to be seen as an 
archetypal leader. At first, he appears to be a charismatic new director and 
a technocrat who intends to implement radical reforms in an uncompro- 
mising fashion. He aims to put an engineer in charge of every department 
and is against the presence of retired military officers in the company. His 
‘revolution’ is also meant to clean up the reputation of the organisation. 
He is ruthless in his operation, regardless of the fairness of his decisions. He 
unjustly demotes Siham, when her reputation as a chaste unmarried woman 
is tarnished by unfounded rumours after the alleged Umm al-Khanazir 
incident. 

As the novel progresses, the characterisation of the managing director as 
leader acquires further features that invite an allegorical reading. The demo- 
tion of Siham is part of his bold redeployment of personnel, which makes 
employees have doubts about their own future and ‘instils fear in [their] 
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hearts’ (p. 163). Changes are necessary in a bid to save the declining state-run 
company and defend it from certain “biased elements’ who are out to make 
the country’s public sector fail and discredit its socialist course (p. 164). 

The characters in Khamsat dream about the West (especially its culture 
and literature), while at the same time opposing its imperialistic tendencies. 
Markab shows us a different postcolonial climate. Characters like “Isam and 
the managing director have been educated partly in the West. They have 
experienced what the director is fond of calling ‘the shock of the West’, as 
he points out in a pedestrian fashion some of the most obvious or superficial 
features of Western countries, when compared with a country like Iraq: a 
freer, unrestrained way of living, the availability of numerous and multifari- 
ous forms of entertainment (including sex and ‘rude films’), and especially 
scientific and technological progress.”! After having spent two years in the 
United States, where he struggled to obtain a diploma, ‘he left the West 
behind, hating it’ (p. 164). However, he is aware of its technological power: 


Technology means power, and power is an excellent way to demonstrate 
your will. He would say in his private meetings: “We, in the East, have our 
own particular problems, but we also have our own particular way of deal- 
ing with them. But there is no harm in benefiting from western technology 


to deal with these problems in the way that we see fit.’ (ibid.) 


It is hard not to associate these words with the mentality of some autocratic 
Arab leaders who emerged in the post-independence era, and possibly even 
with their justification of the use of force (a force often enhanced by the 
West’s technological help). There are other passages in the text that seem to 
present the character of the managing director as a symbol of a certain ruth- 
less, self-aggrandising, nominally socialist, pan-Arab leader (maybe a Saddam 
figure). 

When “Isam looks back at the years he spent at university with Lamis 
and Siham, he says: “At that time, the mid-1960s ... there was a struggle 
between the majority of people who, like Siham Ibrahim, respected the rules 
of the game; and a destructive minority” whose only concern was to obtain 
whatever they wanted’ (p. 115). Siham, who played by the rules in the mid- 
1960s, is now demoted, her honour stained, while the new managing director 


takes over to lead his bloody revolution. Elsewhere, the director’s mentality is 
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further exposed. Like “Isam, he harbours deep feelings of injustice. They both 
feel that they have been wronged and this, in the director’s view, might spur 
them on to avenge themselves and achieve whatever they want: ‘the feeling of 
having been wronged pushes men to good and bad deeds. It creates criminals 
but also great men, leaders of nations’ (p. 164). 

The director’s lack of scruples and potentially violent nature gradually 
emerge. One day, when he sees “Isam looking tired and anxious, he says, rely- 
ing on his usual stereotypical generalisations: ‘Anxiety is a strange feeling for 
a believing oriental soul to have. It means indecision and indecision means 


weakness .. .’ and then he adds ominously: 


The mission in front of us is arduous and demanding. We must accept that 
blood will be shed, for it is a noble mission. Which noble act has ever been 
successful without the shedding of blood? Has there ever been a blood- 
less revolution? The French Revolution? Or the blood-soaked Bolshevik 
Revolution? (p. 254) 


If the company can be seen as a symbol for Iraq at a certain historical period 
and the director as its leader, what can be said of “Isam as its citizen? Initially, 
“Isam benefits from the revamp by being promoted by the new director. First, 
he is appointed to run the boss’s personal office, and then is even asked to 
work as his deputy. However, almost nothing in the novel is straightforward 
and things are rarely what they seem. From their first meeting, the director 
looks as if he is testing the introverted and tentative “Isam, keeping him on 
edge, unsure of the director’s true intentions. The director is also eager, once 
“Isam has come under his wing, to change the young man. This change is 
ambiguous: “Isam can either be seen to grow increasingly self-assertive, for 
his and the company’s good; or he can be seen to grow increasingly reckless, 
to his own detriment and for the director's own good. For example, the direc- 
tor gently pushes °Isam into the arms of Wisal, an attractive nurse whom 
“Isam gets to know, seemingly by chance, thanks to his superior (p. 166). 
“Isam embarks on a potentially career-damaging affair with Wisal, a married 
woman whose husband is in prison. 

What are the director’s true intentions towards his new right arm? There 
is a possibility that he might use him as a scapegoat if things go wrong. There 


are allegations that all is not well with the company, some contractors will 
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not respect their commitments and “Isam, who signed the contracts while 
acting as his boss’s deputy, will be blamed for this. “Isam is first warned of 
this danger by anonymous phone calls, then, in the last chapter, by his step- 
brother Qays. Even if a possibly fatal debacle seems to be on the cards for 
°Isam, Farman decides to finish the novel by leaving “Isam uncertain of what 
might happen next, consumed by doubts, pondering on all the warnings he 
has been receiving and on the real intentions of whoever might be behind 
them. Of all Farman’s open-ended finales, Markab’s is the most spectacularly 
dark. “Isam starts doubting every person he knows. Who is really plotting 
against him? The director or Shihab? Is his step-brother to be trusted? Even 
Wisal might be a beautiful pawn in the hands of his enemies: her life story 
sounds to him like the plot of a trite Egyptian film (p. 285). 

Farman’s choice not to give centre stage to “Isam’s downfall, but rather to 
his ever-growing paranoia, heightens his account of an atmosphere dominated 
by the arrogance of a whimsical arbitrary power. What the novel dramatises is 
a society where people like “Isam, who have legitimate aspirations and have 
done nothing particularly wrong (at least, no worse than their competitors), 
are put in a situation that leads them to paranoia and uncertainty: they no 
longer know who is their friend, who their foe; they even come to question 
their brother’s intentions,” and ultimately they are left none the wiser as to 
what tomorrow might bring. 

In a memorable final scene all this is alluded to in a most delicate, sinister 
way by means of a mysterious character, “Atif, who had previously intro- 
duced himself to “Isam as the brother of someone who had studied with him 
in England. If the novel is about evoking an atmosphere of conspiracy, then 
its language is allusive, and what characters say can be interpreted in different 
ways. ‘Atif calmly tells “Isim that the obscure misfortunes befalling some 
employees of the company are actually easily explained. His words sound like 
half-threats to “Isam. 

But the sinister power of the scene lies in what is mot written. Maybe 
“Isam really is paranoid and ‘Atif is an innocent bystander making references 
to the company that “Isam misreads. We go back and read the same pages 
over again, looking for more clues that might resolve the ambiguity once and 
for all. But to no avail. The doubt will always stay in our heads, as Farman’s 


enigmatic prose has transformed us into little “Isams: it is only at this point 
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that we can grasp the power of the novel, as Farman’s master-stroke of unit- 
ing its form with its meaning dawns on us. 

The circle of the novel is closed in the very last lines, which recall its 
beginning. But this is an illusory closure. “Atif invites “Isim to join him and 
his family the following Friday, on a trip to Umm al-Khanazir. “Isam takes 
the invitation as a sort of personal insult that reminds him of his failure to 
join the original excursion to the island, and he replies to the invitation with 
the most inconclusive and open of answers: al-ayydm bayna-na (‘Let’s wait 
and see’, p. 287). 


Ten Voices 


One of the most conspicuous differences between Khamsat and Markab is in 
their respective tones. Khamsat, despite depicting how the hopes of its protag- 
onists are eventually shattered, retains some joie de vivre, expressed through 
recurrent light-hearted, humorous episodes and dialogues. Some hope for 
the future remains, even if against considerable odds. For example, both the 
naively idealistic Sa°id and the more sceptical and bitter “Abd al-Khaliq plan 
to leave Baghdad to visit the Iraqi countryside. Sa‘id thinks this is where the 
true Iraq is. Even though their dream does not materialise and at the end of 
the novel Sa°id leaves Iraq for Syria, it is still a possibility, a hope, however 
fanciful the quest might seem.” In Markad, on the contrary, this idealism has 
already been experienced and is seen only in retrospect, by the painter Khalil, 
years after it has faded. Khalil recalls such idealistically naive experiences with 
nostalgia for a more innocent period in his life. Today, his flawed relation- 
ship with the woman he lives with, Husna, originally from the countryside, 
demonstrates how hard it is for two people who have had radically different 
upbringings to communicate. 

In Markab the few light-hearted passages seem stifled by the often gro- 
tesque bad taste of the times. There is more bitterness and hopelessness, even 
if some characters can actually have access to the centres of power (something 
of which the quixotic characters of Khamsat could only dream).” It is ironic 
that by the end of the novel the reader feels that perhaps the clueless Shihab 
is going to make it and be successful in life. Not surprisingly, though, he 
will probably manage this thanks to his father’s connections: he marries the 


daughter of a powerful contractor (‘a man more powerful than managing 
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directors and even government ministers’, one of those who have ‘a foot here 
and four bank accounts abroad’; p. 183).7° 

This Iraq resembles a Mafia-state where the new ruthless powerful elites 
(despite the socialistic rhetoric they articulate) happily exploit old social vices, 
such as the absence of the rule of law (observed in Nakhla’s occupied Baghdad 
of the Second World War) or the tyranny of patronage (already present in the 
Iraq of the 1930s, stigmatised in Ayyab’s al-Duktir Ibrahim). 

From a postcolonial perspective, the two novels show a sociopolitical 
development that could apply in many countries in the Arab world and else- 
where. We go from the 1950s, a period of repression and dependency, but 
of great expectations, to the 1970s, a period with too little to show (high oil 
revenues and imported technology for a happy few) for shattered hopes and 
painful compromises. 

‘The Iraqi society of the 1970s, with its ill-defined and mysterious centres 
of power, provides the unsettling background to other key texts by writers 
of Farman’s generation. One of the most significant of these is Mahdi ‘Isa 
al-Saqr’s novel al-Shati* al-thani (“The Other Shore’, 1998), which we will 


analyse in the next chapter. 
Notes 


1. Al-Nu°man defines Farman as ‘a historian-through-literature of Iraqi events’ 
(al-Nu°man 1996: 38). 

2. In al-Qurbdn, written in Moscow in 1974, a character reflects on the elusiveness 
of memory, how for him the night ‘is for searching for the impossible, for the 
thread to the past, which with the passing of time grows as thin as a spider’s web’ 
(Farman 1975: 145). 

3. His novel Zilal ‘ala al-nafidha (1979) depicts the generational gap between 
‘Abd al-Wahid and his sons, reinforced by the symbolism of the family’s move 
from old Baghdad to a more modern quarter in al-Salihiyya (the Dhak al-Sawb 
of Nakhla), and the way these characters relate to it. Farman admitted that 
by the time he wrote Zi/é/ information about everyday life in Baghdad was 
becoming scarce. It was to be the last novel he set in a specific quarter of the city 
(Shulayba 1996: 346). 

4, Like Nakhla, Khamsat aswat was made into a play with the same title and then 
into a feature film in 1975 entitled a/-Mun‘ataf (“The Turning Point’) directed 
by the renowned Iraqi director Ja‘ far “Ali (1933-98). 
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. Farman dedicated his fourth novel, a/-Qurbdn, to his ‘late friend’ al-Windawi 


(Farman 1975: 5). 


. It is worth noting that the character of Sharif in the film adaptation of the 


novel was played by the great Iraqi playwright, actor and director, Yusuf al-°Ani 
(Dhakira “iragiyya 2012). 


. This is the most obscure member of the group. According to one source he was 


a ‘young banker’ (al-Mur‘ib 2009). 


. Twelve chapters are narrated from Sa°id’s perspective (Sharif has seven chapters, 


Hamid six and °Abd al-Khaliq and Ibrahim five each). For a translation into 
English of the first and last chapters and a feature on Farman, see Banipal, 29 
(Summer 2007): 44-77. 


. Impotence is also a leitmotif in Markab. 


. For example, in ch. 8 Ibrahim has a conversation with Aliya’, the younger sister 


of his future wife Amina. This somewhat arbitrary dialogue is used to convey a 
point of view on the status of women in Iraqi society (pp. 89-91). For a better 
treatment of the topic, which is a recurring theme in Farman’s works, see his 


novel a-Qurban (1975). 


. Secondary sources tell us that Mardan himself was prone to boasting and exag- 


gerating. For example, he would tell his friends about his relationship with the 
famous singer °Afifa Iskandar, a relationship few believed really existed (see, 
e.g., Dhakira “irdgiyya 2012). In the novel, Sharif lies about spending wonderful 
nights of sophisticated pleasure with a cabaret artiste he knows and takes Sa*id 
to see her perform (pp. 286-91). Mardan himself acknowledged that the novel’s 
characters were based on real people, but says nothing about Sharif’s being based 
on him (Mardan 2010: 125). 


. Fora reading of this passage and an intriguing portrayal of Farman’s work, see 


Farag Dawud’s short film on the writer, Memory and Roots 1. 


. Drinking alcohol is also perceived of as a pleasurable experience, conducive to 


creative discussion, both in Khamsat and in Farman’s other novels. 


. Similarly, the whole of ch. 32 (pp. 292-9), which depicts how Hamid is becom- 


ing dependent on alcohol, is one of the most artistically rewarding of the novel, 
sustained as it is by vivid detail, a brilliantly choreographed description of 
Hamid trying to shave before having his first drink of the morning. 


. The Egyptian critic “Ali al-Ra‘i suggests the novel could have been entitled “The 


Rape’ (al-Ra‘i 1991: 431). 


. While it is not clear when the events of the novel take place, Fatima al-Muhsin 


states that it is set in the mid-1970s (al-Muhsin 1998). The text contains a 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 
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few hints that suggest this could be the case. These are references made by 
characters to the political situation, especially to the mixed fortunes of the Iraqi 
Communist Party and its fluctuating relationship with the ruling Ba‘th Party at 
the time (see, for instance, Farman 1989: 228, 267-9 and compare with Batatu 
1978: 1109-10 and Tripp 2007: 200-2). The critic Khalid al-Misri thinks that 
the novel is set in the 1980s (al-Misri 1997: 106, 122), but he does not offer any 
evidence to substantiate his claim. This seems to us to be unlikely, as the text 
does not include a single reference to the war with Iran (1980-8). Moreover, 
the numerous references to state-owned companies and (allegedly) socialist and 
progressive policies seem to fit more with the Iraq of the 1970s. 

“Abd al-Mun‘im is called ‘Shaykh’ because he is proud of a photograph por- 
traying him wearing the traditional Gulf headgear (a/-ghutra wa-'l-‘igal), from 
the days when he was living in the southern city of Kit. The cynical Shihab 
sees him as an antiquated vestige of a time ‘whose page has been turned’ 
(p. 46). 

Farman had originally entitled the novel Jazirat Umm al-Khanazir (‘Pig Island’) 
ot Ribla ila Umm al-Khanazir (Journey to Pig Island’; “Ali 1991: 561), but the 
publisher Suhayl Idris changed the title to a/-Markab, either because he did not 
want the word ‘pig’ to appear in the title (Nafi® 1996: 545) or to avoid prob- 
lems, as the island was a well-known playground for the political elite and their 
hangers-on (al-Nu°man 1996: 40). 

Once a romantic, poetry-writing student at university, “Isam married Lamis and 
had a son, Hani, but divorced her to pursue his studies in London. Since their 
divorce, his son lives with Lamis and ‘Isam takes him out once a week. 

A marriage between the mentality of the clan and the new, supposedly revolu- 
tionary and progressive, Iraq is hinted at in a scene where Ahmad and his son 
attend a mourning ceremony. A wake is an excellent opportunity for network- 
ing and self-promotion, if necessary by repeating empty nationalistic clichés 
(pp. 42-6). 

The East-West encounter has, of course, been a recurring theme in modern 
Arabic fiction from its beginnings. Here it is just part of the managing director’s 
cynical rhetoric. For an extended discussion of this issue as it figures in modern 
Arabic fiction, see El-Enany (2006). 

‘A destructive minority’ is our translation of agalliyya sidamiyya. This could also 
be read as agalliyya Saddamiyya (‘a Saddamist minority’), and we assume this 
ambiguity is deliberate. 


It is not incidental that “Isam is confronted by his step-brother and that his rival 


24. 


25. 


26. 
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Shihab, too, is a sort of brother to him, by virtue of “Isam’s mother having been 
Shihab’s wet nurse back in the village. 

Whereas Sa‘id wants to write about the Tigris and the Euphrates like Mark 
Twain wrote about the Mississippi, “Abd al-Khaliq wants to emulate the char- 
acter Chichikov when he buys the identities of dead peasants in Gogol’s Dead 
Souls. Said comments on his friend’s plan by sadly pointing out that twenti- 
eth-century Iraq can indeed be compared with the backward country that was 
nineteenth-century Russia (p. 306). 

Al-Misri also notes that the characters of Markab, as compared with those of 
Khamsat, have given up fighting the authorities (a/-su/ta) and that their ideo- 
logical sparkle has dimmed (al-Misri 1997: 122) at a time when impotence, 
individualism and frustration dominate (ébid., p. 128). Al-Id writes that the 
time in which the novel is set is one of ‘opportunism, calculating and plotting’ 
(al-°Id 1998: 144). 

During Shihab’s riotous wedding reception, where bad taste rules, the guests get 
drunk, unleash two fat roosters on the dinner table and make coarse sexist jokes 


(pp. 274-8). 


5 


The Other Shore: Dialogue and Difference 
in Mahdi ‘Isa al-Saqr’s al-Shati’ al-thant 


The Basra Connection 


As we are in Basra, city of river, sea and song... 
Preface to Mukhtarat min al-adab al-basri al-hadith (Selections from New 
Literature from Basra) (1956: a) 


M ahdi “Isa al-Saqr was a prominent member of the Fifties generation, a 
contemporary of Nuri, Farman, al-Takarli and Badr Shakir al-Sayyab. 
He came from Basra and although he settled in Baghdad in 1969, Basra was 
the setting for his most distinctive work, including a/-Shati’ al-thani (‘The 
Other Shore’, 1998; henceforth Shati’). He was initially a short-story writer, 
who then published seven novels between 1987 and his death in 2006, which 
are remarkable for their technical innovation, and disciplined and lyrical 
language. In this chapter, after a brief introduction to the writer, we will 
discuss his novel Shati’ in detail, focusing particularly on the use of internal 
dialogue and second-person narration, and the bearing these have on spatial 
and temporal elements of the novel. Shati* is immediately different from all 
the works mentioned above because of its setting, the southern city of Basra. 
Salam °Abbid identifies Basra as home to many independent-minded and 
determined writers (“Abbiid 2002: 268-9). 

Al-Saqr was born in Basra in 1927, and died in Baghdad in March 2006. 
His first collection of stories (Mujrimin tayyibin, ‘Goodhearted Criminals’) 
was published in 1954,' the same year as Niri’s Nashid al-ard. Although he 
was living and working in Basra at the time, his stories, as they were pub- 
lished in al-Adib and elsewhere, caught the attention of writers like Nari and 
al-Takarli, who recognised him at once as a kindred spirit in his innovative 
approach to both subject matter and technique. Like them, he began writing 
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in the late 1940s, and consciously moved away from the prevailing didacti- 
cism and romanticism and began experimenting with fictional techniques, 
such as stream of consciousness, fragmentation, disruption of linear time, 
polyphony and internal dialogue (al-Sagr 2001c: 55). 

The loose cultural and artistic groupings, the heated arguments, the 
regular exchange of work in progress and discussions on the work of for- 
eign writers, both Arab and Western, that we have described in Chapter 2, 
was to a lesser extent replicated in Basra in these years (1940s—50s) in ways 
that still have to be documented comprehensively.” The writer Muhammad 
Khudayyir, looking back on his schooldays in the city, writes that the 1950s 
were ‘glorious years’, witnessing parliamentary elections, ‘the death of feudal- 
ism’, the flourishing of journalism, Hudayri Aba ‘Aziz’s concerts on the 
radio, new models of cars on the roads, cinemas, circuses, art exhibitions, 
bicycle races and football matches: ‘the city looked wonderful to the students 
coming from the surrounding countryside, their skinny feet discovering new 
roads, branching off down unknown paths’ (Khudayyir 1996: 85). 

Despite harsh economic circumstances, long lists of banned books and 
publishing difficulties, as well as the irksome features of the Allied armies’ 
presence (for example, what ‘Abd al-Ilah Ahmad refers to as “drunken sol- 
diers of the occupying armies accosting girls in the streets of their cities with 
no regard for custom and tradition’; Ahmad 1977b: 10), writers in both 
Basra and Baghdad were profoundly aware of the need for change, both in 
these very traditions themselves and above all in the tools and techniques of 
literary expression, and were eager for greater exposure to Western fiction. As 
we have seen above, it was at this time that Nari made one of the first seri- 
ous attempts to use stream of consciousness or internal monologue in Arabic 
fiction, directly influenced by his reading of Joyce’s Ulysses. Al-Saqr explicitly 
acknowledges his debt to Nuri as late as 1989 when he writes: ‘If I have writ- 
ten anything of note, then I am greatly indebted to those beautiful, expressive 
stories [Nuri] wrote, which prompted me to embark on the pleasures and 
pains of writing fiction’ (al-Saqr 1989: 125). 

Al-Sagqr first came to literature as a bored teenager in Basra, according to 
his own account in a 2001 interview. Looking for something to relieve the 
monotony of life, he tried sport and painting before moving more seriously 


to music, learning the violin from a white Russian musician who played in 
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a Basra nightclub. He then developed a passion for reading, especially crime 
fiction, and graduated to ‘serious’ literature, discovering contemporary Iraqi 
writers through al-Adib and al-Adab (al-Saqr 2001c: 50). 

Al-Saqr was concerned from the beginning of his literary career to experi- 
ment with technique. He recalls attempting to write a story in the 1940s by 
narrating two connected but disparate accounts of events simultaneously in 
two separate columns on the same page, inspired by the experimentation 
of an ‘unknown’ American short-story writer. This ended in failure, but 
taught him the technique of ‘fast cutting’ (a/-taqti* al-sari‘), which he used in 
another early short story (‘al-Tabib al-khafir’, “The Shy Doctor’, subsequently 
lost, according to the author). It caught the attention of al-Sayyab, who was 
from a small village close to Basra, and was the beginning of their important 
literary friendship (zbid., p. 52). 

Contemporaries from Basra, including the writer and critic Mahmid 
‘Abd al-Wahhab, used to comment on drafts of his work. Al-Saqr tells of 
his first meeting with “Abd al-Wahhab on a bridge over the River ‘Ashshar 
in Basra when they had both just had stories published in a/-Adab (January 
1954). After that they used to meet regularly, often with al-Sayyab in Badr 
Café on the Basra Corniche by the Shatt al-°Arab (al-Saqr 2001b: 55). In 
Basra in 1952, al-Saqr and other writers and poets, including al-Sayyab, 
had founded a literary group, Usrat al-fann al-mu‘asir (“The Family of 
Contemporary Art’), with the aim of facilitating the publication of innovative 
Iraqi texts (al-Sagr 2001c: 49). 

Many years later, in 1995, al-Saqr published Ashwaq ta’ir al-layl 
(‘Longings of the Night Bird’), a novel loosely based on some aspects of 
al-Sayyab’s life. This contains extensive passages of a second-person narrative 
in the form of draft memoirs written by the central character in his hospital 
bed. These memoirs constitute a substantial story within a story, a straight- 
forward linear narration rather than interior monologue, but in them the 
writer addresses himself exclusively in the second person. Al-Saqr also uses 
the second person for just two intense pages of internal monologue at the 
end of his first published novel, al-Shahida wa- l-zanji (‘The Witness and the 
Black Man’) (al-Sagr 1988: 129-31). It is tempting to trace a line of influ- 
ence from his close early interaction with al-Sayyab to his innovative narrative 


technique in his novels, specifically in his use of second-person narration, 
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which culminates in Shati’. The influence of T. S. Eliot on al-Sayyab is well 
known, and DeYoung points out how “The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock’, 
where Prufrock addresses himself in the second person (‘Let us go then, 
you and I’), would have been a model for al-Sayyab (DeYoung 1998: 204). 
Even more strikingly in al-Sayyab’s poem ‘al-Mimis al-‘amya”’ (“The Blind 
Whore’), the innovative manipulation of the narrative point of view includes 
the use of the second-person narrative, both in internal dialogue and where 
the narrator addresses his character (ibid., pp. 244-5). 

Al-Saqr published five collections of short stories? and many individual 
stories in journals and newspapers. There are notable gaps between his pub- 
lications of fiction, specifically between 1960 and 1986, when he hardly 
published anything. What is more remarkable, however, is that he published 
five novels in an explosion of creativity between 1987 and 1998, considerably 
more innovative in form and content than many of his short stories, and on 
a level with the best contemporary Arab novels, but these have not yet begun 
to receive the critical attention they deserve, outside Iraq at least.* 


The Other Shore 


The novel a/-Shati’ al-thani represents the culmination of al-Saqr’s formal 
experimentation, which develops around his unusual use of the second- 
person internal dialogue. The following passage is the remarkable beginning 
of the novel: 


A few words scribbled hastily on a page torn from a school exercise book, 
brought to you by a man you’ve never set eyes on before, will be the begin- 
ning of a life of confusion and incurable distress, but how are you to know 
this now as you study the words, unaware of what lies in store for you? It’s 
a message from an old woman, one of your relatives, asking you to come 
and see her as soon as possible. “Son, I’m in trouble.’ What’s brought 
this woman to Basra? And where’s her son? You haven’t seen them since 
you were transferred from the capital to this southern city more than two 
years ago, and on your trips back to Baghdad since then, in the vacations, 
you've always been busy with your family, and your fiancée, and never 
had a chance to visit your relatives, what does this woman want from you? 


(al-Saqr 1998: 5) 
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This initial scene is reminiscent of the opening of Farman’s Khamsat, where 
the protagonist also receives a letter asking for help. (This may be a conscious 
allusion by al-Saqr to Farman’s work.) The first pages of SAdti’? are memora- 
ble for more than one reason. First, they set the tone of the whole narrative, 
with their sense of foreboding and the confusing expectations they set up in 
the reader. A feeling of mystery is evoked even if we are told straight away 
that the protagonist’s life from now on will be one ‘of confusion and incur- 
able distress’. The mystery surrounds the ways in which his life reaches this 
stage, and how and why the scribbled message is the start of such an upheaval. 
As the author wrote about another of his novels, Surakh al-nawaris (“The 
Cry of the Seagulls’, 1997), the focus is not so much on what happens next, 
but on ow it happens (al-Saqr 1997b: 51), and we will see below how the 


suspense is maintained in Shdati’. 
Dialogue: Internal and External 


Besides the frequent parenthetic clauses, the most striking feature of this 
opening paragraph, and the one with more bearing on the structure of the 
novel as a whole, is the use of the second-person narrative, through which the 
main character (Sami) addresses himself. Al-Sagr makes use of all three nar- 
rative persons in the novel, but focuses exclusively on Sami’s consciousness. 
However, whereas the third and first persons seem at times to fulfil similar 
functions (so much as to appear interchangeable), the second person fulfils 
different tasks, one of which affects dialogue, around which the structure of 
the novel evolves. 
We have two main kinds of dialogue in Shati’: 


(1) Internal dialogue which takes place within Sami’s consciousness. 
(2) External dialogue between Sami and others. This can be divided into two 
further categories: 

(i) external dialogue between Sami and other characters conveyed 
through straightforward direct speech, taking place in the present 
time of the narration; 

(ii) external dialogue internalised in Sami’s consciousness as he 


remembers it. 
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‘The second person is used to dramatise the internal dialogue (1), as it makes it 
more explicit.* At times, this internal dialogue between Sami and the second- 
person narrating voice portrays a dialogue between the unconscious self of 
the protagonist, as he is in the present time of the narration, and his con- 
scious self, which seems to come back from the future. In the passage quoted 
above we have Sami asking himself: ‘but how are you to know this [that these 
words will be the beginning of a life of confusion] now?’¢ The Iraqi critic 
Muhannad Yanis notes that the dramatic tension of the novel derives from 
Sami’s debates with himself about his motives (Yanis 2001: 18-20). 

In other passages this narrative method (dialogue (1)) is used to convey 
a straightforward dialogue between two tendencies within Sami, without the 
presence of a voice that knows how Sami’s story is going to end: 


But what can you do? I'll give them some more money! In addition to what 
you left on the rug for them today, when the old woman was reluctant to 
take it directly from you. . . Fine, but what then? I don’t know, maybe the 
problem will solve itself, how on earth problems get solved by themselves 


I don’t know now I don’t know but I'll come up with something. (p. 8) 


‘The use of the second person in the following passage confronts us in a 
particular way, making us identify with Sami, or feel impatient towards him, 
depending on what we bring to the text. In either case, it begins to tell us at 
this early stage in the text how he conceives of himself: 


When you go back into the school and cross the yard to your room, with 
your grave face and absent-minded expression, the movement round about 
you subsides and the girls’ shouting dies down as their eyes follow you 
almost with fear, for of course they don’t know that their headmaster’s seri- 
ous face is only a fragile mask behind which hides an easily impressionable 


person, unable to withstand the slings of fortune for any length of time. 


(p. 6) 


Sami, the headmaster of a Basra girls’ school, embodies the quintessential 
middle-class, ordinary man caught up in an extraordinary situation. The 
letter, which he receives via “Awwad, a smuggler who lives on the other shore 
of the Shatt al-°Arab, leads him to meet Salwa through her elderly mother- 


in-law, Umm ‘Abbas, whose son ‘Abbas has recently died in a car accident, 
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leaving his apparently pregnant wife, Salwa, a widow.’ The two women, who 
are currently staying with “Awwad (a close friend of the late “Abbas), ask for 
Sami’s help. As portrayed in his internal debates (dialogue (1)), Sami is at 
first unsure what he can do to help them, and indeed whether he wants to do 
anything at all: he is initially disturbed by the situation, but their story, and 
especially that of the younger woman, increasingly fascinates him. 

Here, as throughout the novel, al-Saqr varies the form according to how 
the content changes: the form mirrors and expands the content. Accordingly, 
a shift in syntax and style corresponds to the increasing presence of Salwa’s 
story within Sami’s consciousness. The final pages of the first chapter depict 
Sami coming back on a boat from the ‘other’ shore where he has met and 
spoken to Umm “Abbas and seen Salwa for the first time. The narrative style 
of this section is dense with very long sentences, which are mainly descrip- 
tive of the Shatt al-“Arab, the heavy rain and stormy conditions, and Sami’s 
fear of drowning. Only here and there do brief references to Salwa and Sami’s 
interest in her rise to the surface of this narrative, well distanced from one 
another to indicate their intermittent presence in Sami’s consciousness: “The 
troubles of that old woman, and the girl with her, retreat to the back of your 
mind as you're invaded by fears that the boat, rocking more violently now, 
might capsize, and you can’t swim!’ (p. 9). This sentence opens an extended 
passage containing a detailed description of the last part of Sami’s trip back 
across the river. When he finally reaches the shore and calms down, his 


thoughts can go back to the two women on the other shore: 


and now, after you've wiped the moisture off your face and hair and found 
yourself in a place sheltered from the rain and the gale blowing over the river, 
and stand leaning against the trunk of the tree, your hands buried in your 
coat pockets, listening to the sound of the rain falling on the surface of the 
Shatt al-“Arab, on the waters of the nearby “Ashshar river, on the asphalt of 
the Corniche, on the roofs of the passing cars, on the eucalyptus leaves above 
your head, there surfaces once again the tale of the two women living on the 
other shore, which at this hour of the day is shrouded in semi-darkness dotted 
with the lights shining at intervals between the two black lines of palm trees 
along the far bank, to take its place — this unsettling tale — in the forefront of your 
thoughts again, what will be your next step? (p. 10; added emphasis) 
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This contrasts with the more agitated and disjointed narrative of the third 
chapter where Sami is at work in his office, but constantly going back in his 
thoughts to his first encounter alone with Salwa the day before, when she 
told him her own version of what had happened to her. The long descrip- 
tive sentences of the Shatt al-“Arab passage are substituted by the shorter 
sentences of the flashbacks, giving shape to a narrative broken up by excerpts 
from the conversations Sami has had with Umm “Abbas and Salwa on the 
other shore (this is the sort of dialogue we have labelled above as (2(ii)). In 
this passage, the presence of the women’s story in Sami’s head is represented 
by the presence of their actual words within his interior monologue. The 
words of the two women occupy an increasingly dominant position, as the 
description of what happens to Sami in his school environment is relegated 


to the background: 


the cleaner returns to her job in the yard while the assistant head goes off 
towards the hum of the classrooms. That’s an excellent idea, son, to find 
her a job so she earns a wage, instead of selling bits of her jewellery from 
time to time, and anyway all she’s got left is the earrings and three brace- 
lets you see her wearing. He observes Salwa’s face. No, please, don’t sell 
anything from now on and if you need . . . But it’s not your fault, sir. ’m 
just taking “Abbas’s place. At the time he doesn’t notice the implications of 
these words which slip out of him involuntarily, the unintentional promises 


which could be read into them. (p. 29) 


In passages such as this, a dialogue is remembered by Sami and merges with 
comments and thoughts or narrative passages describing what is going on 
around him (dialogue (2(ii)). Remembered dialogues such as these are not 
between Sami’s two selves, but they are nonetheless taking place internally. 
There are also conventional dialogues between Sami and other characters 
taking place in the present time of the narration, where we have no doubt 
about who is saying what (dialogue (2(i)). However, it is often through the 
internal remembered dialogues framed by Sami’s consciousness that the 
plot moves forward. In this way the novel is based on a non-chronological 
sequence, which relies on the protagonist’s internal reconstructions of events 
and is structured around dialogues. For example, the first chapter is made 


up of the opening scene, depicting Sami receiving “Awwad’s visit and Umm 
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“Abbas’s message, followed by Sami crossing the Shatt al-“Arab back to the 
‘first’ shore after having visited the two women. ‘The second chapter depicts 
Sami at school and it is only then that we are given the details of how things 
unfolded on the ‘other’ shore. Before we analyse the link between dialogue 
and this non-chronological structure, and the effects of the experimental 
form of the novel, it is necessary to shed further light on the plot and to 
provide a linear and chronological synopsis of it. 

After his second visit to the other shore Sami goes back to visit the two 
women several times, giving them money and enrolling Salwa on a typing 
course, until one day he is prevented from seeing them by “Awwad, who 
claims his own family’s reputation is in danger because of rumours around 
Sami’s interest in Salwa. After this incident, Sami sees Salwa again when she 
unexpectedly visits him while he is working, pretending to be his fiancée 
from Baghdad. He manages to take her with him to his flat where they make 
love for the first time. After Sami rents a flat where the two women can stay 
(to prevent “Awwad from controlling them), his and Salwa’s affair becomes 
increasingly complex and unmanageable, forcing Sami to make a decision 
that he does not seem willing to make. Which shore of the Shatt al-“Arab 
will he choose? Will he go on being the headmaster whom society looks upon 
with approval or will he choose to compromise his reputation and social 
standing by becoming openly involved with a young widow who used to 
work as a prostitute in a Baghdad brothel? Although Sami hears several con- 
trasting versions of Salwa’s story and ponders on her true motives for starting 
a relationship with him, there are events in her past upon which all characters 
agree: “Abbas, her late husband, got to know her when she was working in a 
Baghdad brothel, fell in love with her, decided to marry her and escaped with 
her to Basra, where he died when he was run over by a truck. 

As Muhannad Yanis has noted, Shati’? develops through alternating 
internal and external dialogues (Yanis 2001: 18). We have already underlined 
the importance of Sami’s internal dialogue (dialogue 1) and his internalised 
dialogues (dialogue (2(ii)) in the development of the text. However, even 
the conventional direct speech (dialogue (2(i)) is used in some of the pivotal 
moments of the novel (from the first conversation between Sami and Umm 
°Abbas to the final conversation of the novel, between Sami and the ‘villain’ 


of the story, an unnamed powerful man from Baghdad). 
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The centrality of dialogue and the non-chronological narration of events 
are two aspects of the same technical problem that al-Saqr imposes on him- 
self: that is, the formal, aesthetic imperative of focusing exclusively on Sami’s 
consciousness in the most uncompromising fashion. Nothing in the novel is 
depicted if Sami does not do, see, hear or think it. The readers do not possess 
any surplus of knowledge vis-a-vis Sami, they are given the same information 
as he is, nothing more, nothing less. Obviously, this does not mean that 
they would react in the same way as Sami or reach the same conclusions as 
him, but they are invited to appreciate what he says when he confesses his 
inability to understand what happens around him: ‘we always cling on to the 
things we can see clearly in front of us, while the ugly hidden truths elude 
us (p. 114).° The stress is on how Sami elaborates in his head what he has 
learned and how he reads or fails to read his situation. There is no room for 
any omniscient consciousness in this text.’ 

The fact that nothing is reported in the novel if Sami is not there to 
experience it is what makes the dialogue so important: it keeps the novel 
progressing and at the same time full of suspense and coups de thédtre. If our 
knowledge has to be anchored to Sami’s, then a lot of important events are 
conveyed through what people tell him (and us). But the author exploits this 
technical obstacle and turns it to his advantage: Sami is told four different 
versions of Salwa’s past and has to work out for himself what to make of 
these. Again by his use of the second-person narrative, al-Saqr implicitly 
invites us, the readers, to join our middle-class, uninspiring school headmas- 
ter as he confronts his dilemmas: whether we like it or not, we are forced to 
see the world through his eyes. It follows that we are encouraged to suspend 
our moral judgement on this weak, average character, who, like everybody 
else, has only partial knowledge of the world around him.'® As we will see 
below, the author keeps a neutral distance from his main character, despite 


the assumptions of some critics. 
The Turning Point: the Indian Market 


In many ways the turning point of the novel, at least as far as Sami’s inner 
world is concerned, takes place in chapter 9 (pp. 95-107). In the previous 
chapter, after Sami fails to welcome Salwa’s proposal of marriage (he has 
already been left by his Baghdad fiancée who has learnt of his relationship 
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with Salwa), she accuses him of treating her like a prostitute and storms out 
of his flat. Chapter 9 depicts the turmoil in Sam?’s mind as he rushes through 
Sig al-Hunid (‘the Indian Market’) in Basra around midday the following 
day, hoping to see Salwa. He has learned from Umm “Abbas that morning 
that Salwa tried without success to see “Awwad the day before; that she is 
angry with Sami and has gone to sell her jewellery because she will not accept 
money from him any more; and that Umm “Abbas suspects that something 
has gone wrong between Sami and Salwa. This chapter is the culmination 
of al-Saqr’s experimentation with the formal aspects of his narrative that we 
have discussed above: its first part is a lengthy stream of consciousness sec- 
tion (more than four pages; pp. 95-9) in which all three different narrative 
persons are employed, one after the other, without a single full stop, and 
mostly devoid of any punctuation at all. What Sami sees, his concerns, his 
recollections of his visit to the other shore, including his dialogue with Umm 
“Abbas earlier that morning, and his collisions with passers-by as he forces his 
way through the crowded market are all mixed up in a deliberately chaotic 


narrative that mirrors his state of mind: 


you're trying to get through the market as quickly as possible to reach 
the jewellers’ shops maybe you'll catch up with her there but maybe she’s 
already sold her bracelets and gone back home Umm “Abbas doesn’t know 
when Salwa left the house half an hour ago maybe an hour you know son 
I don’t pay any attention to what time of day it is she sits smoking look- 
ing bemused did she tell you she was going to the “Ashshar market to sell 
her bracelets yes son she says I won’t take another penny from that man 
after today how ungrateful she is after all you’ve done for her now you’ve 
become ‘that man’ in her eyes and the intimate embraces alone in your flat 
he catches in the old woman’s eyes the uncertain flicker of a question what 
happened between you and her son did you see her yesterday sorry sorry he 
bumps into passers-by in the market apologises without looking into the 
angry faces because he has to catch up with her he must know when she 
left the house to figure out the distance that separates him from her I think 
about an hour ago if only you’d come earlier and she clamps the cigarette 
more firmly between her lips but who sneaks cigarettes to Umm ‘Abbas 


it has to be “Awwad he wants to win her over persuade her to go back to 
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live in his house along with Sakina the object of his desire he doesn’t know 
her by this name nor does the old woman know this gentle name for her 
son’s widow'! who is now in a state of crazy rebellion which may drive her 
to commit some desperate act because the words he’s just heard confirm 
his fears she says we made a mistake Auntie leaving “Awwad’s house we 
shouldn’t have given in to Mr Sami and moved to this house where we’re 
on our own but you wanted to move I tell her and she replies I was wrong 
and I deserve to be beaten up really son I don’t understand what’s turned 
her against you in such a way as if you’ve become her enemy sorry my friend 
Pm sorry a glance of disapproval which he ignores the important thing now 
is to find her and talk to her maybe she'll still be at the jewellers trying to sell 
her bracelets that’s a teacher from your school try not to look at him he’ll 
stop you in the middle of the market now of all times to make idle conver- 
sation even though he was with you at school less than an hour ago if only 
she’s still at the jewellery shops at the other end of the market that’s where 
people normally go to buy and sell gold and she said to the old woman 
that she was going to “Ashshar so this is the place and the teacher seems 
surprised you've ignored him who cares it doesn’t matter now but what use 
is the money she’ll get from selling the bracelets does she think the stupid 
girl honestly son I told her the money you get won’t even last us a month 
and then what will we do if we refuse the help Mr Sami’s offering God bless 
him and what did she say to you honestly I’m embarrassed to repeat what 
she said how she gets on his nerves this old woman the way she won’t tell 
him what Salwa says about him afraid of hurting him what did she say to 
you I want to know she says even if I have to sell my body I'll never take 


another penny from that man she’s crazy this girl son really crazy (pp. 95-6) 


This is not as radical an experiment as some examples of stream of conscious- 
ness found in Ulysses, to refer only to the best-known example in English: 
it is a more limited interior monologue where, for instance, Sami’s mental 
associations are all connected to Salwa, there are no dissociative shifts, and 
even the few references to his bumping into people or seeing one of his fellow 
teachers in the market are related to her, as they are events that might delay 
him or prevent him from reaching her at all.” 


If we compare this passage with the one depicting Sami’s first crossing 
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back from the other shore, we can see how a certain setting is mirrored in 
a certain narrative form: we have indicated the homogeneous nature of the 
narrative in the Shatt al-Arab crossing scene. The natural turbulence of that 
scene contrasts with the commotion in Sami’s head in the market scene: the 
first is lengthy but fluid, controlled and paratactic in nature; the second is 
stop-and-go, nervous, paratactic too, but in such a way as to be confusing. 
‘The sentences in the latter are merged into one another rather than juxta- 
posed in an orderly fashion: at first reading, we often do not know where one 
ends and the next begins, who is speaking and when. In an interview in 2001, 
al-Sagr describes how he worked in his more recent fiction towards eliminat- 
ing ‘words and expressions that could be understood from the context, and 
whose absence would make the text more transparent (akthar shaffafiyyatan)’ 
(al-Sagr 2001c: 51). 

The disorienting effect of such an interior monologue represents the 
character’s increasing desperation, and is therefore also pivotal as far as the 
content of the passage is concerned. The reader understands that this is a 
turning point in Sami’s attitude to Salwa: he has finally come round to decid- 
ing to make his relationship with her explicit and official, and is determined 
not to lose her, no matter the inconveniences attached to such a decision.'4 

This chapter also provides us with an excellent example of how the dual 
temporal progression of the novel works. Again, this is because of al-Saqr’s 
choosing to focus exclusively and constantly on Sami’s mind, and the narra- 
tive techniques associated with this choice. At the beginning of this discus- 
sion we pointed out how, on one level, there is no mystery surrounding the 
outcome of the novel, but this is true in a general sense only: we know in 
advance that Sami is about to embark on “a life of confusion and incurable 
distress’. However, we are often surprised both by the unexpected events that 
have happened before the moment of narration and by what Sami does next, 
that is, the actions he takes which are not obviously anticipated in his inter- 
nal monologues and reconstructions. For example, in chapter 9, referred to 
above, we only know about Salwa’s decision to leave Sami for good through 
the bits and pieces of his earlier conversation with Umm “Abbas, as they 
nervously penetrate the surface of his consciousness. ‘Then, also in chapter 9, 
Sami does eventually catch up with Salwa and sees her selling her jewellery, 
but surprisingly he lets her leave the shop without revealing himself, goes in, 
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buys back the jewellery and only then chases after her. He sees her talking 
briefly with a stranger, then finally joins her and takes her into a taxi cab. In 
the cab he tries to calm her down, before telling her that he now wants to 
marry her. The feeling of suspense is augmented by the writer’s consistent use 
of the present tense, a stylistic feature as unusual in the context as is his use 
of the second person. It seems the feeling of suspense was there for the writer 
too. As he tells Mahmid ‘Abd al-Wahhab: “The endings of one or two of 
my novels [specifically al-Shati’ al-thani] are vague or completely unknown 
[to me] at the beginning, but they become clear or reveal themselves as [I] 
approach them, and relationships and events develop in unforeseen ways’ 


(al-Sagr 2001c: 53). 
A Tale of Two Shores 


The Iraqi critic Natiq Khulisi sees Sami as a split personality, whose ‘serious, 
composed’ side fails the first time it is tested, when he becomes infatuated 
with Salwa and rebels like an adolescent, to the detriment of his family and 
his own professional and social standing. He castigates the author for ‘not 
throwing enough light on this dark side of his hero’s character’ (Khulisi 
2001: 23), thereby seeming to overlook the way the use of the internal dia- 
logue does exactly this, and also pre-empts any black-and-white evaluation 
of Sami’s character (in ways that have been shown above). Yunis too, despite 
showing convincingly how the novel is structured around dialogue (Yunis 
2001: 18), sees it as being about a character who whimsically prefers risk and 
danger to stability, and is “ensnared’ by Salwa who represents instability. He 
does not explicitly entertain the idea that Sami’s internal debates may imply 
a critique of the norm and of stability, although he is possibly being circum- 
spect and his sometimes convoluted reasoning may point in this direction. 
For example, he writes: 


If the first shore represents proper, upright society and the other shore rep- 
resents the opposite, this means that the novelist has not dispensed with the 
first shore and has not portrayed the novel directly from its other shore. By 
portraying . .. the first shore, the novelist confirms the profound relation- 
ship of difference existing between the two shores, which in our judgement 


is the primary subject of the novel. (ibid., p. 19) 
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This relationship of difference, evoked by the spatial metaphor that is power- 
fully and poetically omnipresent in the novel, does not mean that the two 
shores are mutually exclusive or diametrically opposed. They leak into one 
another, and Sami’s dialogues are attempts to articulate and confront the 
dangers and doubts involved in this lack of clarity. Sami is in no sense a rebel, 
but he is drawn to the mystery of the other shore, even before he has been 
there. When °Awwad tells him on the second page of the novel that “Abbas 
was not killed in the army in the north of the country,” but was run over 
by a truck there in Basra only a month earlier, Sami is riveted by the man’s 
disfigured mouth: “Your eyes linger on the wound on the man’s face, as if 
mysteriously drawn to it’ (p. 6). Then without further thought he decides to 
respond to his relative’s scribbled request and a few hours later goes on his 
first trip to the other side of the river. 

‘The driving rain, the wind, the mist and cold of Sami’s first trip back and 
forth leave the reader in no doubt as to the other shore’s difference in his eyes. 
His relief at surviving the trip at all and returning to the lights, crowds, high 
buildings and traffic of the first shore is evoked more intensely in the second- 
person internal dialogue (p. 9), even before the outward trip is described 
in the first person in an ironic and factual tone. As soon as he embarks, the 
smell of fish and water weed rising up from the river fills him with dread and 
he makes his ignorance clear at once, saying to “Awwad: ‘I never realised the 
Shatt al-“Arab was so wide. When you look at it from the Corniche it doesn’t 
look... (p. 11). When *Awwad doesn’t respond, he asks him if the boat is 
likely to sink and understands already the emptiness of his status on the first 
shore in this new context. “Awwad ‘smiles his crooked smile’ and asks if he 
is afraid, and there is ‘a ring of satisfaction in his voice, as if he’s discovered a 
weakness in a person he believed to be made of superior stuff (p. 12). 

Sami goes to the other shore and meets Salwa in response to a message 
which comes out of the blue, and there are many references to fate and omi- 
nous signals from the surroundings. However, the manipulation of dialogue, 
and the way we see things from different angles, but always through Sami’s 
varying conceptualisation of events, reveal his awareness that his ‘fate’ is of 
his own making. Even while he argues to himself that nobody would blame 
him if he forgot all about his relative’s plight, as after all she is not even a very 
close relative, he is ruefully acknowledging his main reason for going back 
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to the other shore, ‘time after time’, in a self-conscious cliché commonly 
associated with forbidden love or sexual passion: “You've become like a stupid 
moth hovering around a flame that will eventually destroy it’ (p. 7). When he 
first discovers that Salwa used to be a prostitute, his reaction is conventional 
enough: ‘I mean she doesn’t look as if she . . .! I thought she was . . . ! How 
old is she now?’ (p. 19), but then in the following pages we see him becoming 
fascinated by her and by the risk and difference of the situation. For a while 
he continues to entertain the possibility of extricating himself, but in self- 


mocking and clearly hypothetical tones: 


[I could] go out into the yard and shout ‘Come here, you little tart’. . . pull 
her inside ... and address the two of them. ‘Listen to me, you two. I’m 
not an expert in solving the problems that arise from marrying whores, so 
look for some other idiot to help you and let me get on with my life’. . . I 
could say I was very sorry, but I had narrow-minded parents and a suspi- 
cious fiancée who wouldn’t be at all happy if I got mixed up in things like 
this. (pp. 20-1) 


When he has finally made the decision to become involved with the house- 
hold on the other shore, he immediately tries to see his situation as detached 


from reality, and from the responsibility of real-life cause and effect: 


If only you hadn’t come to this damned house. If only you’d made some 
excuse and got out as soon as you'd heard the story. But it’s too late. You're 
up on stage now, you've uttered your first fateful words, and all you can do 
is play your designated role till the end — and you don’t know what form 
that end will take. (pp. 22-3) 


As well as the tragicomedy of Sami’s internal dialogues, the poetic realism of 
the portents contributes stylistically to the dramatisation of the relationship 
between fate and choice, or questions which events are outside the character’s 
control and which result from his decisions and actions: the whole drama 
of the physical surroundings and the weather; Sami spilling his tea when 
he learns of Salwa’s identity and watching it slowly spread over the rug in 
‘long red fingers’ (p. 18); the box of matches that he always has on him even 
though he does not smoke, and that becomes a motif, most vividly in the 


final chapter of the novel. 
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The story-line of Shati’ could be summarised as a reserved and respect- 
able professional man falling in love with a prostitute, trying to rescue her 
and eventually destroying his own life, and not helping her either. As such, 
it would resemble many stories in fiction in general and in Iraqi literature in 
particular. The fact that this plot summary does so little to convey what the 
story is really about shows the extent to which the way of telling the story is 
an integral part of the content. “Abd al-Ilah Ahmad, in his pioneering study 
of twentieth-century Iraqi fiction, briefly traces the history of the prostitute 
character in this fiction, from the romantic treatment of prostitute as victim, 
clearly influenced by Dumas’ Dame aux Camélias, to more realist, but often 
superficial, attempts to individualise the character and present events through 
her eyes (Ahmad 1977b: 93-4). Writing in 2001, Khulisi goes further and 
claims that prostitutes and brothels were so prevalent in Iraqi novels and short 
stories until recently because they provided writers with a way of approaching 
the subject of sex in general, in the guise of a specific ‘social’ problem, acting 
almost like metaphors for alluding to private and individual sexual morality. 
According to Khulisi, the 1980s were a turning point in the treatment of sex 
in Iraqi fiction, and writers such as al-Takarli, Mahmid Sa‘id and al-Saqr 
were instrumental in breaking the taboo (Khulisi 2001: 28-9). 

In Shati? what we learn about Salwa’s past, and even present, behaviour 
comes mostly in the framework of Sami’s internal dialogues, where he replays 
their conversations, interspersed with others’ sceptical comments on the truth 
of her accounts or, more often, with his own reactions to her. When Sami 
first sits alone with Salwa in a date palm grove on the other shore, looking 
back over the Shatt al-°Arab to the first shore, al-Saqr’s technique here (very 
few breaks or punctuation of any sort, no introductions to direct speech, the 
predominance of the present tense and the action taking place exclusively in 
Sami’s mind while he is sitting in his study) precisely conveys the fluidity and 
overlapping of sensations: the intensity of Sami’s excitement; the sincerity 
of his response to Salwa; his underlying great fear that someone might see 
them and his respectability be compromised are shown together with Salwa’s 
gently manipulative behaviour, her openness and boldness and the way she 
is both affectionate and faintly indulgent towards Sami (pp. 32 ff.). Later, 
the intense physical sensations of their lovemaking are evoked by Sami with 


tenderness and passion, but alongside heartfelt references to sex as a hell and 
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Salwa as a devil who is exciting to him merely because she has slept with so 
many different men (pp. 66-7). Eventually, Salwa turns the tables on him 
and makes the unresolved conflicts in him — or his hypocrisy — explicit in an 
involuntary reference to the whole literary conceit of the prostitute. She has 
asked him to marry her and he has turned her down, or worse, been evasive 
and obviously discomfited, and she remarks sarcastically as she leaves: “You’ve 
been a really excellent charity worker, taking pity on a fallen woman and 
spending some of your precious time and money on her so she wouldn’t have 
to go back on the game!’ (p. 92). 

When Sami eventually asks Salwa to marry him, because he is so unhappy 
without her, but also perhaps in an attempt to take responsibility for his 
actions, there is a humorous moment at his expense: he passes the landmark 
replica Lion of Babel statue near his home in the centre of Basra as he does 
most days, and becomes convinced that the lion standing over the woman 
lying on her back is not dominating her as he had previously thought, but is 
protecting her from harm. As he is musing on this epiphany, he hears a shout 
and a passer-by pulls him out of the path of an oncoming car. The man’s part- 
ing words — ‘Watch out. Who knows, you might really get killed next time’ 
(p. 111) — come back to haunt Sami, but at the time he is just happy he has 
escaped and can still keep his promise to Salwa. However, from this point on, 
Sami’s dialogues with himself, through which he reflects on and confronts 
the contradictions in his life, are harshly circumscribed by his encounter with 
unknown forces, materialising briefly as a corrupt, influential figure who 
proves to have the upper hand. 

In the final chapter there is a dramatic change of scenery and atmosphere. 
The powerful imagery of Basra and its two shores that has dominated the 
rest of the novel, is replaced by the lowing of cows, the crowing of cocks 
and the thud of the water pump accentuating the prevailing silence (p. 129). 
Nevertheless, on the metaphorical level, the first shore and its values seem to 
have reasserted themselves in a predictable way. Salwa has vanished, appar- 
ently to save Sami from being killed by her powerful former lover as “Abbas 
was, and Sami has been demoted to a village school where he lives a solitary 
life, walking by the stream after school and breathing the country air ‘like 
someone convalescing from an illness’ (p. 131). The education board has 
been anonymously informed of Sami’s unsuitable liaison, and at the hearing 
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he has been ridiculed for trying to claim his right to privacy in his personal 
affairs: ‘Mr Sami, I might expect to hear such things from a shopkeeper, but 
a man of education like you . . . !’ His family are pleased at the outcome and 
see him as having been ‘saved from a disaster’. He cannot even visit Baghdad 
in the summer holidays, ‘unable to bear the thought of seeing the satisfied 
expressions on their faces’ (p. 130). 

Sami’s surprise visitor undermines the rural calm well before his identity 
is revealed. Even though this part of the narrative is in the third person with 
passages of conventional dialogue, it is in the present tense and seen through 
Sami’s eyes, but literally here from different angles as he moves in closer to 
the visitor. First, the headmaster of Sami’s new school describes the visitor 
to him as a ‘big broad man in an American car the size of a railway carriage, 
with his own driver and someone else, looks like his servant or a bodyguard’ 
(p. 132). As Sami walks to meet him, the man has his back to him and is 
resting one foot on the trunk of a fallen palm tree by the roadside, absorbed 
in his contemplation of the wheat fields, while his evil-looking bodyguard 
stands by, arms folded on his chest, and the driver assiduously polishes the 
dust of the journey off the huge shiny black car. As so often in the novel, 
these touches of cinematic bravura add a brightness to the text and strike a 
humorously melodramatic note. Seeing the new arrivals as Sami sees them 
reinforces his ordinariness and makes the poignancy and desperation of his 
situation even more keenly felt. The stranger turns out to be the unknown 
force directing the course of events: Salwa’s former lover who has terrorised 
and threatened her, had ‘Abbas killed, saved Sami’s life and at the same time 
threatened him in Basra, had him removed from his job and is now coming 
to take Salwa (known to him as Salma) back from him. The real surprise is 
not in the revelation of his identity, but in the naked confrontation of power 
and powerlessness dramatised in his conversation with Sami in the last pages 
of the novel. There is no violence and the interaction between the two men 
is characterised by small but devastating demonstrations of the visitor’s unas- 
sailable superiority. When Sami in desperation lets him read Salwa’s goodbye 
letter, the man, instead of losing his temper, smiles and calmly hands it back. 
‘Keep it,’ he says, incidentally undermining Sami’s efforts to put into words 
to himself everything that preoccupies him, ‘people like you are fascinated by 
words .. . and she’s an expert at all that’ (p. 134). Whenever Sami attempts 
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to challenge him, he ignores him or effortlessly dismisses his comments, and 
eventually, when he concedes that Sami really does know nothing of Salwa’s 
whereabouts, he even casually offers to get him his old job back. He gives 
Sami unnecessary details about Salwa’s past, shows how her first husband was 
at his mercy, particularly when he came back from the army war-damaged 
and ‘a different person’ (p. 136), and describes “Abbas as ‘reckless’ in wanting 
to marry Salwa and not recognising the limits of his power (p. 137). Words 
like ta’ish, nazig, ahwaj (‘reckless’, ‘rash’, ‘impetuous’) recur throughout the 
novel, usually applied to characters when they choose not to conform, but 


here the words take on a more sinister connotation: 


“When I found her again at last, in the brothel, this impetuous (away) lad 
had seduced her with offers of marriage, and he ran away to Basra with her.’ 

‘So you arranged for him to be killed!’ 

‘Actually he got himself killed.’ 

He stares at the ash on the end of his cigarette. 

“He was foolhardy (naziq). He ought not to have taken something he 
had no right to.’ (p. 137) 


After the visitor has driven away with a triumphant, pitying smile, Sami 
re-reads bits of Salwa’s letter, but the visitor's words keep replaying in his 
head and interfering with it. In a spontaneous gesture of utter frustration, 
Sami takes out the box of matches he keeps on him for emergencies, strikes 
them one by one, then burns the box on the resulting little bonfire. We are 
no closer to knowing the real source of the visitor's power, and this inno- 
cent destructive gesture has more dramatic truth than the violent conclusion 
which might have been expected. In its potency this last encounter leaves the 
impression that the true metaphorical force of the two-shore antithesis is that 
of power and powerlessness, which gives another dimension to the novel, and 


one apparently overlooked by the Iraqi critics referred to above. 
Unfinished Business 


As discussed above, al-Saqr narrates a potentially conventional story in Shati’, 
but in such a way as to go beyond the limits of the usual tropes (such as that 
of the prostitute). He does this not only by choosing to focus rigorously and 


exclusively on Sami’s consciousness, but also by preserving a distance between 
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himself and the protagonist of his novel. A more simplistic characterisation 
(such as seems to be inferred by Khulisi) would have allowed readers to draw 
conclusions from Sami’s story, either condemning or absolving him. Instead, 
we are left to ponder over his story, as we appreciate the difficulty of his 
choices and the fact that the situations depicted in the novel are, like those 
in anybody’s life, often complex and difficult to read. It is not incidental 
that, even though the novel focuses on one character’s consciousness only, it 
relies crucially on dialogues. In other words, Sami’s discourse (how he sees 
himself, his life, Salwa, the things he wants) is constantly shaped through his 
confronting and engaging with what other characters do and say. 

It is part of the ambiguity and richness of the novel that ‘the other shore’ 
of the title is more than a symbol for an exciting but risky way of living and an 
alternative to Sami’s predictable but stable routine: the division between the 
two shores emerges at the end of the novel as a symbol of the division between 
the powerful and the non-powerful (a division especially dramatic and topical 
within contemporary Iraqi society, which al-Sagr knew and which provides 
the setting to his fiction). 

‘The success of Shati’ relies on a narrative that is composed in such a 
way as to create suspense and shifting expectations, as well as on the delicate 
and convincing depiction of the situations in which Sami finds himself. The 
chapters of the novel are narrated as if they were scenes of a film, alternating 
the present of the action with flashbacks. Khulisi comments on how much 
al-Saqr is influenced by cinema in his use of montage to link scenes, and 
quotes him in this regard as saying: ‘I aim to demolish the link between one 
section and another without ever going very far away from the focus (6u’7a) 
of the action’ (Khulisi 2001: 32). As we have seen, the focus of the action is 
what happens to Sami and how he recalls it and elaborates it in his mind. To 
continue with a cinematic analogy, it is as if the camera alternates what Sami 
does with a representation of his thoughts and memories. Sami’s present and 
past move forward simultaneously, sometimes anxiously fast — such is the 
urgent rhythm of narration in scenes like that of the market — towards a con- 
clusion which is conveyed in the epilogue of the novel. The final chapter, with 
its surprising change of setting, provides us with another cinematic scene: the 
confrontation between Sami and his mysterious foe, which is both explana- 


tory (Sami is given more detail about Salwa’s past life) and inconclusive 
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(what will happen to Salwa?), is conveyed through a vivid dialogue in which 
the power relationship between the two men is clearly identified. As we have 
noted above, the self-confident, arrogant words of the mysterious man of 
influence enter Sami’s mind (in spite of himself), where they are mixed with 
Salwa’s words of hope and defiance: the dialogue has no resolution as the 
novel remains open-ended, even if Sami’s life seems to have reached a sort 
of closure symbolised by the enigmatic scene of the burning of the matches. 

Shati? occupies a prominent position within al-Saqr’s fiction and rep- 
resents the peak of the author’s stylistic development and experiments with 
form. Such experiments, already present in his earlier novels, become more 
consistent and disciplined, and result in a text that is engagingly innova- 
tive, while remaining lyrically evocative. The second-person narrative in 
particular, dramatises in an original way how Sami, although an averagely 
weak and conforming person, does not merely allow himself to be seduced by 
difference and non-conformity, but moves towards making changes in his life 
through a series of small but significant choices. 

War hovers in the background in Shdti‘, its part in the action of the 
novel only hinted at: we are told that Salwa’s late husband “Abbas returned 
from fighting in the north ‘a changed character’ (p. 136). In all of al-Saqr’s 
other novels, with the exception of Riyadh shargiyya, riyah gharbiyya (1998; 
East Winds, West Winds, 2010), war and the way it affects combatants and 
non-combatants occupies a more central position and reminds us that al- 
Saqr, unlike many other Iraqi writers of his and following generations, lived 
and worked in Iraq all his life and was directly affected by the country’s 


recurrent wars and instability. 


Notes 


1. He published his first story, ‘al-Rajul al-majniin’ (“The Madman’) in an Iraqi 
journal in August 1948 and his second, “Muwatin jadid’ (‘A New Citizen’), in 
the Beirut journal a/-Adib in February 1950. 

2. On the Basra cultural scene of the time, see, for instance, al-Saqr (2001c: 23-6). 
In al-Saqr’s last work, al-Maqama al-basriyya al-‘asriyya (‘The Modern Maqama 
of Basra’, 2005), the fictional character al-Saqr meets Aba Muhammad al-Qasim 
al-Hariri (d. 1122), as famous people from the city’s history arrive to take part in 


the celebrations of the anniversary of its foundation (seventh century cE). This 


10. 


11. 
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post-modernist text contains autobiographical sketches, as al-Saqr recalls the city 


of his youth and key episodes in his and his friends’ lives. 


. Mujrimin tayyibin (1954); Ghadab al-madina (‘The Anger of the City’, 1960); 


Hayrat sayyida ‘ajaz (An Old Woman’s Confusion’, 1986); Shita’ bila matar 
(‘Winter Without Rain’, 2000); and Shawati’ al-shawg (‘The Shores of Longing’, 
2001). 


. Al-Saqralso published three more novels after 1998: Bayt ‘ala nahr Dijla (‘A House 


on the Tigris’), published in 2006 but written in 1991-92; Imra’at al-gha’ ib 
(‘The Missing Person’s Wife’, 2004); and the above-mentioned al-Magama al- 
basriyya. We will discuss the first two in some detail in the next chapter. 


. We observe a similar dialogue between two different voices, two contrasting 


tendencies of one character’s consciousness, in the portrayal of Midhat, one of 
the protagonists of al-Takarli’s a/-Raj° al-ba‘id (1980; translated into English as 
The Long Way Back, 2000), to be discussed in detail in Chapter 8. In Raj®, unlike 


in Shati’, the second person is not used. 


. The effect is similar to the cinematic technique where certain scenes come with 


a voice-over comment. See, e.g., Orson Welles, The Lady from Shanghai (1947) 
and Lars von Trier, Europa (1991). 


. Much later in the narrative, Salwa is revealed to have faked her pregnancy as a 


short-term measure to stop her mother-in-law throwing her out on the street 


after “Abbas’s death. 


. We can easily imagine characters from Farman’s al-Markab using these words to 


describe their predicament. 


. Al-Takarli’s experiments in narrative tone in al-Raj® al-ba‘id are similar, with 


the notable difference that al-Takarli chooses to shift his focus from character to 
character, and does not focus on one character alone. 

Milan Kundera defines the novel as ‘a realm where moral judgement is suspended 
(Kundera 1995: 7; original emphasis). 

Sakina: ‘peace’, ‘tranquillity’, ‘peace of mind’. The fact that Salwa (the name 
“Abbas chose for her) is referred to by several different names in the text adds 
to Sami’s confusion and contributes to the reader’s ambivalent perceptions of 
her character. These names are Su°ad (‘happiness’), the name the madame of the 
brothel chose for her; Balwa (‘calamity’), the name “Awwad gave her sarcasti- 
cally; Sarab (‘mirage’), the only name she chose for herself, which also comes to 
have added significance for Sami by the end of the novel; Sakina, the name her 
father chose for her; and Salma (‘peace’), used once at the end of the novel by 


the mysterious stranger. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 
16. 
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“More limited’ here means that the author makes a compromise between what 
human thought can be like, with its non-logical shifts, and his need to keep the 
chain of thoughts anchored to one topic (Salwa). A /iteral representation of the 
human thinking process would probably be even more confusing and less coher- 
ent than Joyce’s fictional depiction of it. 

Al-Saqr mentions in particular relative pronouns and words ‘used unnecessarily 
to introduce dialogue’, such as ‘he said’, ‘she answered’. Indicating the unfamili- 
arity of such innovations to at least some of his audience, al-Saqr claims that 
early readers of his 1997 novel Surakh al-nawaris assumed that these omissions 
were mistakes by the author or typographical errors, and had to read on in the 
novel before they accepted that they were intentional. 

The following day, Sami asks himself: “Do you realise what a serious decision 
you took yesterday when you told her you'd marry her?’ (p. 109). This self 
doubt is short-lived as he answers himself: “But what else could you have done, 
when you can’t imagine your life without her?’ (p. 110). 

This probably refers to the military campaigns against Kurdish fighters in 1974. 
Along with the remarkable freedom with which al-Saqr shifts from one narrative 
person to another, it is clear that he was also searching for a more flexible literary 
language, whose syntax and lexicon at times allude to the vernacular without 
exactly reproducing it (see the frequent use of verbs like shaf (‘to see’) and rah 
(‘to go’); the omission of words like an (introducing the subjunctive mood); the 


omission of relative pronouns). 


6 


Two Houses, Two Women: Iraq at War in 
Mahdi ‘Isa al-Saqr’s Novels 


‘Didn’t you say, just a few moments ago, that writing was for you an expres- 
sion of a desire to scream?’. . . 

‘What I meant,’ I said . . . ‘was turning the desire to scream into liter- 
ary or artistic creation, something of that sort.’ 


Mahdi ‘Isa al-Saqr, East Winds, West Winds (2010: 132) 
1980: a Year in the Life of Iraq 


n 1980, only one year after taking over the presidency of the country, 
Saddam Hussein launched a military attack on neighbouring Iran. The 
ensuing war lasted eight years, thus becoming one of the longest armed con- 
flicts of the twentieth century. 
In 1980, Mahdi “Isa al-Saqr retired from his job as personnel manager at 
the Marine Transportation Department and began writing full-time. 
Largely thanks to the novels that he published from 1987 (the year before 
the war with Iran ended) until the end of his life (2006), Mahdi “Isa al-Saqr 
has emerged as one of the key writers of the Fifties generation. His novels, 
along with those of Gha°ib Tuma Farman and Fu°ad al-Takarli (‘the golden 
trio’ of the Iraqi novel; Badr 2011: 6) have been loosely defined as realistic. As 
we have discussed above in Chapter 3 in our analysis of Farman’s al-Nakhla 
wa- l-jiran (“The Palm Tree and the Neighbours’), this overly abstract defini- 
tion needs further qualification. However, it is useful in so far as it points to 
the fact that all these writers were inspired by real events taking place in Iraq 
at specific historical junctures. 
As a consequence of this realist approach, some of these novels inevitably 
treat the themes of violence and war. From the establishment of the Iraqi 


state, initiated by the British military occupation of the country, up to the 
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time of writing, political instability, violence and war have been constant 
features in the lives of Iraqis.' At the beginning of a surprisingly dystopian 
short story by al-Takarli, published in 1984 and set in Baghdad in the future 
(Mim. Hamza. Ra’. “Ayn. Sin), the first-person narrator says that he is a 
cautious man, assailed by bouts of anxiety for the most trivial reasons. With a 
clear reference to his own generation, al-Takarli has his character explain that 
his psychological frailty is perhaps due to all the years of instability he and 
the children of his generation, those born shortly after the establishment of 
the Iraqi state, have experienced. With gloomy irony the narrator adds: “Of 
all the coups and troubles Iraq has been through I’ve only missed the 1920 
Revolution’ (al-Takarli 1991: 171-2). 

Al-Saqr was one of the children of this generation and someone who, by 
virtue of spending all his life in Iraq (living first in Basra and then moving to 
Baghdad in 1969), had first-hand experience of the impact of war and insta- 
bility. From when he first began to write full-time, he was preoccupied with 
war and explored it in much of his fiction, especially with reference to soldiers 
going missing during the Iran—Iraq war. The fact that most of his novels 
appeared and were written in the 1990s, during a period of isolation and 
considerable material hardship in the country at large, probably explains the 
feeling of pessimism that permeates the texts. In 1997, al-Adab published a 
short article by al-Saqr about one of his novels, Surakh al-nawaris (“The Cry of 
the Seagulls’, published in the same year). In this article, he almost apologises 
to his readers for having been unable to make his characters more cheerful. 
He writes poignantly: ‘I can’t shut my eyes to the destructive effects of wars 
on our lives. . . if ’'d made [my characters] appear satisfied with the lives they 
were living, I would have been falsifying history, lying to future readers’ (al- 
Sagr 1997b: 52). We find in al-Saqr the same sense of intellectual responsibil- 
ity that pushed Farman to represent some of the crises affecting his country in 
a way that was very distant from the official line of the Iraqi regime. 

From the beginning of the war against Iran in 1980, the pressure exer- 
cised by Saddam and his regime on artists and intellectuals to rally behind 
the war effort was considerable. Literary prizes were established for the best 
war poem and best work of fiction, and the regime regarded literature as an 
important form of propaganda. Only one year into the war, two substantial 
volumes of short stories by Iraqi authors were published by the Ministry of 
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Culture and Information under the title Qadisiyyat Saddam. Qisas taht lahib 
al-nar (‘Saddam’s Qadisiyya. Stories under Fire’).? Saddam had urged writers, 
sometimes in person, to write about his own life and the history of the Ba‘th 
party.* Despite the increasing material strain caused by the war with Iran, 
the number of novels published in Iraq during the eight years of this war was 
possibly higher than the number of novels published in the whole previous 
history of Iraqi fiction (al-Bakri 1997: 62; “Abbuad 2002: 45). 

Not all the fiction about the Iran-Iraq war published in Iraq in this 
period, and therefore presumably sanctioned by the regime, can be dismissed 
as mere propaganda. Writing in a/-Aglam (published by the Iraqi Ministry of 
Culture and Information) in 1984, ‘Umar al-Talib, while not explicitly ques- 
tioning the war, does analyse style and language in the novels he is discussing. 
He differentiates between the writers, criticising the over-reportorial style of 
some and praising the use of more sophisticated literary techniques such as 
interior monologue in others (al-Talib 1984). Talking in 2004, al-Takarli 
recalls that he was a judge in one of the competitions for the best war novel 
organised by the regime. While highly critical of the war and the regime 
as a whole, he acknowledges the merit of some of these novels, not least as 
testimonies from the front for future generations (al-Takarli 2004). 

However, complying with the wishes of the leader and the regime secured 
rewards, while non-compliance could have extreme consequences (leading in 
some instances to imprisonment and execution) (Musawi 2006: 85).° In fact, 
Iraqi writers were officially given no real choice, as is evident in the disturbing 
rhetoric of the following passage by Salim ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Samarra°i: 


There is only one choice for the contemporary Arab intellectual: to be 
intimately connected with the present of the [Arab] Nation [amma] and 
its future. Arab culture, which put itself to the test in the new battle of 
Qadisiyya, Saddam’s Qadisiyya, and represents its inherited values, can no 
longer accept or tolerate those abstract ideas that some Arab intellectuals 
identify as ideas common to all humanity. (Quoted in “Abbid 2002: 23) 


Al-Saqr’s words on the destructive effects of war cannot, of course, be seen 
as part of this ultra-nationalistic discourse. Similarly, his novels cannot be 
grouped together with that fiction aimed at exalting the heroism of the Iraqi 
shahid (martyr)° in his battle against a backward enemy. Al-Saqr, far from 
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embracing this triumphalist rhetoric (reflected in the names the Saddam 
regime assigned to the war with Iran, “Saddam’s Qadisiyya’, and the invasion 
of Kuwait, ‘Umm al-ma‘arik’, “The Mother of [all] Battles’), bravely ventures 
to say that perhaps people around him are actually pretending to be happy 
and satisfied for reasons that are outside their control (al-Saqr 1997b: 52). 

In this chapter we will analyse the ways in which al-Saqr responded to 
the perennial state of war the Iraqi people were forced to experience from 
1980 onwards. We will deal with four of his novels in which, far from abid- 
ing by Saddam’s wishes and writing works of propaganda, al-Saqr focused 
on the tragedy of war and violence in texts that, apart from implying a criti- 
cism of the regime, offer wide-ranging reflections on the psychological effects 
of trauma on individuals and, like Sami in al-Shati® al-thani (‘The Other 
Shore’), on the moral choices they face in periods of crisis. 


The Soldier’s Homecoming 


I thought that the danger threatening our destinies was lying in wait for us 
only there, under the hail of enemy fire, not here within the walls of our 
home, our homeland. 


Mahdi ‘Isa al-Saqr, Surakh al-nawaris (1997: 28) 


Mahdi “Isa al-Saqr’s novels Bayt ‘ala nahr Dijla (‘A House on the Tigris’, 
henceforth Bayt, written in 1991-2, but published only in 2006, shortly 
before the writer’s death)’ and Surakh al-nawaris (“The Cry of the Seagulls’, 
1997; henceforth Surakh) both deal with the homecoming of an Iraqi soldier 
who had gone missing in action during the war with Iran. In both novels the 
soldier comes back from the front after having been injured and captured, 
and his interaction with the members of his family, far from being a source 
of comfort and healing, causes him and his relatives further pain. The focus 
of both texts is as much on the members of the soldier’s family as on him, as 
they try, but fail, to cope with his physical and mental injuries. 

Al-Sagqr wrote in his diary that on that day, 7 May 1991, he had started 
writing a new book (Bayt) ‘on an aspect of our lives during the war with Iran, 
whose bloody events are still present in our consciousness’ (al-Saqr 2001c: 
90). He was affected by the harrowing experiences of a friend who fought in 
the war: 
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They used to hear the roar of guns and missiles night and day like the never 
ending reverberations of a terrible machine. In the end the damned machine 
stops but the dreadful scenes and harsh experiences that they lived through 
there will continue to have their destructive effect on people, perhaps for 


generations to come. (al-Saqr 1997b: 50) 


We will first look at how the human suffering caused by war and violence is 
portrayed in Bayt and the novel’s implicit political discourse is articulated. 
Then we will move to an analysis of Surakh, a text that starts from the same 
premises as Bayt, but evolves in a completely different way. 


A House on the Tigris: the Disasters of War 


Bayt is set in Baghdad sometime in the late 1980s or very early 1990s. Sa°id, 
one of the main characters, has spent a period of time as a prisoner of war 
during and after the war with Iran. When he is released and finally goes 
back home, he finds that his wife Fatin has remarried and has taken their 
two children to live with her new husband, Lieutenant Mansir Ghanim, 
an officer who is employed in the department supervising the return of the 
bodies of dead soldiers from the front. Only in the second part of the novel 
do we learn that Mansir has tricked Fatin into thinking that Sa‘id had been 
killed in action, so that he can marry her. Now that he is back in Baghdad, 
Sa‘id is living with his sister Sahira and her new husband, Majid. Sahira is 
a mother figure to Sa‘id: after the death of their mother, Sahira raised him 
and his older brother (who has been killed while fighting at the front). Most 
episodes are recollections narrated by Sahira and Sa‘°id to Mahmid Salim, 
the psychiatrist who is treating the mentally unstable Sa°id. The shifts back 
and forward in time are continuous and the narrative never follows a linear 
chronological development. 

Some scenes in Bayt are grotesque in their graphic realism, but although 
certain passages of the novel focus on the physical damage of war, there 
is even more emphasis on the psychological trauma suffered by Sa‘id and 
others. Sa°id often seems to think he is still in captivity. For instance, at night 
when he has to go to the bathroom, he takes his place in an imaginary long 
queue of fellow prisoners waiting to relieve themselves, just as he did when he 


was a prisoner. Another aspect of his unsettled mental state is his obsession 
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with matches. He is always looking for matches so that he can start a fire, but 
it is never clear whether this is a result of his experience as a prisoner of war 
or in his own country’s jails. 

War and violence are traumas lived not only individually, but also col- 
lectively. The power of war to destabilise the normal social order is all the 
more evident in the way relationships inside the microcosm of the family are 
changed. For Sa‘id, the trauma of his war experience coupled with that of 
going back home to find his wife married to another man results in a regres- 
sion to childhood.’ The most significant consequence of Sa‘id’s believing that 
Sahira is his mother is his rejection of Majid, Sahira’s husband. The fact that 
Sahira has only met Majid by chance a few days before agreeing to marry him 
is another sign that social conventions have been thrown into disarray. Majid, 
a lawyer from Basra, has also been scarred by the war, as he lost all his family 
when their house in Basra was bombed, and consequently suffers from panic 
attacks.'? He comes across Sahira in Baghdad one night, when she is looking 
for Sa°id among the coach loads of returning prisoners of war. Majid, obvi- 
ously a sincere man (unlike the scheming Mansur), offers Sahira his help and 
eventually proposes to her. The only condition she puts on their marriage is 
that they will not consummate it until her brother/son Sa‘id recovers from 
his mental illness. Sa°id sees Majid as an intruder and makes sure his ‘mother’ 
cannot consummate her marriage: every night he abandons his own room 
and stands outside the couple’s bedroom door trying to make sure that they 
are just talking or sleeping, and not performing ‘that disgusting act’ (al-Sagr 
2006: 30). Sa*id’s puritanical attitude is part of his regression into childhood 
and his need to see his mother figure as an ideal of purity and virtue in a 
world of violence and injustice. 

The destructive consequences of war and violence are also evident in the 
way the wider society is depicted as being marred by immoral and degrad- 
ing behaviour.'' In three distinct episodes, Lieutenant Mansur, one of his 
colleagues and a young Iraqi soldier, respectively, men who are supposed to 
protect vulnerable women like Sahira and Fatin, subject them to sexually 
explicit behaviour (ibid., pp. 82-3, 128, 131-2). 

Women are not the only victims of this abuse of power and absence 
of accountability. Sahira tells the psychiatrists Mahmid of a fateful day 


when soldiers came to their neighbourhood searching for hidden weapons. 
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Anticipating that Sa‘id’s unpredictable behaviour may cause trouble, Sahira 
tells him that these are their own Iraqi soldiers and that there is nothing to 
worry about. However, once the search team is inside their house, it becomes 
clear that the soldier in charge has a voyeuristic interest in going through peo- 
ple’s private belongings and most of all enjoys arousing fear in their hearts. 
For some reason, Sa‘id deliberately misleads the soldiers by telling them the 
weapon they are after is buried beneath Sahira’s bed. They dig up the floor- 
boards and inexplicably find human remains. Sa‘id is then taken away by the 
soldiers who promise chillingly to restore his full mental faculties. He disap- 
pears and Sahira and Majid lose all contact with him. Sahira is left wondering 
if her ‘son’ has escaped from the enemy, only to be taken captive in his own 
country (pp. 83-4). 

When Sa‘id is returned to her after more than a month, Sahira quickly 
realises he has been subjected to physical and mental abuse in prison. The 
parallel between the violence suffered by soldiers at the front and civilians at 
home is confirmed by Sa‘id who, while telling his story to the psychiatrist 
Doctor Mahmid, does not distinguish the Iraqi soldiers searching his house 
from the enemies he fought during the war (pp. 91-3). His experience at the 
front, in the desert, gets mixed up with his imprisonment in Baghdad (‘I’m a 
fan turning on the ceiling of the cell and my back is a naked sheet they write 
on with pens of hot iron’, pp. 92-3). 

Lieutenant Mansir is an obvious symbol of the arbitrary cruelty of the 
regime, and the political implications of the parallels drawn in the novel 
between Iraqi soldiers and enemy soldiers help to explain why its publication 
was postponed until 2006, although al-Saqr finished writing it in June 1992. 
°Ali Hakim wrote in 2011 that al-Sagr had never thought about publishing it 
before (under Saddam’s regime), “as every line of it would have been enough 
to make him disappear, like the characters in his novel’ (Hakim 2011: 8). 
That al-Saqr was aware that he was not completely free to write whatever he 
wanted is evident in his 1997 al-Adab article on Surakh, where he admits to 
some degree of self-censorship: “While I was writing I felt censors were hiding 
in my head warning me of the consequences of writing something that could 
upset a religious extremist, a moralist or a politician’ (al-Saqr 1997b: 52). 

Bayt conveys a feeling of hopelessness that is reflected in some of its 


most stylistically impressive passages, where Baghdad in the early 1990s is 
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depicted as a dark place, alien even to its inhabitants: a city that is threaten- 
ing and threatened at the same time, holding its breath, waiting, probably for 
another airstrike (al-Saqr 2006: 7). Darkness and silence descend upon the 
city at night, at times interrupted by the mad barking of dogs, mysterious 
explosions and gunfire. From their bedroom window, Sahira and Majid see a 
lifeless place, more like ruins whose former inhabitants are long dead (p. 20). 
The River Tigris is a dark trench, and the bridge over it seems to hang in the 
air, surrounded by fog like the smoke of a huge unexplained fire (p. 19). The 
people Sahira sees when she is forced to walk Sa°id home from the psychia- 
trist’s clinic one day, are in the process of becoming dehumanised: 


‘T felt as if I was walking with my son along the streets of a city on which 
God’s anger had descended, so that its people had turned into ghosts, its 
trees into sculptures of black stone!’ They passed in front of a small restau- 
rant at the side of the road. Its doors were open and inside it she caught 
sight of four or five tables and a number of paraffin lamps throwing their 
feeble light on some skeletons scattered around the tables. She watched 
hands going up and down hurriedly and mouths busy chewing. It was 
as if these human creatures [hadhihi al-ka’ inat al-bashariyya| with their 
obscure features, not knowing what the coming hours held in store for 
them, wanted to finish their food quickly so that they could scurry back to 
hide in their wretched holes before nightfall. (p. 54) 


In other passages, the strain the bleak situation exercises on people causes 
unorthodox behaviour, sometimes darkly comical. Mahmid Salim, the psy- 
chiatrist who is supposed to help Sa°id and Sahira and countless others, is, 
from the moment he enters the novel, more than slightly eccentric. His trade- 
mark is the unlit cigarette permanently dangling from his lips. His office is 
lit by candles, in the absence of electricity, and this adds to the strangeness of 
the setting in which he operates. At the end of the novel, he is overwhelmed 
by the sheer number of his patients and the gravity of their problems. In a 
grotesque turn of events, he seems to lose all hope, along with his sanity. 
He assembles all the tapes and files where he keeps his patients’ records and 
urinates on them before setting them alight (p. 192). 

The feeling of hopelessness that permeates the text culminates in the 


apocalyptic final scene. When Sahira is on the verge of allowing Majid to 
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cross the invisible wall that separates them, they smell burning, find Sa‘id’s 
bed empty and see fires lighting up the city sky (p. 198). 


A House on the Lake: Beyond the Novel-Testimony’* 


Bayt is an important document, especially as a political statement and as a 
riwaya-shahada (a novel-testimony), as “Ali Husayn calls it (Husayn 2011: 
2). But in Surakh al-nawdaris we have a more mature exploration of the 
themes touched upon in Bayt, and this shift occurs first and foremost through 
a change of narrative voice. The multi-voiced structure of Bayt is substituted 
by the voice of Surakh’s sole narrator. The ambiguously compelling nature of 
this voice is what makes Surakh a more challenging and engaging text.'* Even 
the form and style change significantly. The narrative in Surakh becomes 
tighter, sharper, more economical and consistent, and less random in its 
shifts of tone. The plurality of voices in Bayt results in a loose structure in 
which the two main plot threads are juxtaposed (Sa‘id’s tale followed by 
Sahira’s) in a way that suggests a lack of focus. In Surakh, the structure is 
more coherent. The reader senses the writer’s discipline in creating a work 
devoid of the haphazard element that sometimes mars Bayt (for instance, in 
the latter some of the unpunctuated stream of consciousness lacks the rhythm 
and unpredictability of similar passages in al-Shati’ al-thani, analysed in the 
previous chapter). 

In Surakh, the characters are members of the same family who spend two 
vacations, separated by an eleven-year gap, at the same lakeside resort. As the 
whole text is narrated by only one character, we see everything, including the 
nature of the relations between the members of the family, from his perspec- 
tive (a technique that, as we have seen above, al-Saqr was to build upon in 
Shati‘): the narrator presents himself as the son of a man who fought in the 
war with Iran, and was injured and captured while running away from the 
trenches. The injury has left the man sexually impotent and with permanent 
damage to his spine, so that he walks with a stick even though he is not yet 
forty-five. Apart from the narrator and his father, the other main characters 
are the narrator’s mother and his paternal uncle. The first vacation ends with 
the suicide of the father (the narrator does not believe his father committed 
suicide and has his own theory about the death; at the time of the first vaca- 


tion he is only thirteen). The second vacation ends with the narrator killing 
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his uncle by pushing him into the lake at night (the narrator is now twenty- 
four). As noted in the previous chapter, al-Saqr is determined to rid his 
writing of any conventional elements of suspense, making his readers focus 
on the /ow, rather than the what (al-Sagr 1997b: 51), so we learn about these 
key facts relatively early in the novel. In his diaries al-Saqr writes, while he is 
working on Surakh: 


When I feel that words are about to lead me to create a surprise for the 
reader, I hurry to reveal almost everything in order to spoil the surprise 
for, to my mind, the right place for surprises is the detective novel. (al-Saqr 
2001c: 116) 


Crucially, the material of Bayt is developed in Surakh in a more opaque and 
oblique fashion.'* On a superficial level, while in Bayt we have characters with 
telling names (as in Shati‘), in Surakh we switch to nameless characters.’ The 
narrator always tells the truth, at least as he sees it, but he does it from a point 
of view that is likely to disturb and unsettle us. We are implicitly invited to 
question the way in which he sees the world and interprets facts; to consider 
that he is not able to grasp the whole truth about his life; and to ponder upon 
how he reacts to what he sees. 

The narrator loves his father, and his feeling that his father has suffered 
unjustly in the war is heightened when he realises that his paternal uncle is 
having an affair with his mother. When his father dies (probably by drowning 
himself in the lake), the narrator holds his uncle and his mother responsible 
and pledges to avenge him. The narrator disapproves of his mother as a vain 
and fickle woman, but at the same time admits to having ambivalent feelings 
towards her.'” He has no such doubts about his feelings towards his uncle, 
whom he sees as a superficial and arrogant bon viveur, a shameless woman- 
iser and the source of countless dirty jokes. The uncle’s nihilist philosophy 
is encapsulated in his image of life as ‘a journey on a rough sea, on board a 
boat full of holes’ (al-Saqr 1997a: 128; the author quotes this passage in his 
al-Adab article, al-Saqr 1997b: 50). But in the character’s mouth this sounds 
more like a self-serving justification for having a good time than an existential 
reflection on the ephemeral nature of human life. In the young man’s eyes, 
his uncle stands for the immoral, materialistic world he hates. While we may 


share the narrator’s dislike of his vulgar uncle, we also understand that the 
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narrator himself is aware of the ambiguous, unreliable nature of his own 
voice. He concedes that while his uncle’s view of the world may be logical 
(al-Sagr 1997a: 119), his own is ruled by violent feelings and dreams that he 
considers to be premonitions. He admits he has a wayward (munfalit) imagi- 
nation that, ‘inspired by rumours and gossip, makes things look as he wants 
them to look’ (p. 109). His feelings ‘are not connected to logic or rationality, 
but to a faith that springs from the heart’ (p. 110). 

In other passages, which can be seen as reflections on how writing (as 
a form of narrating) is linked to the unreliability of human memory, the 
narrator acknowledges that he is now ‘filling in the gaps’ in relating what 
he witnessed eleven years earlier when he was a boy. In other words, he 
acknowledges that he might be interpreting the past to suit his own agenda." 
Ironically, what he says of others can relate to his own predicament too: ‘I 
discovered after many years . . . that what others say and do is not, in truth, 
the whole truth’ (pp. 18—19). Despite this intuition, the narrator is unable to 
disclose the secret that is at the core of the tragedy of the novel: his real father 
is not his mother’s husband, but the same uncle whom he finds so repulsive.'? 
Al-Saqr recognises the technical difficulties he encountered in conveying this 
secret to his readers while sticking to the perspective of the one character who 
is unaware of it (al-Sagr 1997b: 52).”° 

The strength of Surakh lies in the fact that the narrator’s voice is never 
made so unreliable as to make us dismiss everything he says, and he never 
deliberately lies. Some of his conclusions are debatable and can be ascribed 
to his obsession with his father’s death and unjust treatment, but some of his 
observations can even be considered to be perceptive.*! More importantly, 
even if his indignation at his mother and uncle is comprehensible, the text 
compels us to consider whether his killing of his uncle is justifiable (Bayt does 
not ask its readers such hard questions). 

The novel’s finale confirms the ambiguity of the text.” After his return 
from war, the narrator’s father becomes inseparable from a straw hat he wears 
all the time (attracting the scorn of his wife and brother). After his death, the 
hat is apparently seen in the intervening years still floating on the surface of 
the water (it could, of course, be a similar straw hat, but the narrator has no 
doubts: it is his father’s). When the family returns to the lake eleven years 


later, the narrator is pleased to learn that, by a strange trick of fate, they have 
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been given the same house as the one they had eleven years earlier.*? He leads 
his relatives to the shore with the intention of showing them the floating 
straw hat, a ploy that parallels Hamlet’s play staged to arouse his mother’s 
and uncle’s guilty conscience. Moreover, the hat is there to remind the nar- 
rator of his pledge to himself to avenge his father, like the ghost of Hamlet’s 
father urging Hamlet to take revenge: in Surakh the narrator says his father’s 
hat could represent ‘a ghost from the past’ (p. 110).”4 The sight of the hat 
shocks his mother, but the ‘rational’ uncle is unmoved. However, on the last 
night of the holiday, the narrator has a golden opportunity to carry out his 
revenge. As usual, the uncle has been spending much of the night at a hotel 
bar drinking and chatting with other holidaymakers. On his way back from 
the bar, he is caught by the narrator urinating upon the very spot where the 
straw hat is floating. This is the ultimate offence in the young man’s eyes and, 
on an impulse, he pushes the drunken culprit into the lake. The uncle just 
has time to turn round, ‘beams with pleasure’ at the unexpected encounter 
and says: ‘It’s you — my son’ (p. 144). The novel ends with the following 
paragraph: 


The water explodes loudly in the quiet night. I turn around in dread, dumb- 
struck, but there is no one in sight on the shore. The water is still disturbed 
and my father’s hat bobs up and down in its usual place, some distance 
away. When the surface of the lake closes over again — the bubbles multi- 
plying then dying — and finally the muffled gurgling under the water goes 
silent, I see my father’s hat sink into the lake, as if a hand — perhaps my 


father’s — has pulled it down into the tranquillity of the depths. (p. 144) 


This final image of the hat sinking down into the silent depths of the lake 
can be read as the fulfilment of the son’s pledge to avenge his father: peace 
is restored to his soul and to his father’s. Like Hamlet, he has fulfilled his 
duty. Alternatively, we can see ‘the tranquillity of the depths’ as part of the 
narrator’s delusional world-view. Al-Saqr complicates what could have been 
a straightforward tale of revenge by turning it into a patricide, of which the 
son is unaware (what is for us an ironic yet meaningful aside, that final ‘my 
son’ uttered by the uncle, is for the son only one last annoyingly affectionate 
gesture on the part of his uncle). 


‘The qualification of the son’s crime as a patricide confers a more powerful 
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symbolic currency on the text. In an Iraq that is still suffering from the con- 
sequences of a long war, the new generation, embodied in the character of 
the son, has two kinds of father. On the one hand, there are those who have 
fought in the war and made great sacrifices. These are seen by their sons as 
heroes, even though they are victims par excellence. Not only have they suf- 
fered physically and mentally in the war, but they have also been forsaken 
by their relatives. It is obviously significant that the man who cheats with 
the soldier’s wife is his own brother. Moreover, the uncle is someone who 
has gained a certain degree of power and status in post-war Iraq (pp. 103, 
120, 130).*? We never discover what his job is, but towards the end of the 
novel in particular, he is portrayed convincingly as a faceless businessman and 
apparatchik. People like the uncle are the true fathers of the new generation 
of Iraqis. Not only are they the ones who have survived the war, but they have 
also benefited from it. However, they now represent a world that their sons 
reject with uncompromising hatred. It is a strength of the novel, however, 
that the narrator’s hatred for his uncle is not unshakeable. Up to the very end, 
it seems possible that he will relent, particularly after he too has fallen ‘under 
the influence of his damned charm’ (p. 135). He acknowledges to himself 
that in life, as in fiction, ‘endings are open to all possibilities’ (p. 136), and 
has to force himself ‘to foster his hatred for his uncle, that had begun to abate 
somewhat’ (p. 137). 

Towards the end of the novel, the young man addresses his uncle in his 
mind when he is out drinking with him, perhaps feeling the need to convince 
himself of the strength of his feelings, and to see him as a symbol rather than 
as an individual: 


If you love me, as you say you do, my dear uncle, well, I hate you as much 
as I hate death. I detest your secrets, your convictions and your philosophy 
of life! My dear uncle, I curse the world whose symbol and token you are, 
the world of murderers and pimps, and wait impatiently for the moment 
of your death, because it’s a sin that a creature like you should live amongst 
normal people. Don’t let my — apparently affectionate — behaviour these 


days deceive you. You’re about to receive the shock of your life. (p. 133) 


Is it possible that in the nameless character of the son hides the quintessential 


fundamentalist? His problematic childhood (he receives beatings from the 
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three adults with whom he lives) gives him the parameters by which he will 
live the rest of his life. He soon turns into a solitary young man obsessed by 
a sense of injustice. A self-righteous and puritanical person, untouched by 
the complexity of human experience, his ability to empathise with others is 
extinguished early on in his life, in his unconditional love for a man he thinks 
is his father.*° In al-Saqr’s own words: ‘he can only see the surface of things’ 
(al-Sagr 1997b: 52). Crucially here, the disturbed character in the foreground 
is that of the ‘son’ of the injured soldier. The trauma of war, the text seems 
to suggest, is inherited, passed down from generation to generation (see also 
‘Abbi 2002: 244). 

Attempting to defend his first novel, Zhe Silent Angel, set in Germany at 
the end of the Second World War, to publishers reluctant to take a gloomy 
story about war and its consequences, the German writer Heinrich Bll says 
that the text is about ‘the generation which has “come home” [after the war], 
a generation that knows there is no home for them on this earth’ (B6ll 1995: 
vi; in the event, the novel was not published until 1992, even though it was 
written in 1949-50). In al-Saqr’s novels, war and violence have made Iraqis 
(both soldiers and their families) homeless in their own country, and in 
the remaining sections of this chapter we will see how al-Saqr focuses more 
specifically on the impact of war on female characters. 


A Woman from Basra 


Al-Shihida wa-'l-zanji (“The Witness and the Black Man’; 1987; henceforth 
Shiahida)*’ is, according to al-Saqr: 


the tale of a young woman [Najat] who finds herself, because of the war, in 
the position of having to make a difficult choice between what her moral 
sensibility dictates to her, that might destroy her, and her natural desire to 
preserve her life, which might lead to the death of an innocent man. (added 


emphasis)”® 


Although the war — in this case the Second World War, or more precisely its 
aftermath — is crucial to the events in the story, it is characteristic of al-Saqr’s 
writing about war that the central character is not a combatant, and that he 
identifies the main subject as this character’s very particular moral dilemma. 


It is a truism that war may break down or make redundant certain 
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barriers and allow for greater sexual freedom, but this happens only in a 
perverse and ultimately destructive way for Najat. Briefly, Najat’s dilemma 
is that she has witnessed the murder of an American military policeman by a 
black American soldier and is repeatedly summoned by the American army 
to ID parades, populated inevitably entirely by black soldiers, as the pressure 
mounts on her to identify the murderer. The circumstances in which she 
became a witness to the murder are, on one level, entirely brought about by 
the changes wrought by war. Najat is a childish and childless young woman 
married to a much older man, a joiner in the traditional quarter where she 
lives. She is tempted by the attentions of a younger neighbour, Ibrahim, to go 
on a night-time adventure with him to earn some money, despite the warn- 
ings of the beachcomber, Hamid, who is in love with her and tries to watch 
over her from a distance. Ibrahim has learnt that women are brought from the 
brothels on the other bank of the river to work as prostitutes for the American 
army at night in the palm groves. Ibrahim’s money-making scheme involves 
trailing the women and their pimp once they land on the river bank, taking 
the money off them after they have serviced a queue of American soldiers, and 
as a bonus having sex with the women themselves. Hamid knows this as he 
once had the misfortune to accompany Ibrahim on such an excursion, again 
with the promise of earning good money and not realising the nature of the 
job. Since that occasion, the American military police have been keeping a 
tighter watch on the river bank, so there is less activity as fewer women make 
it from the other side. Ibrahim has therefore had the idea of starting up his 
own business and recruiting Najat in the first instance. When she realises 
what is happening she tries to run away, but is eventually raped by a black 
soldier. A military policeman turns up, a fight follows and the policeman is 
shot with his own gun by one of the soldiers. This core event is described in 
painful detail, but with an admirable lack of anything approaching salacious- 
ness. It occurs in the middle of the novel (chapter 8), in what amounts to a 
flashback, but is more vivid than that, as the events still live so excruciatingly 
in Najat’s mind because she wants to identify the killer and be done with the 
whole shameful episode and the repeated visits to the US military depots. 
Al-Sagr could have portrayed Najat simply as a poor woman forced into 
prostitution by economic circumstances, particularly in view of his early rep- 


utation as a competent practitioner of social realism.”? However, our way into 
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Najat’s character and motivation is much more subtle and complex. Using 
a technique that could be described as cinematic, like many instances in al- 
Saqr’s later writing, but that also has a denser and more disturbing effect than 
most cinema, we move in on her gradually through the eyes of Hamid and 
through the other senses of her husband’s blind friend, Sayyid Majid. Sayyid 
Majid remembers her in fragments: as a child, who was nevertheless able to 
‘demolish’ a man of the age of her husband, his friend Hassiin; the way she 
smelt of lilies and jasmine in contrast to the “other odd smells’ in the market; 
and her childish, rebellious tone when she came to her husband’s shop asking 
for money and he rebuked her for leaving the house: ‘So what if I go out? 
The world’s not going to end. And anyway, I asked you for some money this 
morning’ (al-Saqr 1988: 14). 

Hassiin is weary of the changing times, bewildered by the stories he has 
heard about the behaviour of the American soldiers, and more immediately 
by his wife’s whimsical behaviour. “Can you believe it,’ he says to his friend, 
‘she keeps a collection of pebbles in her bedroom, and thinks as much of 
them as if they were precious jewels! ... That’s what makes me sometimes 
think she’s crazy’ (p. 17). Sayyid Majid reflects that perhaps she really is just a 
child ‘clinging on to her own private world, refusing to enter the adult world’, 
and says aloud, ‘Nobody’s allowed to remain a child for long these days. 
She'll grow up ... and change ... like the rest of humanity’ (bid.), words 
which resound as we learn more about the very adult dilemma in which Najat 
is caught up. The image of Najat’s collection of coloured pebbles recurs, and 
in the focal chapter 8 when she is living back with her mother after the events 
in the palm grove, increasingly troubled by the responsibility of the identity 
parades, she notices them on the dressing table next to her make-up and 
smiles bitterly, remembering how Hamid used to collect them for her from 
the river bank. ‘He’s mad! And she used to be mad too. . . taking such pleas- 
ure in them, dazzled by their strange shapes and all those colours’ (p. 96). 

The novel opens with Hamid on the river bank, in an occasionally 
humorous chapter, which can be seen retrospectively to contain elements 
of all the conflicts to do with power, sex, race and military occupation that 
emerge in the course of the novel. We learn at the outset how the US military 
police are guarding the river bank day and night to stop the soldiers crossing 


to the brothels on the other side, as Hamid asks one of them for a cigarette 
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and is told to ‘Fuck off (the English expression transliterated into Arabic!). 
He is ‘an enormous, tall man with a pinkish-white face and blond hair. . . his 
forearms tanned a strange light brown by the sun, completely different from 
the brown of [Hamid’s] fellow countrymen’ (p. 7). 

Angered at this reaction, Hamid aims a small pebble at a seagull (a recur- 
rent presence in al-Saqr’s novels), then laughs aloud at the impressive speed of 
the bird’s escape. He admires the American army jeep that pulls up across the 
road from the river, and wishes he could own one. Three military policemen 
disembark from the jeep and disappear into the market, leaving a black army 
driver to guard it. At first he is more friendly to Hamid than the white police- 
man and gives him not one, but two, cigarettes. However, his mood quickly 
changes when Hamid refuses to help him get a woman. 

Shortly afterwards, Hamid sees Najat being taken into the jeep, accom- 
panied by her mother and a ‘handsome youth in city clothes’, who turns out 
to be Tawfiq, the translator employed by the army. This is our first glimpse 
of Najat and, despite the fact that Hamid is overjoyed at the sight of her 
beloved face, he is afraid for her and recalls his own treatment in an American 
army depot: while working as a porter he had been caught stealing sugar and 
tortured. After being forced to eat the stolen sugar, then strip naked, he had 
been tarred all over and made to spend the day standing in an empty barrel 
by the main gate of the depot. When he crept back home under cover of 
darkness, his mother had failed to recognise him, ‘a black shadow with fuzzy 
hair, breaking into her house at night’ (p. 11). 

Already in this first chapter, two ambiguous features of the text begin to 
emerge. The first concerns the setting. The city where the events take place 
would appear to be Basra, including the banks of the Shatt al-“Arab and the 
palm groves and desert on the city outskirts, although proper names are never 
mentioned and al-Saqr claimed in one interview that it was ‘an imaginary 
city’ (quoted in Kasid 2002: 284). The striking and intimate descriptions of 
place have much in common with other novels by al-Saqr explicitly set in 
his home town of Basra, notably al-Shati’ al-thani and, as Kasid points out, 
the presence of the symbolically important ‘other side’ of the river is skil- 
fully insinuated in the action of Shahida without any descriptions of it and 
without any characters ever going there (ibid., p. 228). 


More intriguing than this is the anomaly whereby the troops present 
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in the city at the end of the Second World War are American rather than 
British, and one of the chief protagonists, although he is never identified, is 
black. At one level the action is precisely dated: Najat asks Tawfiq, the army 
translator, whether the war is over yet: 


‘Yes, it’s over. Hitler’s been defeated and the war with Germany ended two 
months ago.’ 

“So these Americans . . . why are they staying here?’ 

“They'll be going ... gradually ... ships will come and take them 
away.’ (p. 57) 


In 1945, the only foreign forces stationed in Basra would have been British, 
including units from the Indian Army.*° Inevitably, some Iraqi critics have 
raised the issue of why al-Saqr would have substituted the US army for the 
British, and why he made the assailant black, and some have accused him 
of falsifying or ignoring history. Kasid’s attempts to justify al-Saqr’s choices 
with references to One Hundred Years of Solitude and The Sound and the Fury 
are unconvincing, as the way he plays with place and historical events in 
Shahida are in no way similar to the techniques used in either of these novels 
(see discussion in Kasid 2002: 277 ff.). 

Nevertheless, the substitution of the British military by the American 
remains a curious feature of the novel and, we would argue, one that adds to 
its imaginative power rather than detracting from it. Kasid draws attention 
to the fact that the novel was published towards the end of the Iran—Iraq 
war, so that at least part of the text presumably came together during that 
war (ibid., p. 235). He also attaches importance to al-Saqr’s claim that he 
wrote an early draft of the novel around a quarter of a century earlier, and 
surmises that it was gestating in him over this time, that he decided to resur- 
rect it in the midst of the war of the 1980s, and in the process may even have 
intimated what was to happen from the 1990s onwards (ibid., pp. 287-8). 
An earlier draft, written in the late 1950s or early 1960s, may well have 
depicted British soldiers rather than Americans. It may be relevant to men- 
tion here that the novel’s subtitle, “Tale of a Woman Dreaming in a Cruel 
Time (Hikdyat imra’a halima fi zaman mutawabhish) has been deleted by 
hand by the author in the present writers’ copy, perhaps because it was an edi- 


tor’s addition or suggestion, possibly intended to distance the content from 
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any contemporary reference (Shahida was published by the Iraqi Ministry 
of Culture and Information). Without hard evidence, all this has to remain 
as conjecture, and we should remember al-Saqr’s own declared focus on his 
central character's moral dilemma. He also wrote dismissively, and probably 


somewhat tongue-in-cheek, in his diary entry for 16 August 1989: 


After... al-Shahida wa-'l-zanji was published some people wrote that the 
events in the novel are inconsistent with the known historical facts. Strange 
people, if they think the novelist is a historian, relating the hard facts of 
life, rather than a dreamer, a visionary . . . creating his own private worlds. 
(al-Saqr 2001c: 61) 


Nevertheless, we are probably safe to assume that the reference to the 
American military is made in the context of one of those ‘hard facts of life’: 
namely, the shifting balance of power in the world towards the United States 
over the novel’s period of gestation. 

When the two black soldiers have taken the gun off the military police- 
man in the palm grove and are about to shoot him, he pleads for his life and 
Najat remembers how she saw them ‘circle around him in a crazy dance, 
emitting strange noises and repeating in their harsh voices, ““Son of a bitch! 
Son of a bitch!” (al-Sagr 1988: 95). The Iraqi novelist “Abd al-Rahman 
Majid al-Rubay‘i has suggested that the scene’s ‘impact would have been 
greater if [al-Saqr] had made Najat’s aggressors — and also the killer — white 
rather than black’, and accuses al-Saqr of ‘uncalled-for racism’ here (quoted 
in Kasid 2002: 221). We would argue that this observation is untenable in 
the context of the novel as a whole. Even within this episode the depiction 
of the black soldier is of a piece with the unreal and shocking terror of the 
night. Then, later in the slow torment of the ID parades with Najat’s mother 
and T’awfiq the translator egging her on in their very different ways, watched 
over by the arrogant and impatient American colonel, the rows of black faces 
are at first frustratingly anonymous and finally all too human. Tawfiq, the 
educated man from the capital with his ambiguous role as go-between and 
the American tinned food piled on the bookshelf in his bedroom, frequently 
reminds her that the black faces that all look the same to her are in fact dif- 
ferent (see, e.g., al-Saqr 1988: 72), while her mother urges, ‘Point to any one 
of them and be done with it. They’re all pigs’ (p. 75). In desperation, Najat 
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finally steels herself to follow her mother’s advice, but in a powerful scene 
finds herself unable to go through with making a false identification as she 
confronts individual soldiers, hears their breathing and sees their hope and 
fear as their eyes flicker and the sweat runs down their faces (pp. 118-19). 

Amid the subtleties of the text there are hints at clumsy but heartfelt 
polemic. On the way to yet another identity parade, Najat is overcome by the 
smell of the sweat of the black driver and the white military policeman that 
fills the vehicle. Outraged and fearful, she tells herself that ‘they act as if they 
own the world, assaulting her then forcing her to be a witness, as if she wasn’t 
the main victim!’ (p. 57). In contrast to fiction depicting situations where 
women are released from their traditional roles in wartime, Shahida shows 
how Najat becomes increasingly trapped and how her misguided attempts 
to escape, first, through Ibrahim and later with Tawfiq, lead to her being 
steadily more embroiled in the limitations of her own situation. Tawfiq the 
translator says in a cheerful tone, “When they leave, my work here is over. I 
can go’, and Najat is struck forcibly by the fact that she has no way out of the 
existing situation, or her life in general, and attributes this explicitly to her 
gender: ‘She wished she were a man. But if she had been a man, she wouldn’t 
have got into this mess’ (p. 58). 

‘The flow of Shahida is interrupted too frequently by rhetorical questions 
as the characters (chiefly Najat) confront bewildering situations, but the final 
chapter begins with the first convincing interior monologue of the novel, 
written in the second person that was to become a characteristic of al-Saqr’s 
style (pp. 129-30).*! Sadly this occurs when Najat realises that all ways out 
for her are blocked or morally unacceptable. There are recurring suggestions 
that she may be pregnant, presumably as a result of her encounter with the 
black soldier and, increasingly through the final chapter, that she will choose 
suicide in the river. Al-Saqr as usual prefers a kind of open ending, hinting at 
rather than making explicit the character’s intentions. Before she reaches this 
state of total resignation or total despair, she expresses her disillusion with 


Tawfiq and a degree of self-awareness: 


He was your last hope you talk like children he says meaning you’re crazy 
... you were really happy as you talked and he looked at you, you thought 
youd finally found the way out and all he could do was laugh of course he 
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laughed you go away with him! You! When he knows for sure that you’re 
a child who doesn’t want to grow up Hassiin always used to say you were 
a child he said it affectionately as if he was your father not your husband 
... (p. 129) 


In the final pages of the novel, Najat achieves a kind of serenity and detach- 
ment, expressed in a banal but somehow moving image: she recalls an episode 
from her childhood when she and her friend stole the stick that her mother 
used to beat her with and watched it float away down the river towards the 
sea. She breaks off in the middle of her story, ‘clenches her right fist, raises 
it in front of her face, then opens it in the air as if releasing a trapped bird.’ 
Then she continues, ‘After that we didn’t see it any longer . . . the water took 


it away... took it to the sea... I suppose.’ (p. 136) 
A Woman from Baghdad 


Al-Saqr may have been influenced by the atmosphere in Iraq during the Iran— 
Iraq war when he wrote Shahida, but he only wrote explicitly about the effects 
of this war in the following decade in Surakh and Bayt and later still in Jmra’ at 
al-gha’ ib (‘The Missing Person’s Wife’, 2004; henceforth Jmra’at). Like Najat 
in Shahida, the main protagonist in Jmra’at is a woman and a non-combatant, 
but while Shahida may contain elements of a detective novel, as critics like 
Kasid claim (see, e.g., Kasid 2002: 295), Imra’at contains a story within a 
story and evident allusions to A/f layla wa-layla (A Thousand and One Nights), 
and for a large part of the narrative the frame story is almost lost sight of and 
the main protagonist is the hero of a grandmother’s tale, told ostensibly to 
make the absence of the man of the house more palatable. Al-Saqr recalls how, 
when he first started to become passionate about reading fiction, it was thrillers 
or detective novels that attracted his interest. He defines this as an extension of 
children’s desire to know what happens next, ‘discover the unknown’, when 
listening to their grandmothers’ tales by the fireside (al-Saqr 2001c: 16-17). 
The grandmother in Jmra’at, mother of the missing person of the title, 
used to read a lot of books before her eyesight grew too weak, chain smokes 
while she tells her stories to her grandson, Sa‘d, and talks of Hulagu and 
Genghis Khan, ‘two tyrants . . . who turned books and their people to ashes’ 
(p. 136). Her story features a witch who flies around on her palm branch, 
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kidnapping men and inflicting horrible punishments on them in revenge for 
being betrayed on her wedding night in her former incarnation as a princess. 
This witch in various forms was apparently one of the pieces of folklore 
prevalent at the time as a way of explaining disappearances. (A girl in Sa°d’s 
class tells him that her father was taken prisoner by the witch, but managed 
to escape and come back home; p. 168.) Sa°d is entertained and comforted 
by the stories, while his mother Raja° (the ‘missing person’s wife’ of the title) 
is irritated by them, seeing them as a distraction from the reality of her miss- 
ing husband’s true plight and the day-to-day business of keeping his memory 
alive. Nevertheless, despite her dismissive attitude towards the grandmother’s 
overactive imagination, she cannot resist quoting her husband’s definition of 


the function of storytelling: 


Your father says people make up stories, or read them, or listen to them, in 
order to prolong their lives a little . . . Stories . . . are actually inspired by the 
lives of those who have lived in the past or are alive now and we add their 
experiences to the store of memories in our heads, so in this way our lives 


are enriched with additional experiences, and become longer! (pp. 170-1) 


Even if this is awkward, as is the whole conception of the novel, it brings 
home how preoccupied al-Saqr was, right up to the end of his life, with the 
enterprise of storytelling, in particular in the context of external aggression 
and internal oppression. Within Jmra’at he employs the technique of always 
delaying the end of the grandmother’s story by interspersing it with events 
from the narrative’s present (the frame story). Keeping the listener’s interest is 
also a kind of survival strategy: the teller has to stay alive to continue the story 
and the listener to see what happens next, or on a more sophisticated level, 
as has often been observed, both sides are interested in witnessing or working 
out the processes of cause and effect. 

The grandmother’s tale takes on a life of its own when the missing man of 
her story, Salim, returns to his family to tell of his own adventures. Although 
these contain humour and fantasy, especially in his account of his escape 
along an underground river from the witch’s valley kingdom, the most strik- 
ing parts refer to torture and violence, much of it of a sexual nature. The 
conceit of the story told to a child is not really sustained here, and perhaps 
the author did not intend to sustain it: the critic “Ali Hakim points out that 
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while the ‘main story’ is about a person missing after the war, the ‘second 
story is ‘about a man who was made to disappear [a ‘disappeared person’] 
inside the country itself (mughayyab fi dakhil al-balad nafsi-hi)’, like Sa°id in 
Bayt. This may be more significant than the frame story: the author brings 
back the person who has been missing inside the country ‘in order to convey 
details to us about that strange world of which not much is known. The world 
of prisons and castration! (Hakim 2011: 8). 

Some of the scenes have the lurid humour of episodes of A/f layla, but 
more often become sinister descriptions of cruelty with obvious political allu- 
sions. Salim talks of the institutionalised spying in the witch’s kingdom, and 
the fear, ‘the worst disease . . . in the world’ that ‘makes some people pretend 
not to know their own mothers’ (al-Saqr 2004: 149). 

In a macabre, but initially comic, parody of a dictator’s arrival at his 
home airport, the witch is helped from her broomstick-palm branch by two 
aides; all her male entourage then watch her, ‘their faces brimming with 
joy’, as she is reunited with her two salukis who have broken free from 
their minder and thrown themselves at her. ‘I got to know later,’ continues 
Salim, ‘that there were many such men in the witch’s valley, whom she had 

. imprisoned and tortured, before robbing them of their manhood and 
turning them into her slaves’ (p. 137). We are shortly given more disturbing 
information as the witch’s current intake of prisoners are herded together like 
animals and collectively bathed, shaved and dressed in identical garments by 
her former prisoners, now her willing ‘slaves’. Finally, they are anaesthetised 
and surgically castrated, then their testicles are fed to the same lucky salukis. 
Salim is spared, as one of the witch’s slaves turns out to have been a friend of 
his on the outside. While the castrated men grow passive and content, Salim 
visibly declines and his friend warns him that he'll be spotted as someone who 
is obviously ‘still thinking’ (p. 181). 

Talking about Shahida, the author said he would have liked Najat to 
escape with Tawfiq the translator, but relationships and events in the story 
dictated otherwise (al-Saqr 2001c: 50). In Jmra’at, he declines to resolve the 
issue and offers three possible alternative endings to the frame story, ostensi- 
bly the main story. Does this mean he was less gripped by his story’s dynamic, 
was consciously going along with the post-modernist approach he had previ- 


ously decried or was poking gentle fun at his readers, some of whom might 
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prefer a conventional, if implausible, happy ending? As she has done so many 
times before, Raja’, like Sahira in Bayt, goes to meet the convoy of returning 
prisoners of war, hoping her husband will be among them: in the first ending 
she agrees to leave with Wajdi, the narrator of the main story who is in love 
with her, and accepts that her husband will never return; in the second, she 
finds her husband and goes off happily with him; in the third, entitled “The 
Ending the Author Had in Mind’ (p. 242), a tall man with unkempt white 
hair is left standing staring into space as the crowds disperse and Raja° has 
given up hope. As if bewitched, she fastens on to this man, who clearly rec- 
ognises nobody, and in a bleakly comic scene another woman rushes up and 
snatches his other arm, claiming him as her husband, then groups of women 
materialise from all around, and still more ‘emerge like ghosts from the dark- 
ness of the alleys leading down to the square’ and all compete with Raja° for 
the lone man (p. 245). 

Such a frenzied and outlandish ending calls for interpretation, and in 
a so-called ‘note from the author’, al-Saqr writes that the first ending of 
this ‘mainly imaginary tale’ is to please Wajdi, ‘the young man in love’; the 
second is to please the readers, particularly the females, who will sympathise 
with Raja’; and the third is for the benefit of the author himself (p. 237). 
‘Ali Hakim claims that all three endings are realistic images, none of which 
cancels out the other, and points out how the recurring scene in the novel 
of returning busloads of prisoners from the Iran—Iraq war, and the accom- 
panying bands of musicians, street vendors and crowds of people searching 
for their loved ones was ‘a scene experienced by the majority of Iraqis’ in 
towns all over Iraq in the years following the Iran—Iraq war (Hakim 2011: 
9). However, in another review of the novel, Husayn Sarmak Hasan sees this 
ending as a demonstration of al-Saqr’s narrative powers, the juxtaposition of 
two tidy, popular cinematic endings with a third open ending, which is not 
only unexpected and disturbing, but also a ‘prophetic’ depiction of what is to 
come. In heartfelt tones he characterises this as: 


the gates of hell opening wide, alongside the sensation that relief is at hand 
and hopes are about to be realised. The missing man comes back, but it’s 
not him. Confused, disturbed, he doesn’t understand himself, can’t iden- 


tify those who’ve waited for him for so long... and the women compete 
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over him, solely in order to be set free, and it’s as if with this liberation and 
this waiting for an absent saviour our troubles have increased dramatically. 


(added emphasis; note change of pronoun) (Hasan 2011: 2) 


The fraught mixture of documentary detail and fictional business is there 
from the outset of the novel. Wajdi, the friend, protector and would-be 
replacement husband of Raja’, tells us that “Wajdi’ is not the name on his 
birth certificate, but rather the name the author has chosen for him. He then 
goes on to say that his TV repair shop is not doing well because the electricity 
is repeatedly cut off as a result of the destruction to the generators caused by 
‘American bombing’ (p. 5). On another occasion, the grandmother mistakes 
the sound of thunder for another attack by the Americans (p. 209), and 
the rising prices and the ‘American’ sanctions are also explicitly referred to 
(p. 225). In August 2001, al-Saqr wrote: 


Tve been busy for some time writing a short novel that I’ve called Imra’at 
al-gha’ ib. might have finished a first draft of it by the end of the year and 


maybe it will come out in the course of next year if I find a publisher for it.” 


It was eventually published in Damascus in 2004, but it is unclear exactly 
when he finished writing it, and whether subsequent events had any influ- 
ence on the ending of the novel. In any case, only a few months later, in 
December 2001, he wrote about the difficulty of working in the current situ- 
ation and made an uncharacteristically outspoken reference to the US-led air 
war during the sanctions of the 1990s: 


The US hasn’t stopped its aggression against us for more than ten years. 
Her aircraft — and also British aircraft — violate our airspace night and day, 
bombing and killing innocent villagers ... The USA has set itself up as a 
god in the land, deciding who has the right to survive and who must be 


wiped out! 


In the same letter he apologises for his outburst and unreservedly condemns 
the 9/11 attacks in the United States (but says these do not justify destroying 
a poor wretched country like Afghanistan).*? Apart from the inherent inter- 
est of these remarks coming from a man normally so mild-mannered and 


so markedly non-polemical and non-chauvinistic in his fictional approach 
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to war, they encourage us to speculate as to whether he changed focus in 
the course of writing the novel. Like the displacement of historical facts in 
Shahida, is it possible that the third of the three alternative endings al-Saqr 
proposes for Jmra’at makes some kind of allusion to future events and to a 
deliverance or resolution that turned out to make matters worse than they 
had been before? 

We have seen in this chapter how al-Saqr felt a compulsion to write to 
express the pain caused by external and internal violence, sometimes graphi- 
cally and sometimes more obliquely. Nevertheless, until the end of his life, 
as he grew increasingly frustrated and angry at the situation in his country, 
he was also increasingly committed to the importance of creating some kind 
of narrative, or narratives, to make sense of the situation and to give a shape 
and a value to lives that could too easily appear meaningless or even unbear- 
able. In al-Shati* al-thani, discussed in Chapter 5, al-Saqr is more concerned 
with the personal life of his central character and his moral confusion than 
with wars and external events. In the next chapter, we will focus on Fu°ad 
al-Takarli’s novel al-Masarrat wa-l-awja° (‘Joys and Sorrows’; like Shati’ 
published in 1998), in which the author shows the interaction between out- 
side events (including the war with Iran) and individual characteristics and 
preoccupations in a wide-ranging and profound way. 


Notes 


1. Even a summary review of such events indicates how remarkably unstable Iraq 
has been. The military occupation of the country (1918-19) was followed by the 
1920 anti-British Revolution; the whole monarchical period was characterised 
by revolts and crack-downs, with the struggle for genuine independence from 
Britain escalating in the 1958 Revolution; the 1963 military coup ended the first 
republican phase and started a violent settling of scores in the 1960s that led to the 
1968 Ba‘thist coups; the 1970s saw military clashes between the Iraqi army and 
separatist Kurdish forces in the north; the devastating Iran—Iraq war (1980-8) 
was followed by another Gulf war in 1990-1; with the beginning of this war, the 
UN imposed sanctions on Iraq that included a financial and trade embargo and 
resulted in periodical NATO bombing; in 2003, Iraq was occupied again by an 
American-led coalition of forces, which inaugurated a new highly violent and 


unstable era that has seen the country teetering on the brink of civil war. 
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. The isolated letters that form the title of the story are the Arabic acronym from 
the phrase al-madina allati rabala ‘an-hé al-surir, ‘the city forsaken by joy’. 

. ‘Saddam’s Qadisiya’ is the name given to the conflict in Ba*thist propaganda. 
The reference is to the battle of Qadisiya in 637 in which the Arabs triumphed 
over the Persian (Sassanian) army. 

. Shortly after he assumed the presidency of the country and eliminated his adver- 
saries within the party in 1979, Saddam accelerated his efforts ‘to summon the 
support and subservience of many writers and poets’: ‘he met them’, as Fu’ad 
al-Takarli reported to Musawi in 1980, ‘lying in bed because of back pain, nar- 
rating to them his career as party veteran and hero, and asking them to write it 
down’ (Musawi 2006: 83). 

. The Swedish-based Iraqi writer, Salam ‘Abbid, explores Iraqi literature at the 
time of the war with Iran in the context of modern Iraqi history and the depiction 
of war in the works of some Western writers like Hemingway and Remarque: 
Thaqafat al-‘unf fi al-‘Irag (‘The Culture of Violence in Iraq’), published in 
2002 in Cologne by the Arabic-language publisher Manshirat al-jamal. In the 
book, he tells of the ordeal to which the poet Rushdi al-‘Amil was subjected. 
A man of the left who clearly opposed the regime, al-“Amil could not flee the 
country and tried, in vain, to choose silence — to choose not to write — in order 
to protect himself. He became addicted to alcohol and fell ill. The poet was one 
of al-Saqr’s closest friends. Al-“Amil was buried by his father on 19 September 
1990 at the age of fifty-six (al-Sagr 2001c: 83; see also “Abbiid 2002: 58 on the 
execution of the writer Hamid al-Mukhtar). 

. Sulayman al-Bakri emphasises how numerous works of fiction written during 
the years of the war with Iran deal with the character of ‘the martyr’ (al-Bakri 
1997: 65). ‘Abbid stigmatises the short stories of Ahmad Khalaf for depicting 
the Iraqi soldier as an idealised macho fighter, reminiscent of Rambo (“Abbiid 
2002: 28). 

. An extract from the novel was published in Banipal in 2003, translated into 
English by the author himself, Banipal, 18 (Autumn 2003), pp. 40-4. 

. Al-Sagr wrote that he started writing Surakh after hearing from his daughter of 
a strange family she met while at a lakeside holiday resort (al-Sagr 1997b: 50). 
These novels can be considered to be fictional reflections of the many poignant 
stories of soldiers coming back after years spent in captivity during the long 
war with Iran and finding a completely changed situation at home; see, e.g., 
Steavenson (2006). 


. We do not know how deliberate Sa°id’s regression is. Sahira, after considering 
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that feigning madness in such a period might be the best way to avoid suffering, 
states laconically: ‘I wonder if my son [Said] pretends to be mad to protect 


himself (al-Sagr 2006: 24). 


. In his Waja° al-kitaba (“The Pain of Writing’, 2001), a collection of some of 


the writer’s memoirs and diaries, al-Saqr explains how he drew on his own 
experience to describe the panic attacks suffered by Majid (al-Saqr 2001c: 98). 
In another passage, he describes how the house he had struggled to buy in Basra 
many years earlier was destroyed on 27 January 1991 by an American missile 
that killed twelve members of the family of his brother-in-law, also a maternal 
cousin of his (bid., p. 34). In a matter-of-fact, simple style, al-Saqr speaks of 
the real suffering of common people hidden behind the grandiloquent official 


names of war, such as ‘Desert Storm’ and ‘Mother of All Battles’. 


. In an interview in 2004, al-Takarli said: ‘I visited Iraq about a year before the 


war [i.e., the American-led invasion of Iraq in 2003] and found that Iraqis had 
changed fundamentally and become abject [dhalil], without knowing it. They 
wanted bread and it didn’t bother them if they had to beg for it’ (al-Takarli 
2004). Salman Kasid suggests repeatedly in his study of al-Saqr’s fiction that 
Surakh is also a text about moral degradation (tadahwur) (Kasid 2002: 250-3). 
The liberating effect that a sense of impending catastrophe can have on the way 
people interact with one another is absent from these novels. On their way 
back from the psychiatrist’s, Sahira and Sa‘id catch a glimpse of a man and 
a woman embracing in the ruins of a building destroyed by an American air- 
strike. Sa°id giggles childishly and a disapproving Sahira pulls him away pro- 
tectively ‘from the two lovers who withdrew [A/anasa] into their dark hiding 
place among the ruins’ (al-Saqr 2006: 56). Khanasa is a rare verb in modern 
Arabic fiction: it derives from the same verbal root as the noun al-Khannds, one 
of the names of Satan, literally “he who withdraws whenever the name of God 


is mentioned’. 


. Some passages of the novel are reminiscent of another Arabic novel that deals 


powerfully with a prisoner being subjected to torture, Yalu (2002; ‘Yalo’, 2009) 
by the Lebanese novelist Ilyas Khari. 


. Bayt ‘ala shati? al-bubayra (‘A House on the Lake’) was the original title of 


Surakh al-nawéris, which the author subsequently changed as it was too similar 
to that of Bayt “ala nahr Dijla (al-Sagr 2001c: 121). 


. It is tempting to see Bayt as the blueprint for Surakh. From al-Saqr’s published 


diaries we know that just after finishing writing the former, he started working 


on the latter (June 1992). By the time al-Saqr is working on these texts, writing 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 
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has become a febrile activity he compares to an illness, but without which his life 
seems empty and meaningless (al-Sagr 2001c: 104). 

In the introduction to this chapter we have mentioned the pressure exercised by 
the Saddam regime on writers to comply with its propaganda. It is significant 
that al-Saqr managed to survive as a writer who remained loyal to his values by 
delaying the publication of Bayz, the text ‘that would have been enough to make 
him disappear ’, and by making Surakh a more politically obscure and indirect 
novel (it is also relevant that Surakh was published in Beirut at a time when 
the embargo on Iraq would have made it impossible for the text to be readily 
available inside the country). There is no doubt the writer’s new direction was 
artistically motivated, but the need to protect himself and his family from prob- 
able punishment could also have been one of the factors behind this shift. 
Al-Sagr named all the main characters of Bayt with dark irony: the unhappy 
Sa°id has a name that means ‘happy’; Sahira, who can hardly sleep at night, has 
a name that indeed means someone who stays awake, but usually with positive 
connotations; Mansur Ghanim has a first name that means ‘victorious’ (he is 
often called saffab — the shedder of blood — by Sahira. This could also be an 
historically informed pun, as al-Saffah was the ruthless founder of the Abbasid 
dynasty, whereas his brother Mansiir was the second Abbasid caliph and the 
founder of Baghdad, more famous for establishing an era of cultural splendour; 
ghanim can mean someone who takes booty, a plunderer). Mansiir is victorious 
in winning Fatin (‘alluring’; Said ironically calls her fitma: discord, strife); the 
idiosyncratic and ultimately mad doctor is called Salim, ‘sane, sound’; finally, 
Sa‘id’s family name is al-Matlib, ‘someone who is wanted’. 

The relationship between the son and the mother in Surdkh has features in 
common with that between Hamlet and his mother. As we will see below, other 
parallels can be drawn between the novel and the play. For a more extensive 
comparative study of Surakh and Hamlet, see Kasid (2002: 422-40). 

A couple of brief asides vaguely hint at the fact that Surakh is a sort of confession 
that the narrator is writing (pp. 18, 22, 129). 

There are hints at the true identity of the narrator’s father throughout the text: 
on pages 12, 20, 55 (possibly 99 and 113), 120, 127 and 144. 

Even though we can see in the character of the narrator a man who is obsessed 
with avenging his ‘father’, and who cannot see the truth behind appearances, it 
is perhaps unconvincing when he is made to relate the episodes containing the 
hints about his father’s true identity without grasping their truth (there is noth- 


ing in the text to suggest that the narrator understands who his true father is). 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 
25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 
29. 
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For example, he seems shrewd when he observes the small crowd of curious 
people gathering outside their house on the lake immediately after his father’s 
corpse has been taken from the water. They stand in the fierce midday heat 
hoping for some excitement (pp. 60-1). When the neighbour’s wife is sum- 


moned by the detective to be interrogated as a witness, we are told: 


She finally sits down on the chair placed there for the witnesses, almost with 
pride, for what she says will be listened to and written down word for word. 
So she will have a significant effect on the course of the investigation. Her 
exciting experience at the lake — of course not the one with my uncle, which 
can’t be divulged — will be an interesting topic of conversation when she is 
back in Baghdad and meets her little girlfriends [s#wayhibati-ha]. ‘Do you 


know what happened when we were . . . ?’ etcetera, etcetera. (p. 88). 


Natiq Khulisi offers a patriotic and moralistic reading of the novel in which he 
suggests that the father is being punished for being a deserter, and the uncle is 
entirely to be condemned, because as well as stealing his brother’s wife, he played 
no part in the war (Khuliisi 2001: 31). For comments on how the text is open 
to numerous readings and interpretations, see Kasid (2002: 430 ff.). 

This coincidence and the eternally floating straw hat notwithstanding, Surakh 
lacks the grotesque element sometimes present in Bayt. 

See also Kasid (2002: 428-30). 

One wonders whether, had al-Saqr been able to write with more freedom, he 
would have made the occupation of the uncle any clearer; perhaps by turning 
him into a more recognisable symbol of the regime, like Mansiir Ghanim in 
Bayt. 

On the narrator’s limited world-view see also Kasid (2002: 439). 

Shahida was al-Saqr’s first published novel, although, according to al-Sayyab, he 
was already working on a novel in Basra thirty years earlier, set in Faw and deal- 
ing with the early impact of the oil industry on village life (al-Sayyab 2011: 15). 
The novel mentioned by al-Sayyab was possibly an early blueprint for his novel 
Riyah sharqiyya, riyah gharbiyya, eventually published in 1998 in Cairo by Dar 
“Ishtar, but completed about ten years earlier (al-Saqr 200 1a: 61; al-Saqr 2001c: 
55). 

Letter from al-Saqr to Catherine Cobham, 22 July 2001. 

°Ali Badr sees al-Saqr as a realist par excellence, whose characters’ fates are all gov- 
erned by economic determinism, and his characters as economically motivated 


and without complexity (Badr 2011: 6). 


30. 


31. 


32. 
33. 
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Information corroborated by Charles Tripp, as detailed information about the 
activity of foreign troops in southern Iraq at this period is surprisingly hard 
to come by. Tripp writes: ‘As far as I know, there were no US military units 
stationed in Basra in 1945. At that time the only foreign forces stationed in 
Basra would have been British, but that would also have included units from the 
Indian Army’ (email correspondence between Catherine Cobham and Tripp, 30 
August 2011). 

This experimentation with the interior monologue probably owes something to 
Niari’s influence. As we have seen in the previous chapter, Nuri’s writing played 
an important part in al-Saqr’s decision to start writing fiction himself. 

Letter to Catherine Cobham, 21 August 2001. 

Letter to Catherine Cobham, 21 December 2001. 


7 


Reading and Writing in al-Masarrat wa-'l- 
awja‘ by Fuad al- Takarlr 


It’s not only what’s written that’s important. You have to read what’s not 
written as well, and that’s different from reading between the lines, as they 


say. 
Al-Takarli, a-Masarrat wa-'-awja° (1998: 108) 


Fu’ ad al-Takarli’s Joys and Sorrows 


iri, Farman and al-Saqr all refer to the craft of writing in their work. 

Nari reflects on the writer’s struggle and fading ability in his story 
‘Mu‘anat’ and his short play al-Qadhirat. Farman draws on his own forma- 
tion as a writer of fiction and a journalist in Khamsat aswat (‘Five Voices). 
Al-Saqr directly and indirectly draws his readers’ attention to storytelling and 
narrative technique in [mra’at al-gha’ib (‘The Missing Person’s Wife). 

In this chapter we will investigate how and why Fu’ad al-Takarli writes 
about the process of writing in his first novel Basqa fi wajh al-hayat (‘Spitting 
in the Face of Life’ (henceforth Basga), written in 1948, but not published 
until 2000), and then more particularly how he writes about writing and 
reading in a more sceptical and challenging way in al-Masarrat wa-l-awja° 
(‘Joys and Sorrows’, 1998; henceforth Masarrat) written almost fifty years 
later. The Egyptian critic Sabry Hafez describes the latter as one of the very 
few Arabic novels that can stand alongside the classics of world fiction (Hafez 
1998a: 10). 

Al-Takarli was born in 1927 into a middle-class family in the old quarter 
of Bab al-Shaykh in Baghdad. He graduated in law from Baghdad University 
in 1949. As we have seen in Chapter 2, he associated with other writers 
and poets, in particular Nari, the poet “Abd al-Wahhab al-Bayati and his 
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brother, the critic Nihad. In 1949 or 1950 he joined the Iraqi judicial system 
in Ba‘qiba, returned to Baghdad as a judge in 1956 and eventually rose to 
become head of the Court of Appeal. He resigned from this post in 1983 to 
devote himself to writing. He lived and worked in Baghdad until 1990 with 
the exception of two years (1964-6) when he studied law in Paris, and a 
further period spent in Paris in the 1980s. He lived in Tunis for most of the 
1990s and early 2000s, then moved briefly to Damascus, then to Amman. He 
hoped that his stay in Jordan was a temporary phase before his final return to 
Iraq, but he died in Amman in 2008. 

Al-Takarli started writing short stories as early as 1944, and his first pub- 
lished short story (Hams mubham, A Vague Whisper’) appeared in al-Adib 
in 1951. Al-Takarli recalls how the ‘literary quartet’ of himself and his 
brother, Niri and al-Bayati, used to meet on Thursday evenings in the Swiss 
Café in the early 1950s. These ‘golden evenings’ came to an end in 1955 
when al-Takarli’s brother and al-Bayati went abroad; Nuri, ‘the torchbearer 
of renewal in the Iraqi short story’, was banished by Nari al-Sa‘id to a mili- 
tary training camp on the Iraq—Iran border near Khanaqin; and al-Takarli’s 
family moved back from Ba‘qiba to join him in Baghdad. He says: “Baghdad 
was a flourishing capital in those years, like a goddess waking up from a long 
sleep, and I wrote a short story every year, and sent it to the Beirut journal 
al-Adib, or kept it in my desk’ (al-Takarli 2001: 62). His first collection of 
stories (al-Wajh al-akhar, “The Other Face’) came out in Baghdad in 1960, 
and was widely acclaimed in Iraq and the Arab world in general. 

Following the publication of al-Wajh al-akhar, he published many sto- 
ries, several one-act plays and five novels, including his first published novel, 
al-Raj° al-ba‘id (1980; The Long Way Back, 2001), one of the major Arabic 
novels of the twentieth century.’ In 2000, he was awarded the prestigious 
Owais Prize for the Arabic Novel, another demonstration of al-Takarli’s 
major contribution not only to the Iraqi novel, but to the Arabic novel as a 
whole. 

In an epitaph at the end of al-Raj° al-ba‘id, al-Takarli appears to mock 
his readers for believing in the emotions evoked in the novel, and himself for 
writing a collection of ‘dumb pages which are neither harmful nor beneficial’ 
and which are best forgotten (al-Takarli 1993: 491). This piece of metafic- 


tional irony may be modest, humorous and pessimistic at the same time, but 
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it indicates a tension present in al-Takarli’s work between a genuine scepti- 
cism about the value of fiction, on the one hand, and a profound belief in 
its importance, on the other; not only as a pleasure and distraction, but also 
as a means of resisting moral and mental disintegration (particularly in the 
context of modern Iraq). This is particularly clear in Masarrat, which is full 
of allusions to the acts of reading and writing, usually involving the main 
character, Tawfiq, rather than the writer himself and his readers, a sort of 
metafictional element at one remove. 

This tension, as the Iraqi critic Husayn Karkish has suggested, is bound 
up with the subject matter of the novels, where the pain and inanity of life are 
constantly balanced against its joys and worth. Karkish challenges al-Takarli’s 
relationship with the reader, noting how he mocks his reader for wasting time 
reading what he has written, and asking why ‘this Iraqi devil explodes mines 
at [our] feet’ then pretends to be innocent. “Why does he not leave us alone,’ 
he writes, “content with the morals and traditions we have absorbed with our 
mother’s milk?’ (Karkish 1999: 10). Less tongue-in-cheek, he predicts that 
Masarrat will cause a stir, provoking ‘controversy and conflicting opinions 
among readers in general and Iraqi readers in particular’ (bid., p. 11). 


Spitting in the Face of Life 


Basqa, written when the writer was twenty-one, contains attitudes to the 
process of writing, albeit in a raw form, which survive with remarkable con- 
sistency in Masarrat (written when he was approaching his seventies). These 
include a preoccupation with the mechanics of narrative, and a belief in the 
ability of fiction to confront despair and frustration. Both novels also suggest 
how the relationships of margin to centre, and the individual to society — 
specifically twentieth century Iraqi society — are addressed by writing. The 
main characters in each are potentially, or superficially, conventional heroes 
or ‘insiders’, but for each writing is an act of rebellion and a cause and effect 
of their alienation from their society. 

In Basqa, the narrator is a retired police officer of forty-five, an oppressed 
and oppressive patriarch, isolated from his family and society. This is a strik- 
ing persona for a young law student of twenty-one to adopt, and the events 
are told entirely in the form of intermittent journal entries. Briefly, the nar- 


rator is alternately defiant and guilty about his sexual desire for two of his 
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three daughters, in particular, the beautiful one, Fatima. Like Tawfiq in 
Masarrat, he finds a sort of freedom from the oppressiveness of his physical 
surroundings, as well as from his own desires, in writing (al-Takarli 2000: 
26, 43).° Early on in the narrative, the narrator wonders whether to burn 
what he has written, but decides to preserve it as a sort of comfort to himself. 
Already at this stage he realises that writing will never be a solution, but a 
compromise, at best just one of the ‘imperfect, temporary victories’ of life, as 
al-Takarli characterises it in his introduction to the 2000 edition of the novel 
(p. 14). The narrator sees writing as a temporary bandage over a poisonous, 
potentially painful wound (his inappropriate but uncontrollable lust for his 
daughter; pp. 24-5). At the same time, it is an act of humiliating exposure, 
‘lifting the cover off the ‘dreadful sewer’ of the soul (p. 37). Although he 
generally gives no indication that anyone but himself will read his journal, 
he does at one stage imagine having difficulty in conveying to a hypothetical 
reader the depths of his self-mockery and the rawness of his mental anguish 
at seeing Fatima with an elegant young man. Yet he can only describe her as 
a picture of beauty, sitting close to her companion with a wonderful smile on 
her face (p. 35). For better or worse, writing can be a domestication of crude 
or illicit feelings. 

As in Masarrat, and many other works of fiction with a very active nar- 
rator, the relationship between author and narrator — or the attitude of the 
author to his narrator character — can only be partially understood, or guessed 
at. For example, in Basqa the reader does not really know if the daughters are 
innocent and their sexually arousing behaviour is mostly in the father’s mind, 
or if they are active participants. Maybe the character, or even the writer 
himself, is uncertain. Such ambiguity can be fertile subject matter, as works as 
apparently diverse as Dostoevsky’s novels and Eric Rohmer’s films can show. 
As Borges observes: “Work that endures is always capable of an infinite and 
plastic ambiguity’ (Borges 2000: 87). 

So Basga prefigures Masarrat in its explicit preoccupation with the moti- 
vation for writing, and also in having a narrator-protagonist who believes 
in the power of narrative, and who achieves some sort of moral victory and 
greater understanding by committing acts conventionally regarded as unlaw- 
ful or even evil. In both novels, writing is a solace, sometimes an escape or a 


defence mechanism, but also a serious attempt to bring reason to bear on such 
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enigmas as sex, violence, and physical ugliness and beauty. In both novels, 
also, the protagonists’ views of the uses and construction of narrative can be 
seen influencing the way they interpret and act on episodes in their own ‘real’ 
lives. In Basga, the narrator takes to going out socially with his daughters. 
At the cinema with Fatima, the main object of his desire, he derives pleasure 
from the idea that people assume she is his wife. As he reflects on this in 
writing, it triggers off a memory of when he was a police inspector in Arbil 
years before and was involved in the case of a middle-aged man accused of 
attempting to kill his son-in-law because of sexual jealousy. Although at the 
time he was on the side of the law, and professionally focused on extracting 
a confession from the man, in retrospect he reinterprets the story, focusing 
on different aspects of it (“I began to see a hidden meaning in [the story], 
which had been lost on me at the time of the police investigation’, p. 82). 
He concludes that the father’s love of his daughter, made manifest when he 
finally broke under interrogation, and the daughter’s consistent loyalty to her 
father, showed a kind of true humanity, even heroism, which would be lost 
on ‘proper people’ [bashar aswiya’ — ‘straight’ people], who only believed in 
their ancestors [bi- Lajdad faqat]’ (p. 82). This re-reading leads to a moment 
of compassion and inspiration for the protagonist, rather than providing him 
with self-justification, although he despairs of his ability to communicate his 


vision to anybody else, or build on it for his own future. 
Tawfiq Lam’s Joys and Sorrows 


It may be useful here to summarise the structure of Masarrat, which is ger- 
mane to the treatment of reading and writing in this novel. The book is 
divided into four sections. Section one is a third-person chronicle of the 
movement of a family from the very margins of society at the beginning 
of the twentieth century to its centre in the 1970s, against the background 
of the major events in modern Iraqi history. In the course of this section, 
Tawfiq, the second son of the family, emerges as the chief character, although 
he moves against the trend of the family as a whole, losing his job and his 
home, and becoming increasingly alienated, partly from choice and partly 
due to external circumstances. 

Section two takes the form of entries in Tawfiq’s journal between 1975 
and 1978. Chronologically it picks up where section one leaves off, but is 
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a complete change of style from the chronological linear description found 
there. It forms the bridge to a different type of third-person narration in sec- 
tion three, where the narrator intervenes and interprets, characters speak, and 
much smaller portions of time are covered, although specific dates are still 
mentioned. In section four, Tawfiq faces the reader again and the narration 
reverts to the first person, although not in the form of a diary this time. As 
the critic Husayn al-Wad points out, the main difference between these two 
methods of (first-person) narration is that Tawfiq as first-person narrator 
records events knowing what their outcomes were and having reflected on 
them at greater length, while Tawfiq writing his diary records them as they 
happen (al-Wad 2001: 41). 

Although the first section is ostensibly historical and dispassionate, it 
contains elements of myth and parody. The beginning is particularly strik- 
ing, and points towards the subsequent serious questioning of conventional 
categorisations of outside, or marginal, and inside, or powerful, as well as 
what constitutes a hero or a villain. This questioning continues in different 
ways throughout the novel. The members of the family into which Tawfiq is 
born are archetypal outsiders. They arrive in a border area from an unknown 
starting-point in the late nineteenth century (al-Takarli 2005: 5, 6), work as 
woodcutters, speak Arabic with a foreign accent and all resemble monkeys 
and freak show characters. Tawfiq’s father marries a woman who can read 
and write, this branch of the family moves from Khanaqin to Baghdad, and 
gradually the extended family become owners of large businesses, manufac- 
turing furniture for the expanding middle classes of the new Iraqi republic. 
Tawfq is born in 1932, and is startlingly beautiful compared with the rest of 
his family (p. 17), but as he grows more handsome he also grows more stub- 
born and argumentative (pp. 18-19). The first explicit reference to writing 
occurs when we are told that Tawfiq wrote his first original words when he 
was ten. The previous paragraph has mentioned in passing the assassination 
of King Ghazi and the approach of the Second World War, but placed 
more emphasis on the growing wealth of Tawfiq’s family, thanks largely to 
his mother’s financial and business acumen: ‘[Tawfiq’s mother’s] prudent 
decision to sell the house in Khanaqin was made . . . in 1939, following the 
killing of King Ghazi I and shortly before the Second World War. Everybody 
was happy with the deal’ (p. 19).? 
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The information about Tawfiq’s early writing activities is juxtaposed 
with the news of the mysterious death of his uncle in Khanaqin. This is, at 
first sight, haphazard, but it soon becomes clear that it is the beginning of a 
thread running through the novel connecting the construction of narrative 


with attempts to make sense of cruel and bewildering events. We read: 


When Tawfiq was ten years old and began writing the first words in his 
notebook and proudly reading what he had composed, shocking news 
reached them from Khanaqin, in which tragedy was mixed with misunder- 
standing. They were told that [Tawfiq’s uncle] Sayf al-Din had met with 
an accident... What had happened? How had it been allowed to happen? 
What was the outcome? Sayf al-Din had been killed. Narrating events 
in this way was dreadful and unacceptable, and Sar al-Din [Sayf al-Din’s 
brother, Tawfiq’s father] felt compelled, reluctantly, to travel to Khanagin 


to try and find out what had really happened. (pp. 19-20) 


He is told a version of events — that his brother was lynched by five Polish 
soldiers for raping a Polish female recruit — but is in a way none the wiser, and 
is left wondering about his brother’s state of mind. 


The Reader 


‘The rest of section one has more to say about Tawfiq’s developing fascina- 
tion with reading (rather than writing), a fascination linked with his growing 
distance from his family and society. He starts reading novels as a law student 
more or less by chance: a friend stores his collection of fiction in Tawfiq’s 
room because his father thinks they distract him from his studies. “With this 
simple event began a long and strange history of reading fiction. Tawfiq did it 
at first to pass the time, then it penetrated his mind and soul until it became 
part of being alive’ (p. 27).4 He reads a translated Russian novel called Sanin, 
which he later discovers has been translated by Ibrahim al-Mazini (p. 41), 
although the front cover has been torn off, so he apparently never knows the 
author.’ This novel evokes passionate feelings of rebellion and excitement in 
him, but also a kind of claustrophobia and madness, “a sincere desire to bang 
his head against the wall’ (p. 28). From the beginning, fiction for him is con- 
nected to heights of feeling and to non-conformity. Later, to escape from the 


pressures of his impending law finals, his friends and the persistent attentions 
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of his neighbours’ daughter, Kamila, soon to become his wife, he hides away 
in a café (he specifies that this is the Hasan “Ajami Café; see Chapter 2) read- 
ing, and finds it a ‘magical exercise . . . cleansing him deep down of indefin- 
able flaws’ (p. 41). At the same time, however, he feels more estranged from 
his environment (‘his family, his society and the petty, shared aspirations’), 
and is possessed by a ‘vague spirit of indifference’ and a sense of complete 
recklessness towards prevailing values (al-istihtar al-kamil bi- 1-qiyam; p. 41).° 

‘The insulating, and possibly escapist, effect of reading for Tawfig is epito- 
mised in the aftermath of the June 1967 war, when his wife Kamila is becom- 
ing increasingly desperate and obsessed with sex as the months pass and she 
fails to conceive. One way he curbs the growth of the ‘seed of misery’ inside 
him is by serious reading. He notes ‘in writing’, we are told, that by reading, 
a person can ensure that intractable problems, even ‘disastrous events’ go 
over his head: ‘withdrawing — or disappearing maybe — from the mainstream 
of life gives a person a thick skin and the ability to put up with things’ (pp. 
90-1). The ambivalence towards individualistic acts of rebellion and gratifi- 
cation (reflected in the ambivalent attitudes in the text of Masarrat towards 
the text of Sanin; see, e.g., pp. 28, 41) recurs in many different forms in the 
novel, and is one of the main issues raised generally through the characterisa- 
tion of Tawfiq, and specifically in the portrayal of his reading and writing 
activities. The arrogance of his withdrawal is sometimes vividly dramatised: 
he sits at the family celebrations of his twenty-eighth birthday, ‘indifferent’, 
‘in another place altogether’, ‘like the twenty-ninth candle, unlit, observing 
[his family members] and continually discovering how ugly they were, how 
ordinary, how stupid’ (p. 60). 

More explicitly elsewhere, the parallel is drawn between ‘absolute free- 
dom and nothingness’: as Tawfiq sits reading in his room, deliberately iso- 
lating himself from his family and friends, he reflects apprehensively that 
‘the difference between the two (al-hurriyya al-mutlaga wa-'l-‘adam) is not 
obvious’ (p. 67). He also anticipates the disadvantages of being separate from 
the mainstream as he becomes increasingly aware of the growing collective 
antipathy of his wife, his mother and his brother towards him. He realises 
that he ought to have stopped before and thought about what he had done, 
or neglected to do, to deserve this. The omniscient narrator asserts himself 


very obviously at the end of section one, preparing the way for the focus to 
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narrow and Tawfiq to begin his journal, but also moving out temporarily 
and involving us, the readers: “These pages, the preceding ones and those that 
follow, are an attempt to discover the wrongs we have done in our personal 
lives, which have shackled us, and those which we have not done, which have 
shackled us more’ (p. 104). 


The Writer 


Tawfiq’s journal, the second section of the novel, describes the irresistible, 
partly physical, urge he had to write, even though he did not really know 
whether it was to gain a deeper understanding of the past and be better pre- 
pared for the future, or merely to express some insubstantial ideas. Whatever 
it was, it involved an almost tangible gesture of discovery, a desire to ‘break 
through the smooth wall [of the page] and see what was behind it’ (p. 106). 
What prompts him to try this kind of writing for the first time is some 
mechanical sex with Kamila, initiated by her and involving positions which 
she has read makes conception more likely. He describes this in a cool delib- 
erate way: “Tonight we had to have sex, Kamila and I (p. 105), then records 
tentatively how he left her asleep and went into the living room to try and 
write, again as if he is watching himself to see what he does next: 


The living room was a bit cold and I got up to light the oil stove and the 
lamp, then wrapped myself up well in my thick dressing gown. I had a 
notebook with white shiny pages which I'd bought a while before from 
a bookshop in Rashid Street near the Brazil Café. I pulled it towards me 
and placed it open on the chessboard . . . I picked up a fountain pen and it 
looked as if I was getting ready to write . . . wasn’t pretending, but hesitat- 
ing, for this was the first time in my life, as far as ] remember, that I thought 
of this kind of writing. I mean writing about myself and what was going on 


around me. (p. 106) 


Also at this early stage — within his first journal entry (6 February 1975) — 
he notes that although he has started out with the conventional idea that 
writing is an attempt to reflect ‘the self [a/-dhat]’ or ‘things as they are’ as 
faithfully as possible (p. 107), he realises on re-reading what he has written, 
that it involves ‘perhaps deliberately’ leaving certain things out. Inevitably, 


he mentions some of the omissions and they all turn out to be details that 
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he would prefer to forget, but that are to have significance in the narrative 


subsequently:’ 


The smell of cigarettes in Ghassan’s clothes . . . as if I didn’t want to admit 
that this young man ... had any faults. The look of hatred in Sulayman’s 
eyes as he watched Abii Fathiyya [the office janitor] bringing him a glass of 
tea [Sulayman is the Party opportunist who eventually gets Tawfiq sacked 
from work]. Myself naked and sweating ... panting to keep up with my 
wife and silently praying that this difficult business would turn out well. 
My brother . . . and my mother, whom I hadn’t seen for a month or more. 


(p. 108) 


He ends this journal entry with another enigmatic statement, which again 
clearly involves and challenges the reader and implies that there will be other 


readers besides Tawfiq himself: 


It’s not only what’s written that’s important. You have to read what’s not 
written as well, and that’s different from reading between the lines, as they 
say. First of all, I hate what they say, and secondly I think reading what’s 
not written means reading another writing which isn’t there, and it’s not a 


case of reading between the lines. (p. 108)° 


In the rest of his journal, Tawfiq refers to reading more than writing, but the 
close mutual relationship between the two activities, and between them and 
the events happening in Tawfiq’s life are established early on.” 

For Tawfiq both reading and writing are important ways of exploring 
the workings of characters’ minds, and of his own mind.'° At the same time, 
it is a mark of his isolation and his self-centred view of the world that he 
finds the characters in books more real than those around him, and that his 
critical judgements on the books are often naive. Reading Camus’ L Etranger 
in the office where he works as an underemployed civil servant, he compares 
Meursault with Sanin in the Russian novel that had obsessed him previ- 
ously. Although both novels have a powerful impact on him, he finds both 
seriously lacking from a particular technical aspect: “Neither the French nor 
the Russian writer shows how and in what way and through which kind of 
personal experiences and reactions the internal lives of these two brilliant 
heroes were chiselled out and formed’ (p. 120). Then he goes to the Hasan 
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*Ajami Café ‘to see what’s going to happen to Bazarov (p. 158). Although he 
relates to Bazarov, the hero of Fathers and Sons, as a real person, he neverthe- 
less criticises Turgenev’s portrayal of him: “The author does not explain, or 
portray, how Bazarov became a nihilist’ (4bid.).'' On the other hand, for him 
the characterisation of Prince Mishkin in Dostoevsky’s The Idiot is technically 
perfect and the reader understands exactly how he acquired his ideas and 
characteristics (p. 159). 

Although Tawfiq pauses to laugh at himself for his grandiose comments 
on the world’s greatest writers (ébid.), he also reflects seriously on the varying 
effects of these activities on his life. If writing is a way of making the mind 
confront itself, become in some sense separate and ‘other’ (quotation marks 
in text of Masarrat), so that it has a chance of moving beyond its limitations 
and shortcomings (p. 138), reading can often be an escape from, or, more 
seriously, a defence mechanism against unbearable situations and insoluble 
predicaments at home and outside. Characters in novels are Tawfiq’s true 
companions, while real people turn into imaginary characters of no concern 
to him. He reads with an abnormal appetite in order to avoid reacting nega- 
tively to the world around him, hiding away at home, in the office, in cafés, 
‘anywhere [he] could conveniently open a book’, and spending his poker 
earnings, which gave him a feeling of ‘fragile independence in [his] stupid 
world’, on books instead of clothes (p. 157). 


Literature and Life: the Fall 


Although Tawfiq stops writing his journal when the notebook is used up, in 
February 1978 after three years of intermittent entries, he feels some peace 
of mind and is reasonably optimistic. But in section three he is divorced, 
homeless and jobless, and eventually rents a room with the office janitor and 
the janitor’s daughter, Fathiyya, in a poorer area on the outskirts of Baghdad 
(al-“Amil), moving physically as well as emotionally and mentally away from 
the centre. It is at this point that the world of fiction is dramatically unable 
to help him rebel and stand alone, and his ambivalent attitude to convention 
and a secure lifestyle is revealed. In Tawfiq’s view, his brother’s evasiveness 
when Tawfiq asks for some legal work in the family firm is outside the con- 
fines of acceptable behaviour, while novels hint at the existence of an order 


which seems more real, and is certainly more comforting: 
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People in novels seem to have their feet more firmly planted on the ground 
of everyday reality, and to understand better what is happening to them 
... no novelist, however great, would dare present the situation involving 
Tawfig and [his brother] . . . [it] had no link to any moral or cosmic order 


which could conceivably justify [it]. (pp. 205-6) 


It is hard to gauge the degree of irony at Tawfiq’s expense that is intended 
here, as he resents the real world for having no pattern or meaning, and his 
brother for being too inhumane to be a fictional character. These occasional 
petulant outbursts of his, which are in stark contrast to the analytical, rebel- 
lious or sceptical attitudes portrayed in connection with reading and writ- 
ing elsewhere in Masarrat, are a provocation to al-Takarli’s own readers to 
examine their attitudes to the connections between fiction and reality.'° 

While Tawfiq is briefly back in Khanaqin, he is beaten unconscious by 
four anonymous armed men and warned to leave and not come back. The 
reasons for this shocking and violent attack are never explained, although 
several influential people resent Tawfiq for his rash attitudes to authority and 
social convention. This episode is reminiscent of similar mysterious acts of 
violence, threatened or actual, occurring in other novels we have discussed set 
in the same period (the 1970s), such as al-Markab (“The Boat’) and al-Shati‘ 
al-thani (“The Other Shore’), and also in Khatim al-raml (‘Ring of Sand’), a 
novel by al-Takarli published in 1995. Tawfig can make no sense of the attack 
and withdraws into his rented room: ‘His little world in Aswaq al-Afrah with 
Fathiyya and her parents and a few books was enough for him’ (p. 253). After 
his fourth reading of Sanin, he revises his judgement of the novel somewhat 
and acknowledges that the hero’s ‘audacious actions and unorthodox goals’ 
are not without foundation in the text, and that indeed the writer is relying 
on the reader actively participating in creating the character (pp. 253-4; see 
Hutcheon 1984: 27). 

In the final section of the book, the acts of reading and writing are 
more integrated into the narrative, and dramatised — both metaphorically and 
literally — as an active part of life, rather than as a mirror or an escape or an 
aid to thinking. Ghassan, Tawfiq’s young former neighbour, is determined 
to see Tawfigq as a mentor despite their reversed social positions (Ghassan has 


inherited a huge legacy from his mother, thanks to the wealth of her second 
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husband). Ghassan asks Tawfiq to advise him on what books to read as he has 
a need to immerse himself in the ‘opinions of intellectually superior people’ 
(p. 321). Tawfig is more violently ambivalent about the benefits of reading 
than usual when he is put in a position of responsibility. He first claims that 
reading actually makes people miserable and complicates their lives (p. 319), 
then he has a change of heart when he sees how Ghassan arranges and com- 
municates his experience through his narrative skill. Ghassan tells Tawfiq 
how much he is upset by his mother’s legacy because, having abandoned him 
as a five-year-old, she has now restored a kind of relationship with him, rob- 
bing him of his [hard-won] oblivion, and also making people resent him for 
being so wealthy. To describe the effect this has on him, he briefly talks about 
himself in the third person, making his story more gripping and also less 
subjective by the use of a striking image. ‘Imagine with me,’ he tells Tawfiq, 


a lighted stage, and he’s naked above it, hanging from the ceiling by a rope 
passing under his arms and gradually being pulled upwards, his testicles 
and penis — forgive me, Mr Tawfiq — dangling in the air as he struggles to 
keep his toes on the ground. At that point exactly, when he’s in that posi- 
tion, an announcement is made to the public sitting there respectfully that 
Madam his mother has left him eight houses, just one apartment block and 
cash piled up in banks to the tune of a quarter of a million dinars. So the 
audience applaud him wildly, then take off their shoes and hurl them at 
him, shouting, “You lucky bastard, enjoy your filthy money’, and the child 
comes back again wondering what he’s done to be treated so badly. (p. 326) 


At this point Tawfiq briefly allows himself to envy Ghassan, and even ques- 
tion his version of events as he ‘claims to be suffering’ while ‘sitting on a big 
pile of gold’, but he is even more surprised by the change in Ghassan’s powers 
of expression: “He’s not the same as “my Ghassan”, who could hardly say two 
words to express how miserable he was. This Ghassan — a bit drunk, his lips 
greasy, his moustache flecked with fish — is so eloquent as he expresses his 
childhood misery!’ (p. 329). As well as assuring Ghassan that his reading has 
obviously benefited him already ‘otherwise [he] wouldn’t be able to talk as 
[he] had done’ (p. 328), he also finds himself going back over what Ghassan 
had said to him ‘as if it was an integrated whole, a coherent, defined text’. 


Evaluating Ghassan’s narration with this degree of objectivity, he decides 
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that Ghassan wasn’t pretending or putting on an act, but that still there was 
something elusive in the story, something Ghassan both wanted and didn’t 
want him to know (p. 330). 

Later Tawfiq begins to tire of Ghassan’s narratisation or fictionalisation 
of his own past and longs for him to be straight about it, admit that it’s ‘true’ 
and then stop dwelling on it. To his surprise, Ghassan takes a different tack 
and asserts the fictional nature of the story more explicitly, claiming to be 
rehearsing an idea for a short story that he is intending to write (p. 343). 
So enthusiastic is Tawfigq at the idea of his protégé, whom he is increasingly 
coming to see as his other self, bringing new life to Iraqi fiction, that he goes 
along with the illusion and encourages Ghassan to write. Ghassan turns the 
tables by asking Tawfiq why he doesn’t write his life story. Again, when put 
on the spot by an external interlocutor, Tawfiq downplays the importance of 


writing, and by extension of any of his mildly transgressive acts: 


I don’t think I can say I’ve profited from any of my experiences. What ’m 
left with after everything that’s happened are just a few crude, unfinished 
ideas. Quite simply, I don’t think it does any good to examine, plan, desire 
change, and all the rest of these futile pieces of linguistic inventiveness. The 
few things I have done for the sake of my psychological welfare have landed 
me in my present dilemma. Believe me, Ghassan, I’ve found out by chance 


that the very worst things about a person reside in his head. (p. 344) 


In a novel that is primarily and intimately about Tawfiq’s physical and intel- 
lectual experiences, and contains two extensive sections of first-person narra- 
tion, this irony — questioning the validity of the whole enterprise of writing, 
or even of thinking seriously at all — takes us right back to the tailpiece of 
al-Raj° al-ba‘id and, much further back, to the narrator of Basqa. 

Be that as it may, on a subsequent visit on leave from the army in May 
1980, only a few months before the outbreak of the Iran-Iraq war, Ghassan 
tells of a story he has been writing that he intends to be simple and ‘very 
new’. It is about a young man who apparently has it all (‘strong, handsome, 
rich, his future guaranteed’), but who throws himself off a balcony at a party 
(p. 365). Ghassan claims that the main idea behind his story is the ‘mean- 
inglessness’ of life, tafaha, which he defines as synonymous with powerless- 


ness, disappointment, failure, the complete worthlessness of everything, and 
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forcefully distinguishes from ‘the voguish concept of the Absurd (al-‘abath) 
(pp. 366, 367). Fathiyya, with whom he is beginning to fall in love, described 
as being an ordinary girl (fatat min al-‘amma), asks him why he doesn’t write 
cheerful stories to make them forget their sorrows (p. 367). Finally, Ghassan 
admits that the story only exists in his head so far. Tawfiq pities Ghassan in 
his self-consciousness: ‘this closed person wanting to express his own sense 
of insignificance’ (p. 369), and contrasts him to his own younger self: ‘a 
minor civil servant and even more minor gambler’ whom women alternately 
‘pulled towards them by his collar, or kicked away with the heels of their 
shoes’. Although he was already critical and careless of his society’s norms as 
a young man, he sees himself in retrospect as having been in a state of blissful 
ignorance, unaware of, or unconcerned about, the material hardships he was 
bringing upon himself by his way of living (pp. 369, 370). 

Tawfiq is shortly to be made even more destitute, but also to come face 
to face with his journal again (written when he was relatively mature, in his 
mid-forties), due to a series of personal events set in motion by the Iran-Iraq 
war (which began in September 1980). In a discussion with Ghassan about 
Dostoevsky, he has already interpreted Dostoevsky’s view of religion as being 
a brake on man’s tendency to ‘transgress the boundaries’ and ‘elevate himself 
to the status of a god’ (p. 352). Although Tawfiq is constantly questioning 
the pros and cons of transgressing boundaries, he oversteps them in a fla- 
grant way when he rapes Fathiyya during an air raid. He has had a physical 
relationship with Fathiyya before, but now she is engaged to Ghassan who is 
away at the front. She throws him out of his rented room and as he is prepar- 
ing to leave he rediscovers his journal. Re-reading it, he finds the parts about 
sex the most likely to be of any universal interest, because of their liberating 
quality, as they dramatise in his view ‘an attempt to escape from the chains’, 
an interesting gloss on what he has said to Ghassan about Dostoevsky. Again, 
he gives responsibility to the reader, himself included: even the explicit writ- 
ing about sex is ‘innocent signs on paper, which we the readers invest with 
meanings and images and a sense of prohibition, for there’s no direct rela- 
tionship between language and material objects or people’s actions’. Then 
he backs away again, laughing at his sententiousness: “These were issues I 
didn’t understand properly, but they came into my mind and disturbed me.’ 
However, as he nurses his journal, facing homelessness for the second time, it 
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makes him feel strong in his mind and heart, despite the poverty and hunger 
and the constant fear of air raids (p. 403). 

We have already had an inkling of what Tawfiq thinks about contem- 
porary Iraqi writers when he is encouraging Ghassan to write. ‘Pve been 
disappointed by the Iraqi fiction [ve read,’ he tells Ghassan (p. 344). Also, 
the novels to which Tawfig refers are nearly always translated from Russian, 
French or German. Although he praises al-Mazini’s translation of Sanin, he 
is less complimentary about the Arabic novels he mentions. Of Mahfouz’s 
trilogy, he says: ‘It’s nice and entertaining, but you can’t take it seriously as 
a novel: it contains gossip worthy of old women’ (p. 159). He praises the 
language of Taha Husayn’s al-Ayyam, but says: “The only thing that I didn’t 
like about it was the way [the author] hides behind the third person pronoun 
when he is talking about himself. I liked it at first then I began to find it 
tiresome’ (p. 184). Again, these remarks are ambiguous: the reader is perhaps 
being invited to evaluate how far they are polemical assertions by Tawfiq 
to an imagined audience, and how far they are part of the (author’s) ironic 
portrayal of Tawfig as narrator of his own ‘joys and sorrows’. 

The subject of recent Iraqi fiction is alluded to in a more documen- 
tary fashion through the character of Abi al-Adab, a self-proclaimed ‘Fifties 
writer’ (one of those who started publishing in the 1950s like al-Takarli 
himself).'* He appears briefly in the café where Tawfiq seeks refuge to play 
dominoes and drink tea with others unattached like him: “We were all alike 
in that we had nobody expecting us somewhere else’ (p. 438). In a blackout 
during an air raid, Aba al-Adab talks to Tawfiq. He is around sixty, extremely 
thin and bald with worn clothes, a distinctive thick grey moustache and fierce 
eyes with bits of dirt in the corners (p. 437). Although Abia al-Adab has pub- 
lished very little and destroyed it all, being ‘braver than Kafka’ as he sarcasti- 
cally describes himself, he is proud to ally himself with the Fifties generation 
of writers, whose chief attribute he defines as being ‘aware of itself and what 
it was doing’ (p. 438). Aba al-Adab was largely an anonymous and inactive 
bystander, but he observed closely as some of his contemporaries and their 
successors ‘sold themselves and their consciousness and the fine products 
of their minds twenty times over and lowered themselves to kiss the feet of 
whoever paid the most’. As one of his listeners points out, he paints a contra- 
dictory picture: on the one hand, he appears to criticise the Fifties generation 
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for being short-sighted, not making the right alliances and therefore being 
doomed to failure; on the other hand, he condemns those who — in order to 
survive and prosper into the present — “dance .. . and shake their backsides’ 
in front of the people with power and money (p. 439). Many of these, like 
Sulayman who rose to power in Tawfiq’s office, are clearly not much good at 
reading and writing in any case (pp. 94, 128-9).'° 


A Green Holdall: the Final Riddle 


For all the importance attached to consciousness and verbal communication, 
and to the struggle between conformity and desire, material need is shown 
as dominant in much of this last section. At the same time, the crucial final 
events are conceived of in part like a riddle from a folk tale, in a way that is 
an apt and pleasing sort of resolution to the sometimes cryptic and contradic- 
tory remarks on books and writing preceding it. Tawfiq is increasingly aware 
of qualitative changes in his life: “Fear of hunger. Fear of being completely 
broke. Worn-out clothes. Protracted inactivity and time wasted wander- 
ing the streets, and playing dominoes in the café. No books. No reading’ 
(p. 454). 

However, when he is unable to sleep in his ‘bare, bitingly cold room’, 
Tawfiq turns back to books as a palliative. Ghassan has been killed at the 
front in the Iran-Iraq war and Tawfiq is tormented by his desire for Fathiyya, 
but also by his concern for her and her plans to abort Ghassan’s unborn 
child. Reiterating his controversial comments on contemporary literature, 
he writes: ‘It occurred to me that boring books, a North African translation 
of a philosophical work, for example, or an experimental novel, especially 
an Arabic one, might help me sleep’ (p. 459). But as he is looking through 
his piles of books, his eyes fall on the green holdall that Ghassan left with 
his father on his last leave, to be delivered to Tawfiq. Tawfiq had vaguely 
assumed that it contained the books that Ghassan had borrowed, but now 
wonders excitedly if it contains some of Ghassan’s own writing: fiction, if this 
really existed outside Ghassan’s imagination, or a journal recording a secret, 
separate life that Ghassan had been leading. When he finally opens it, he 
finds 50,000 Iraqi dinars.'® The reader is not told this until two pages later, 
so Tawfiq’s thoughts in the intervening two pages, as he realises he will have 


to make moral and practical decisions he had avoided before, have a different 
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impact read for the first time and then retrospectively (pp. 460-2). The dis- 
covery of the bag’s contents could be read as a fairytale ending: a magic bag of 
money from out of the blue, solving all Tawfiq’s material problems with no 
effort required on his part. But a more accurate reading, as he realises, is to see 
the bag as the beginning of a puzzle, the presentation of a complicated symbol 
that he will have to struggle to interpret. Tawfiq recognises this explicitly, and 
is not without some trepidation at the burden this exercise in ‘reading’ will 
put upon him: 


His father said to me, [the bag] is yours. Ghassan left . . . it to you. So it’s 
back with you now. It’s yours. Take it. We don’t know what’s in it. 

That was the end of it. No explanation. No clarification. Not another 
word. I emptied the bag, turned it upside down a few times, banged it 
on the sides, looked in the corners, but didn’t find the scrap of paper I 
was hoping for. And so the mouth of fate gaped open before me without 
warning, and I found myself confronted by the beast who demanded that I 
should utter the damned magic word. Now I was the one . . . supposed to 


dredge up the correct answer from the bottom of the sea. (p. 462) 


He considers his relationship with the ‘author’, and what he may or may 
not have intended. “What did he want to say to me with this huge sign? Did 
he intend something specific, or did he simply want to indicate that he was 
making a symbol for me, with a number of meanings?’ (p. 462). On the other 
hand, perhaps the bag of money was nothing more than a gift in Ghassan’s 
eyes, and has acquired symbolic meaning for Tawfiq only because Ghassan 
has died. Tawfiq recognises that the bag has not simply come out of the blue. 
It is linked to the wider context, that is, specifically, the Iran—Iraq war, and 
the fact that he is forced to take responsibility for it is one of ‘the ironies of 
this bloody time’ (p. 462). War and intimations of mortality can also make 
people more pragmatic. Identifying so strongly with Ghassan, who has been 
killed, paradoxically makes him conclude that they are living in ‘a time which 
forces [them] to understand that the supreme goal is survival .. . whatever 
the cost’ (p. 463). 

His inability to accept the bag at face value — or to interpret it only on 
a superficial level — is also connected to his own past behaviour in general, 
and his treatment of Fathiyya in particular. He imagines a dialogue with 
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Ghassan: Ghassan says to him, “You love this girl like I do. So don’t leave 
her to suffer after I’ve gone because of what I’ve done to her. Make her your 
wife,’ and Tawfiq categorically refuses ‘this dubious offer’ (p. 463). However, 
although Ghassan has left Fathiyya pregnant, Tawfiq presumably feels some 
responsibility towards her, not least because she is now starting to ask for his 
help again. He has enjoyed a sexual relationship with her, while not consider- 
ing her his equal (see, for example: ‘Fathiyya, despite her intelligence, was an 
ordinary girl. All she had was a young, hot body,’ p. 302; or ‘He tried to find 
a substitute [for the fictional women of War and Peace who had excited his 
imagination] in his barren reality, but only found Fathiyya,’ p. 310). Then he 
raped her during the air raid after their relationship was finished, and when 
she and Ghassan were in love and planning to marry. 

Intentionally or otherwise, Ghassan has left him a symbol that cannot be 
understood in a straightforward fashion. Perhaps he assumed. Tawfiq would 
realise the money was all for Fathiyya, and Tawfiq merely the go-between, 
but whatever the case, instead of giving him a clear indication, “[Ghassan] has 
begun a surreal poem, open to misinterpretation, and it has fallen to [Tawfiq] 

. to work out exactly what he really intended’ (p. 464). Misreading it 
would have disastrous results, both morally and materially, but Tawfiq feels 
confident and increasingly light-hearted, convinced that the unity of vision 
that he now realises — or imagines — existed between him and Ghassan on 
many levels, should help him understand what Ghassan wanted him to do 
(ibid.). 

This open ending is more explicitly optimistic than those of al-Takarli’s 
other fiction, but there is still a note of scepticism and caution underlying it.'” 
Tawfiq is happy partly because the sun is shining and his financial problems 
have been suddenly and comprehensively solved. However, he still has not 
decided anything about his position at the margins of his society, and his hap- 
piness seems based to a greater degree on his belief in the power of the green 
holdall and its contents as a symbol of communication and ‘dynamic interac- 
tion’, to use Iser’s phrase, between him (reader) and Ghassan (writer), which 
he hopes he can interpret in the right way because of their shared ideals.'* 

Despite the scepticism in many of Tawfiq’s attitudes to the activities of 
reading and writing, these attempts to create meaning are never portrayed 


as completely futile and are often seen as crucial to survival, whether as a 
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defensive solace or as an aid to imagining and creating new ways of thinking 
and behaving. As al-Takarli writes in the introduction to Basga, the most 
we can hope for, as readers or writers, is an imperfect, temporary victory 
(al-Takarli 2000: 14). However, these victories can be cumulative, and even 
the narrator of Basqa was able to re-evaluate his conventional policeman’s 
attitudes to the father’s incestuous love for his daughter in Arbil after con- 
fronting his feelings for his own daughter in a written narrative. Tawfiq is 
much more conclusively helped by his reading and writing to reject or stand 
aloof from the norms of his society. At the end, he is still a sort of ‘clochard’ 
in Sabry Hafez’s words,'? but he may be moving back towards some kind of 
closer engagement with society. 

Like Tawfiq’s family at the beginning of Masarrdat, the heroine of 
al-Takarli’s first published story (a-°Uyin al-khudr, “Green Eyes’, 1950) 
is a classic marginal: she has green eyes and short, fair hair, and is described 
as ‘“ajamiyyat al-as? (foreign, non-Arab) because she comes from over the 
border in Iran, but also to stress her isolation and alienation (al-Takarli 1982: 
317).7° She has some instinct that she is not as different from the mainstream, 
the ‘proper people’ (cf. bashar aswiya’, ‘normal’ people, al-Takarli 2000: 82), 
as they would like to think: ‘who knows, perhaps everybody’s like me, like 
me. Whores, whores, whores’ (al-Takarli 1982: 315). However, she does not 
have access to the same physical and intellectual resources as Tawfiq. After 
a single attempt at rebellion, when she refuses to have sex with a customer 
and is savagely punished by her pimp, she quickly reasons that the only way 
she can survive is by ‘complete submission, ridding [herself] entirely of all 
emotion, even hatred and disgust’ (bid., p. 316). Tawfig has the opportunity 
to read and think and rationalise his situation at length, but being rational 
is often of no help in dealing with the violence, corruption and hypocrisy 
around him. Also, even at his level of sophistication, being rational may 
involve actually accommodating to these things. As the critic Muhammad 
°Ali al-Yusufi writes: 


living according to reason demands adaptation, and this may lead to con- 
formity and submission, things which Tawfiq has resisted from early on in 
his life .. . the writer has placed the depiction of his ordeal firmly in our 
hands . . . Thus he is part of us, or he is us. (al-Yasufi 1999: 124) 
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Tawfiq has the looks, the intelligence and the social standing to mark him 
out as a conventional hero, or at least as a person of influence and power, but 
he goes against the grain, behaving rashly, adopting ironic and sometimes 
irrational or irresponsible attitudes. To some extent, he chooses isolation, 
partly cushioned by and partly encouraged by his reading and writing, but 
he also periodically resents the consequences — his progressive exclusion from 
his family’s wealth and emotional support, and his unemployment and the 
resulting material hardship — although these give him more time for reading 
and sex. He rejects his family’s brand of modernisation and inclusion, find- 
ing his wife Kamila’s materialism particularly distasteful. At one point in his 
journal, Tawfiq wonders if Kamila has shut herself away in her father’s house, 
leaving him more exposed to day-to-day humiliations, in order to point 
out to him that ‘she is the stronger one because she possesses things, while 
[he] doesn’t’ (al-Takarli 2005: 172). Given his careless and sometimes high- 
handed attitude to material wealth, there is a humorous aspect to the 50,000 
dinars landing in his lap to rescue him from a desperate financial situation. 

To conclude, even though explicit references to reading and writing take 
up comparatively little space in comparison with the whole text of Masarrat, 
they are an intrinsic part of the subject matter and an important element 
in the way al-Takarli tells the story: he is challenging his own readers to be 
aware of the interaction between reading and writing, and to assume their 
responsibility towards Ais text.”! 

In modern metafiction, to quote Hutcheon again, “The reader is explic- 
itly or implicitly forced to face his responsibility toward the text’ (Hutcheon 
1984: 27). The acts of rebellion and creativity involved in writing, as well as 
the benefits of consolation and understanding, have to be shared in and built 
upon by the reader. “Work that endures,’ as Borges writes, ‘is a mirror that 
reflects the reader’s own traits and it is also a map of the world’ (Borges 2000: 
87).” 

It is these features of al-Takarli’s writing — the recurrent questioning of 
the processes of fiction, and the dramatisation in many different ways of the 
reader’s contribution to making the text — that link him to post-Mahfouzian 
Arab writers whose style is more obviously experimental than his. However, 
the subversive and iconoclastic attitudes underlying al-Takarli’s metafiction 


are distinctive and make him stand out from his peers. 
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When Tawfigq contemplates his predicament and the death of his friend 


Ghassan, he concludes that people’s main goal has become survival at all 


costs. In the final chapter we will analyse how al-Takarli specifically addresses 


issues of survival in a novel set at a turning point in the modern history of 


Iraq, which was the end of an era for the writers of the 1950s generation. 


Notes 


1. 


Apart from Basga fi wajh al-haydat, al-Raj al-ba‘id and al-Masarrat wa-'Lawja*, 
al-Takarli, a novelist known more for the quality of his writing than its quantity, 
wrote only two other novels: Khdatim al-raml (‘Ring of Sand’, 1995) and al-La- 
su’ al wa-'l-la-jawab (‘The Non-Question and the Non-Answer’), published in 
2007, only a year before his death. 


. Writing the preface for the book’s publication some fifty years later, al-Takarli 


recalls the physical act of starting to write Basqga ‘in a small notebook in red 
ink’ in June 1948 (al-Takarli 2000: 12). For him, too, this was a cathartic and 
liberating activity, and in retrospect he calls the novel ‘an unripe fruit, picked 
before it was ready’, written ‘to repair what had been destroyed in [him] by the 
situation around [him]’ (Mugaddima li nass mal‘iin’, ‘Introduction to a Cursed 
Text’, pp. 9-10). He makes a direct link between reading and writing, recalling 
crucial events in his life (his personal life, and such external events as the creation 
of Israel and the signing of the Portsmouth Treaty) against the background of 
his ‘limited’ but ‘varied’ reading (p. 9). It seems he decided, or was persuaded, 
to have the book published eventually because of its singular importance in his 
literary and emotional development, and possibly as an antidote to despair for 


some of his successors (see, e.g., p. 14). 


. This gains in irony when we read elsewhere how Ghazi’s death typifies for 


al-Takarli the unexplained violence in Iraqi political life: ‘[The assassination of 
King Ghazi] was a horrendous crime which shocked the Iraqi people to the core 
at the time, and revealed to them how obscure, evil forces could do what they 


wanted with them’ (al-Takarli 2001: 61). 


. Al-Takarli says: ‘a few months before the start of the Second World War, the 


doors were opened wide for me on to the magical world of fiction, for by a happy 
coincidence a big pile of novels turned up at home, containing dozens of the 


Egyptian paperback series’ (al-Takarli 2001: 61). 


. Sanin (1907), a novel by Mikhail Petrovich Artsybashev (1878-1927), was a 


sensation in Russia when it was published, although critical reaction was diverse 


(e.g.: a bizarre mixture of pornography and preaching’; ‘pornography with ideas’; 


10. 


11. 
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‘a crude vulgarisation of Dostoevsky’s anti-hero’). Whatever its literary merits, it 
was appreciated by young people as a criticism of artificial conventions and an 
exhortation to be true to oneself and follow one’s instincts, especially with regard 
to sexual behaviour. It was also seen by many as a powerful statement about the 
disaffected intelligentsia in Russia after the failed revolution of 1905. It was first 
translated into English in 1914, and reprinted twenty-one times before going 
out of print in 1932 (see Mirsky 1964: 401-3; Boele 2001). It has recently been 
re-translated into English (by Michael R. Katz, Cornell University Press, 2001). 
Al-Mazini’s Arabic translation was first published in the 1920s and reprinted in 
1970. Al-Takarli suggests that the novel’s bold spirit would have appealed to 
al-Mazini’s own rebellious tendencies, but claims that it never became widely 
known among readers in the Arab world (letter to Catherine Cobham, 27 March 
2003; see also Moosa 1983: 89-90). Tawfiq recognises its importance and its 
‘literary standing’, but also its destructive influence on him (al-Takarli 2005: 41). 
Al-istihtar (recklessness; wantonness; lack of restraint; scorn) is a word often used 
in connection with Tawfiq, and interestingly is also associated with Husayn in 
al-Takarli’s earlier novel al-Raj® al-ba‘id, a character with whom Tawfiq may 
have quite a lot in common, despite their obvious dissimilarities. 

This is an example of the evolution from ‘mimesis of product’ to ‘mimesis 
of process’ (i.e., the process of storytelling), that is, to describing and defin- 
ing a process, rather than interpreting or mirroring something finished, which 
Hutcheon and others see as characterising modern metafiction (e.g., Hutcheon 
1984: 5 and McHale 1992: 146-7, 151-2). 

Cf. Iser (1978: 107-8): ‘the linguistic signs and structures of the text exhaust 
their function in triggering developing acts of comprehension [which] defy total 
control by the text itself, and, indeed, it is the very lack of control that forms the 
basis of the creative side of reading.’ 

As Hutcheon writes in her attempt to define modern metafiction, “The reader is 
. . . forced to face his responsibility toward the text . . . This near equation of the 
acts of reading and writing is one of the concerns that set modern metafiction 
apart from previous novelistic self-consciousness’ (Hutcheon 1984: 27). For a 
more general discussion of the relationship of reading to writing, see the work of 
Wolfgang Iser, e.g., Iser (1978, ch. 5, “Grasping a text’). 

“Modern metafiction ... grows out of that interest in consciousness ... that 
constitutes the “psychological realism” of Woolf, Gide, Svevo and Proust at the 
beginning of the [20th] century’ (Hutcheon 1984: 5). 


Contemporary Russian critics identified obvious similarities between Sanin and 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 
17. 


18. 


19. 
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Bazarov, but while Bazarov embodied the ideals of the radical intelligentsia, 
Sanin mocked them (see Boele 2001: 7-8). 

The author of a recent book on al-Takarli’s fiction (‘Ali Hakim Salih, 
al-Mujtama’ al-la-ijtima‘i, “The Anti-Social Society’, 2011; the only mono- 
graph to date exclusively devoted to al-Takarli) assumes that Tawfiq’s views on 
the books he reads are the same as al-Takarli’s. Falah Rahim, reviewing Salih’s 
book, argues, correctly in our view, that al-Takarli’s attitude to Tawfiq’s views is 
ambivalent (Rahim 2012). 

But cf. Umberto Eco, as quoted in Iser (1978: 125): ‘It is only natural that life 
should be more like Ulysses than like The Three Musketeers; and yet we are all 
more inclined to think of it in terms of The Three Musketeers .. . or, rather, I can 
only remember and judge life if I think of it as a traditional novel.’ 

The Iraqi critic Zuhayr Shulayba sees an element of nostalgia in Tawfiq’s reading 
as he searches Baghdad’s bookshops for books that were influential in Arabic 
translation in the 1950s (Shulayba 1999: 10). The cafés mentioned in Masarrat 
are referred to in the survey of Baghdad’s café society in the late 1940s and early 
1950s in Chapter 2 above. 

As Jorge Luis Borges writes: ‘dictatorships foment oppression . . . subservience 
... cruelty; even more abominable is the fact that they foment stupidity .. . To 
fight against those sad monotonies is one of the many duties of writers’ (“Dele- 
Dele’, in Argentina Libre, 15 August 1946, p. 5, quoted in Rodriguez Monegal 
1978: 393). 

This would have been worth about $160,000-170,000 in the early 1980s. 
Salam ‘Abbi, in a more explicitly political reading of the novel, considers its 
ending implausibly optimistic, and surmises that al-Takarli wanted to give his 
Iraqi readers reasons to hope (“Abbiid 2002: 301). 

This combination of idealism and scepticism is immediately reinforced by some 
of the quotations from other writers that follow the end of the narrative. The 
critic Muhammad ‘Ali al-Yusufi suggests these quoted fragments may provide 
an alternative way of interpreting the novel and Tawfiq’s character, although 
their function is possibly more informative and provocative, and less schematic, 
than this would imply (see al-Yisufi 1999: 124). They include a quotation from 
Freud (1926, source not given): “When somebody sings as he walks in the dark, 
he denies his anxiety, but despite this he doesn’t see more clearly.’ 

Tawfiq’s enforced idleness has ‘given him the opportunity to become a “clochard” 
able to discover the truth about others, once he no longer has anything to lose’ 


(Hafez 1998b: 10). 


20. 
21. 


22. 
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See also al-Kaylani (2000) for a discussion of these aspects of the story. 

Thus, in the epitaph at the end of al-Raj* al-ba‘id, referred to above, al-Takarli 
is perhaps challenging his readers more seriously than it would at first appear, 
but challenging them without arrogance. As Borges writes in the preface to A 
Universal History of Infamy (taking on the persona of a reader early on in his 
fictional construction of a poetics of reading), “Sometimes I suspect that good 
readers are even blacker and rarer swans than good writers’ (Borges 1972: 13). 
See Robert Scholes’ discussion of Borges’ use of this map and mirror image 


(Scholes 1979: 12-14). 


8 


The Long Way Back: Possibilities for 
Survival and Renewal in al-Raj* al-ba‘Td by 
Fu°ad al-Takarlt 


This mass of pages does not contain what people believe it does. No sighs, 
no talk, no groans or smiles. No sublimity, suffering, fear, or desire. No 
eyes, lips, blood, or tears. If they are thrown away they will not protest. 
They are dumb pages which are neither harmful nor beneficial, and it is 
better for them and for everyone if they are left in peace and forgotten. 


Al-Takarli, al-Raj* al-ba‘id (1980: 491, 379)! 
Symbols of History and Nation? 


| n both al-Raj® al-ba‘id (The Long Way Back, 1980; henceforth Raj‘) and 
al-Masarrat wa-'l-awja° (‘Joys and Sorrows’, 1998) events in the lives of the 
central characters are related in very specific ways — sometimes obliquely and 
sometimes explicitly — to particular events in recent Iraqi history. Raj° is set 
in Iraq between 1962 and 1963 against the background of the overthrow of 
‘Abd al-Karim Qasim by a Ba‘thist—Nasserite—Arab nationalist junta. In a 
pivotal scene of the novel, a character called “Adnan rapes the main female 
character, Munira. Commentators have had no trouble in seeing Munira as 
a symbol of Iraq, the Iraqi Communist Party or even of the 1958 Revolution 
hijacked in 1963.* They have been less forthcoming, in print at least, as to 
what “Adnan represents on the allegorical level, although many readers were 
apparently quick to identify him with the Ba‘th Party, and the Iraqi censor 
asked the author to cut out the character of “Adnan, on the grounds that his 
part was gratuitous and he made the book too long. (This led to the book 
being published in Beirut instead of Baghdad.) 


An examination of the way “Adnan’s character is presented, and of the 
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rape scene and its effects on a network of relationships in the novel may 
shed some light on how far such a symbolic interpretation is useful. Closely 
related with the rape scene is the issue of female virginity and honour. This 
is an overworked theme in Arabic fiction in general, but it is treated here in 
the context of a profound portrayal of the ambiguous strengths and weak- 
nesses of Iraqi culture and tradition, and may turn out to have more symbolic 
resonance in the novel than the characterisation of “Adnan and Munira. The 
dramatisation of political events through symbols is in some sense the oppo- 
site end of the spectrum from propaganda literature, but if these symbols are 
executed — or, as happens more often, interpreted — too simplistically, the 
effect can be just as crude. 

The title of the novel is a reference to the Quranic verse that has the 
unbelievers talking sceptically of rebirth or resurrection,‘ and the novel is 
shot through with allusions to going back, restoring, starting again, as well 
as to the act of reclaiming or restructuring the past through remembering. 
Munira’s loss of virginity is put into perspective as an episode whose tradi- 
tionally irreversible social, psychological and moral consequences have to be 
challenged, albeit with great pain and difficulty and, in the short term, no 


positive outcome. 
Inside and Outside the Old Family House 


Place, as well as time, is very precisely defined in Raj*. Describing how he 
began to write the novel in Paris in 1966, al-Takarli says: “This was . . . a very 
special text, basically directed at Iraqis. To tell the truth, I wasn’t thinking of 
Arabs [in general] at the time’ (quoted in “Abbid 2000: 10). The action is 
focused mainly on an old house in the Bab al-Shaykh area of Baghdad (where 
the author was born in 1927). Four generations of the same family live in the 
house, which is built around a courtyard open to the sky. Overhanging the 
yard on the first floor is a gallery and the rooms of the various members of 
the family open on to it, as does the large alcove (twan) where they gather 
to eat and drink tea. Bab al-Shaykh is situated around the mosque of “Abd 
al-Qadir al-Kaylani (al-Gaylani) with its big domes, minarets and chiming 
clock. The quarter where the family lives is bounded by two cafés, one open- 
ing into Kaylani Street and the other near to the Kurdish quarter, which at 
the time was a poor area in the northwest of Baghdad, inhabited mainly by 
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Kurds and Shi°a Muslims. There is no sense in which Iraq is a symbol for 
anything else in the novel. Raj* was written partly in Paris, and al-Takarli’s 
subsequent novels were written entirely outside Iraq, but he saw his writing as 
a way of ‘returning to Iraq” and does not write explicitly about the condition 
of exile, unlike many other writers in his position for whom exile is ‘the basic 
metaphor for modernity’ (Aijaz Ahmad 1992: 134). 

The novel begins with a middle-aged woman, Umm Midhat (Niriyya), 
and her young granddaughter, Sana°, hurrying home with the groceries at 
sunset, leaving the noise of Kaylani Street behind them and struggling up 
the dimly-lit dirt road to the house, which is only accessible through a heavy 
outer door opening into a dark passageway leading to the courtyard. 

Although the separation between inside and outside is clearly established 
from the start, the links between them are constantly dramatised in a variety 
of different ways. Even before Umm Midhat and her granddaughter reach 
the house, Umm Midhat notices a familiar figure emerging round a corner 
ahead of them. This turns out to be Husayn, father of Sana° and estranged 
husband of Umm Midhat’s daughter, Madiha. His literal ‘return’ from afar 
(from working in Kuwait), as well as starting off a chain of allusions to the 
title — even perhaps initially providing a red herring regarding the significance 
of the title — leads to his re-acquaintance with his brother-in-law Midhat, 
elder son of the household, and to Midhat’s eventual death. However, the 
immediate cause of Husayn’s return is political. As his wife remarks on hear- 
ing that he has been seen: ‘Since “Abd al-Karim Qasim said Kuwait belongs 
to us, things have got worse for Iraqis over there’ (al-Takarli 1993: 10, 6). 

A different kind of link between inside and outside is skilfully estab- 
lished through the housebound old people, Umm Midhat’s sister-in-law and 
mother, who are eager for gossip from the outside world, but to whom the 
society of their youth is much more real.° On a more practical level, the day 
the neurotic younger son Karim finally forces himself out of bed to go to 
the university is a red-letter day for them, as he can buy pastries from their 
favourite patisserie to supplement what they perceive as their meagre diet at 
home (p. 67, 50). 

At the time of the novel’s action (1962-3), the way of life of this family 
was already outmoded and doomed to disintegrate, and houses like the one 


they inhabit were soon to be demolished. Nevertheless, like the characters 
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in Farman’s al-Nakhla wa-1-jirdn (“The Palm Tree and the Neighbours’), 
the characters here are depicted as being embedded in the house in lyrical 
language, and through remarkably evocative and detailed images. They have 
a more immediately sensuous relationship with their surroundings than the 
characters in Masarrat. This gives weight and value to certain aspects of the 
old ways without ever romanticising them. As one commentator writes, these 
vivid images of the characters in various parts of the house and surrounding 
lanes are like cinematic freeze shots attempting to halt time or recapture lost 
time and provide moments full of brilliance (Musawi 1988: 250). 

While the novel begins with Umm Midhat and Sana? returning to the 
sanctuary of the house at sunset, it ends with Midhat dying alone in the street 
in the dark and wet on the edge of the Kurdish quarter. Ironically, Midhat, 
the advocate of ‘a healthy egotism’ (p. 144, 110), who has always seemed to 
be above or outside politics, is shot by a sniper as he attempts to go home to 
his new wife and save his marriage and himself, arrogantly or naively thinking 
he can beat the blockade.’ Midhat’s egotism is more controlled, rationalised 
and self-conscious than Tawfiq’s in Masarrat, but it is still partly responsible 
for his being at the mercy of events. 

‘The central rape scene, which will be discussed below, is set in Ba°quba 
(north of Baghdad). To the old women in the family house in Baghdad this 
town seems to be the acme of boring provincialism, but it is where a branch 
of the family lives. Umm Midhat’s niece Maliha has married a self-made man 
and had six children, the oldest of whom is ‘Adnan. 

‘The dreary image of Ba‘qiba that has been established earlier is dramati- 
cally modified by the pastoral beauty of the setting where the most bloody 
and brutal events of the novel take place. Even as Munira leaves the town 
for the last time, hoping to escape from the shame and humiliation of being 
raped by her nephew, whom she had thought of as a kindred spirit in her 
sister's oppressive household, she notices the cool fragrant breeze off the 
orchards and feels a pang of nostalgia for the songs and faces and different air 
that she had encountered there (p. 262, 205). 


Adnan 


‘Adnan’s lack of contact with his surroundings makes him more threaten- 


ingly self-sufficient, but also a flatter character, either by accident or design. 
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The critic Sabri Musallam, perhaps disingenuously, sees him as being like 
the villain in a folktale (Musallam 1983: 40). In a novel famous for its poly- 
phonic technique,* we are never shown events through °Adnan’s eyes, but 
are given partial glimpses of him through the eyes of other people in a way 
that does make him seem at times no more than a caricature of a thug or 
mobster, or, less negatively, a representative of energetic, but unfocused, 
unrooted. modernity. However, despite his youth and lack of education, he 
wields a disproportionate amount of power within his circle, the source of 
which is not made altogether explicit. It is partly the result of a crude lack of 
scruples and restraint, particularly when it comes to using brute force, but 
is also derived from his associations with an unspecified political party. So 
he is an instrument (albeit a minor player in the wider scheme of things) of 
the disembodied power and violence we have seen operating in many of the 
novels discussed in this study. 

‘Adnan first intrudes on the action when he comes to the house in 
Bab al-Shaykh looking for Munira after she has left Ba°qitba. Not even the 
reader has known about the rape until this point, when “Adnan’s unexpected 
appearance forces Munira to re-live it in her mind. Nobody but Munira 
understands why he has come so unceremoniously to the door looking for his 
aunt, his face red, shirt open, wild-eyed, without so much as a hallo (p. 81, 
59), but the older generation puts it down to the bad manners of modern 
youth and, in his particular case, to a rich father (with a stomach ‘so big you’d 
think he was an Arab shaykh’, p. 76, 56) who can indulge his son’s minor 
playboy lifestyle, so that he can afford to drive a fast car between Baghdad and 
Ba‘qiba whenever the fancy takes him (pp. 76, 56, 100, 76). 

When he talks to Midhat, Husayn is scornful of “Adnan, telling him 
that “Adnan’s father is illiterate (p. 99, 76) and dismissing “Adnan himself 
as a spoilt, reckless, uncouth adolescent (p. 100, 76). But when ‘Adnan 
comes into Uwanis’s bar, Husayn’s local, he is portrayed as a figure with a 
certain dubious charisma, ‘tall, tieless, his shiny black hair falling carelessly 
on his forehead’ (p. 120, 91). His weak spot is his aunt, Munira. Husayn is 
fascinated to see him momentarily thrown off guard and become ‘as fidgety 
as a ewe (p. 122, 92) when Midhat mentions her, but when the talk in the 
bar moves to politics, “Adnan is in charge again, the possessor of a secret.” 
He claims that he and his associates know where ‘the bear’ (that is, “Abd 
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al-Karim Qasim) is and are going to kill him, assuming the role of repre- 
sentatives of ‘the people’, responsible for procuring their rights (p. 129, 97). 
The customers are light-hearted, reluctant to discuss serious politics, while 
‘Adnan is pompous and quick to take offence. Finally one of the drinkers 
challenges him: 


“Who are you, anyway?’ 

Adnan brought his arm slowly down to his side. “Who are we?’ His eyes 
narrowed, and he looked as if he was about to launch into a speech. Then he 
made a disparaging face and turned away. ‘You'll be hearing about us soon.’ 


(p. 130, 97) 


Later “Adnan is the one to bring the family in Bab al-Shaykh the news of 
Midhat’s death. In the narrative this comes before the actual events leading 
to Midhat’s death are presented to the reader from Midhat’s perspective in 
the final chapter. The family in Bab al-Shaykh is shown as completely cut 
off by now. They are bewildered by Midhat’s disappearance on his wed- 
ding night (as, of course, Munira does not tell them that he left in the small 
hours when he discovered that she was not a virgin), and the situation takes 
on another dimension altogether in the violence leading up to and follow- 
ing “Abd al-Karim Qasim’s overthrow and execution. Again, the political 
events are referred to only obliquely here through the eyes of Karim, who 
conceives of them merely as additional depressing events contributing to 
his general feeling of impending doom: “That afternoon, as the rain fell after 
the announcement of Abd al-Karim Qasim’s execution, I had been aware 
of a strange taste in my mouth and told myself that I would soon be dead’ 
(pp. 429-30, 332). He talks of his parents, who fear the worst even before 
Midhat’s death has been confirmed. In contrast to their convivial habits in 
earlier parts of the novel, they spend a lot of time in their room: “They must 
have realised .. . that by a deadly coincidence Midhat’s fate was now bound 
up with the commotion outside’ (p. 430, 332). ‘Adnan brings the news 
of Midhat’s death, accompanied by Husayn. When Karim sees them first, 
the two are sitting on the wooden bench in the basement porch “exhaling 
their cigarette smoke ferociously’. He immediately notices that “Adnan is 
wearing khaki and looks somehow inflated with pride, and resents the way 


his mother addresses the two ‘in her inexplicably humble, imploring tone 
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of voice’ (pp. 440-1, 341). Again, there is an element of caricature in the 
sardonic portrayal of “Adnan as a militiaman relishing his position of precari- 
ous power. However, this is also the crucial moment when the tragedy that 
the family has been fearing is confirmed, and with a dark irony it is “Adnan 
who is giving Munira official confirmation of her husband’s death, although 
he is suitably abashed. ‘I’m sorry, Aunt Munira, but I think Midhat . . . this 
is his ID card. I got it from some friends of mine [/iterally: ‘I took it from the 
group (al-jama‘a), my friends’]. They found it in his pocket. I’m sorry. My 
condolences’ (p. 442, 341). 


Munira, Angel of Light? 


In the section of the novel narrated by Munira (chapter 9) we learn that ini- 
tially she had a more positive view of “Adnan, mainly because of his energy 
and his readiness to talk about politics and films, and to take her on outings 
in his car to escape the claustrophobic family atmosphere in Ba‘qiiba. She is 
anxious to know why his parents are afraid and in awe of him, and wonders 
vaguely if this is because of his ‘party connections’ or the ‘unbridled violence’ 
that he displays on occasion. She seems to feel immune from this and from 
any sexual threat, because she is naive or innocent and intoxicated by the air 
of freedom and modernity that he exudes. 

Commentators on Raj* frequently see Munira as a symbol of innocence 
and beauty despoiled, and inevitably by extension (as mentioned above) as a 
symbol of the nation, or the ‘revolution’ betrayed and sullied by the ‘scared 
bourgeoisie’ (represented, in this interpretation, by the brothers Midhat and 
Karim in the novel).!° 

This idea is evidently suggested partly by the polyphonic structure of the 
novel, in which only one, albeit momentous, section is seen from Munira’s 
perspective. A more substantial reason must be the way Munira is perceived 
individually by Midhat and Karim as a projection of themselves and some- 
one who understands them intimately, but also as an angel of light and 
beauty, outside time and place.'' Although both men set up expectations in 
Munira which they cannot fulfil — principally leading her to think at differ- 
ent times that they are /er means of surviving — and then, because of their 
egocentricity and cowardice or self-imposed isolation (scared bourgeoisie 


indeed!), let her down cruelly, al-Takarli does not condemn his characters 
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for focusing their dreams on a woman. In our discussion of Masarrat we 
have commented on Tawfiq’s character mainly by focusing on his attitude to 
reading and writing, activities which he uses in part as a means of escaping 
from his marriage to Kamila. Elsewhere in the novel he has a short-lived, 
near-perfect relationship with Adele, who is in some sense his ideal woman 
—as Munira is Midhat’s and Karim’s — but this is interrupted and eventually 
curtailed by a combination of his own inertia and outside interference, both 
deliberate and incidental. 

A more telling feature of Munira’s portrayal in Raj° is the way the author 
sets up a double image of her, delaying her section till fairly late on in the 
book, so that for a moment the reader may find its opening lines out of 
character with the idealised woman of earlier sections. Her section (chapter 


9) begins: 


I was half-sitting, halflying on my bed in the old people’s room, reading 
a novel. It had seemed interesting at first but I was beginning to think the 
writer had lost his way, when my mother spoke to me. She didn’t like seeing 


me absorbed in something she couldn’t understand. (p. 247, 193) 


Even the word order in Arabic is abrupt (jalisa kuntu, ‘ala sariri fi ghurfat 
al-‘aja@’ iz, nisf mudtaji‘a). Munira is critical, if not snobbish, towards her 
mother: ‘She was smoking a long cigarette and chewing her words like gum’ 
(p. 247, 193). ‘[She] struck her mouth twice with the flat of her hand. I had 
hated this gesture since the first time I’'d seen her doing it’ (p. 250, 195). 
‘This subversion of our image of her is extended in the remainder of the novel 
when Karim fails to respond to her love and desperation, despite his professed 
adoration of her, and Midhat is unable to come to terms with the fact that 
she is not a virgin when she marries him, and realises that he is less free of 
tradition than he had believed he was. 

If “Adnan is a symbol, or at least a representation, of the Ba‘th Party, 
then Munira must indeed be in some sense a metaphor for Iraq; but to see 
how far this is a useful interpretation of their characterisation we need to 
discuss the rape scene in some detail. Munira’s section is one of the few in the 
book written mainly in the first person, but there is a rapid switch to a third- 
person narrator in the description of the rape, although it is still seen entirely 


from her perspective. This is perhaps a way of dramatising the taboo nature of 
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the subject in Munira’s mind, the fact that she has never told anyone about it 
and cannot even find a way to tell her husband-to-be.”” 


The Rape 


The difficulty of narrating a rape and the question of whether the narrator 
knows or wants to know all the facts is approached from another angle in 
Masarrat: one of the characters is lynched by Polish army officers for the 
rape of a woman soldier in Khanagqin. His family in Baghdad hears only that 
Uncle Sayf al-Din has died following an accident. His brother decides to go 
and find out what really happened, but when he relates the story to his wife 
on his return it is in terms of a dispassionate narrative from which he estab- 
lishes his distance. All the same, he tells the story in a curiously angled way, 
given that nobody else could have been present at the episode but the man 


and woman concerned: 


People said, and God knows if it’s true, that this beautiful Polish conscript, 
gorgeous as the sun, was walking alone in her tight army uniform beside 
the forest where a hellish coincidence had planted Uncle Sayf al-Din, that 
confirmed bachelor, absorbed in his normal job of felling trees (al-Takarli 
2005: 20) 


‘The rape episode in Raj‘ begins as a joyous excursion to “Adnan’s father’s 
orchard on the banks of the Diyala River outside Ba°quba. Munira, desper- 
ate to escape the boredom of her sister’s house, has asked “Adnan to take her 
out for a drive, but ‘had not imagined that deliverance would come so easily’ 
(p. 253, 197). Elements of the scene parody a romantic musical comedy, an 
‘Abd al-Halim Hafiz movie, which is presumably a small dig at Munira’s 
romanticism as well as a cruel contrast with the events to come: the scent of 
orange blossom fills the air; love songs play on the radio; Munira’s hair blows 
around her face; the sun sings in a clear blue sky; when “Adnan parks the 
car at the end of the dirt road leading to his father’s orchard, Munira runs 
through the trees feeling as if she is about to take off and skim lightly over the 
treetops (pp. 253, 256, 197-8, 200). 

But there is an element of danger or threat: “Adnan drives like a madman 
and pedestrians jump out of his way on the outskirts of Baquba. Munira 


does not listen to what he says to her and merely laughs in reply, ‘drunk 
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with the smell of life on the blossom-laden breezes’ (p. 253, 197). The erotic 
friendship between them is well documented, but Munira does not question 


it. This is stated explicitly and repeated in different ways: 


[She] behaved as if she was immune, so she saw no particular significance in 
the repeated contact between their bodies, their growing mutual affection, 
or his excessive admiration for her. There were enough prohibitions . . . to 
make her feel safe and disregard the signs of veiled desire in his hands, his 
words, his glances. (p. 256, 200) 


Within the logic of the narrative structure — that is, Munira recounting 
the episode to herself in the third person some months after it happened — 
this must be taken as her criticising her own inattentiveness and naivety in 
retrospect. She is presented, or sees herself with the benefit of hindsight, as 
provocative, but innocent: ‘She was wearing a light blue blouse and grey skirt 
which she had picked out for no special reason (kayfamd ittafaqa) ... The 
skirt was tight and short, and her blonde hair was loose on her shoulders’ 
(p. 256, 201). She runs ahead, jumping over narrow streams and batting the 
trees with her hand as she passes, intent only on filling her lungs with fresh 
air. All the time “Adnan is following her in silence, until she comes to a halt, 
tired out, under an orange tree covered in white blossom, and quite soon 
afterwards he rapes her (pp. 257-9, 201-3). 

At the very least the author must be suggesting here a lack of responsibil- 
ity or maturity on the part of Iraq/Munira, and unfocused, crude opportun- 
ism rather than evil intent on the part of “Adnan/the Ba‘th Party. However, 
the description of how °Adnan forces himself on Munira and what he does 
to her is unequivocally violent and non-consensual. As Munira slowly accepts 
what is happening, her unthinking joy turns to disgust and humiliation. She 
is shocked at the metamorphosis of “Adnan into some kind of crazed beast 
and after she has given into him her only sensation is one of all-consuming 
fear of ‘the distant shadows, the hot earth under her buttocks, the sun, the 
knife piercing her entrails, the shuddering sighs and the blood which stained 
the trembling flesh’ (p. 258, 202). In order not to lose her mind she screams 
continuously, “dry-eyed, in the spring sunshine among the blossoming 
orange trees’ (p. 259, 203). Again we are shown ‘Adnan as being human, 
and momentarily vulnerable: “He stood in front of her, stupefied, panting for 
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breath, then looked down and tried to cover up his bloody genitals’ (p. 259, 
202), but Munira blanks him out spontaneously and feels nothing for him. 

After this she adapts to the idea of a life without any long-term hope, 
having admitted that she had previously expected a bright future because 
of her ‘looks and [her] salary’ (p. 260, 204). She decides to live for the little 
everyday happinesses that she finds in a way in the intimacy of the Baghdad 
family. But her opening up and responding instinctively to Midhat, and to 
Karim’s affection towards her, results eventually in Midhat’s proposal of mar- 
riage to her. Finally, she is persuaded, mainly by her mother and her own lack 
of reliable, altruistic allies in the Baghdad household, that there is no solution 
to her and her mother’s state of dependence but to accept Midhat’s proposal. 
Rather than coming to terms with °Adnan’s assault on her, or confronting 
the fear of its being discovered, she decides to obliterate the incident: ‘I... 
excised several hours of my past and put them in parentheses, then began to 
think of the life ahead of me’ (p. 287, 224). 

This transformation of the initial image of Munira, as we mentioned ear- 
lier, is confirmed in the later stages of the novel when she emerges briefly as 
the only character who has a convincing view of the situation and speaks out. 
When Karim, after Midhat’s death, decides that his brother’s widow may be 
his salvation and tries to declare his love for her again, he is amazed by the 
hardness of the woman whom he still sees as a kind of unattainable goddess, 
as well as the most precious person in the world to him: ‘I had wanted to fly 
above the sky with her, leaving all these different worlds of mine behind me’ 
(p. 451, 349). ‘Munira, please,’ he says to her, ‘?m weak and indecisive. I 


don’t know what to do... You're all P’ve got now.’ Munira replies: 


Youre not weak. You're like me and everybody else here. Warped and sick 
... [knew this. I knew it only too well and I wanted to stay on my own, on 
the margins, but none of you would let me. He [Midhat] wouldn’t let me. 
He was sicker than me. He was weaker and more warped than either me or 


you, and he was a coward. (pp. 456-7, 352) 


Munira tries to live on the fringes of society against her gregarious instincts, 
in order to deal with the shock of “Adnan’s attack on her and to conceal the 
loss of her virginity. Karim’s guilt and self-absorption paralyse him and pre- 


vent him ever dealing satisfactorily with his surroundings. Midhat, however, 
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appears to be the one character who deliberately tries to understand the 
society and participate in it, but only as much as he needs to for his own 
individual survival, without being politically involved. He calculates care- 
fully how to be a success in his civil service job, but maintains the distance 
necessary for his self-preservation. All the main characters in Raj* seek some 
distance from their society, and what is important is the manner in which 


they rationalise this, and the extent of their self-awareness.'* 
Midhat 


Commentators, while praising Raj° as perhaps the finest example of the use 
of polyphony in the modern Arabic novel, have suggested that, all the same, 
Midhat’s view predominates (see, for instance, Thamir 1992: 84-5). Rather, 
it may be that Midhat is the character who gives the most explicit com- 
mentaries on Iraqi society in the early 1960s and his ways of dealing with it. 
His complacency is first disrupted by his love for Munira (‘she had begun 
to take shape in front of him, a clearly-defined person whom he couldn’t do 
without’, p. 172, 132), then shattered altogether by his revulsion and moral 
outrage on his wedding night, despite his previous sincere and convincing 
criticisms of outworn conventions and prudishness. His attempts to survive 
and to return are also the most graphically charted: literally in the accounts 
of his attempt to escape from the besieged Kurdish quarter where he has 
hidden away from his family after his wedding night, and metaphorically in 
his internal struggle to face realistically how much a part of the society and 
its traditions he still is. 

Even though Midhat eschews political activity, much of his internal 
discourse is rhetorical and polemical, at least early on in the novel. The 
basis of his philosophy of life is a rational, healthy egotism (al-andniyya al- 
munazzama, p. 144, 110); he tells his imagined listeners, presumably only 
partly tongue-in-cheek, “Give up [pl.] anarchy and concentrate on controlled 
egoism. Let it be your point of departure . .. What’s the point of cheating. . . 
if it's not to keep to the law?’ (p. 138, 105). 

He alternates between haranguing an imaginary audience and address- 
ing himself. He mocks the meals that dictate the routines of family life and 
are almost the reasons for existence of the old ladies of the household: “We 


eat therefore we are ... Let’s stuff ourselves. Let’s die of overeating, my 
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brothers’ (p. 139, 106). He criticises the family’s collective paroxysms of 
grief and emotion (“The unholy family experiencing the delirium of shared 
emotion’), what he calls their ‘festivals of lamentation’ (a‘°yad al-nuwah), 
and says that these have become the distinguishing mark of ‘their continuing 
trivial and sterile existence’ (p. 147, 113). The Arabic could be construed as 
meaning that these festivals of lamentation are the reason why they continue 
to survive, the cement holding them together, but also why their existence 
continues to be so sterile and trivial. The central character in al-Takarli’s 
short story ‘al-Tannir’ (1972), which is roughly contemporary with the 
writing of this novel, says in his self-defence at his imaginary trial, “We poor 
Bedouin Arabs ... are a people with fragmented minds (qawm mushattati 
al-“uqul). We start off with one idea or point of view then immediately, 
before we've followed it through, we move on to another idea that possesses 
more beauty and splendour’ (al-Takarli 2011: 109). Here the character is 
excusing his own behaviour, with a cynical eye on the perceptions of the 
urbanised magistrates. In Raj° Midhat is justifying his own inaction and his 
need to escape the family and even the country. Both are wry, but ultimately 
pessimistic pieces of criticism or self-criticism on the part of the author, 
though Midhat’s observations acquire greater depth when they become less 
of an abstraction for him in the course of the novel: his movingly portrayed 
revulsion and humiliation at discovering that his new wife is not a virgin are 
the start of his realising how much his own morality is still bound up with 
these traditional responses. 

He returns to his more polemical mode, addressing Husayn this time, 
although it could be a much larger audience from the tone. Husayn, the 
alcoholic who has deserted his wife and children, and who cannot hold down 
a job, is shocked by Midhat’s selfishness, which he sees as a betrayal of 
social responsibility, so Midhat gives him his definition of Iraqi society, 1962 
(admittedly, with the benefit of the author’s hindsight): 


An unstable society with no future; a society on the edge of the abyss .. . 
[It] has no relationship with its true members and offers you nothing in 
exchange for the stupid conditions it imposes ... That’s why talking of 
cheating in your dealings with it doesn’t make sense. There’s no cheating 


involved when you're trying to save yourself. (p. 150, 115) 
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After Midhat’s wedding night, his first impulse is to abandon his 
ingrained habits of reflection and analysis and live in the present. He meets 
an acquaintance from his student days who is in a sad state because he has 
lost his memory, but Midhat envies him. This preoccupation with forgetting 
is clearly only a reaction to his obsessive recollection of every detail of his 
wedding night. He is unable to come to terms with what he perceives of as 
Munira humiliating him, and remembers the ecstasy always intermingled 
with the bitter observation that ‘she didn’t tell him, she didn’t tell him [that 
she wasn’t a virgin]. He was just an object of derision for her . . . Her thighs 
were warm, soft, tender. She had wanted him to roll in the mire’ (p. 301, 
235). 

This section of the novel dovetails neatly with the previous section 
(chapter 9), which is Munira’s perspective on “Adnan’s assault on her, her 
move from Ba‘qiba to Baghdad, and Midhat’s marriage proposal. The 
counterpoint within this section is also particularly effective as much of it 
takes place in Uwanis’s bar where Midhat goes to meet Husayn, so that 
Midhat’s compulsive musings about Munira are interspersed with the dia- 
logues going on around him, in which speakers use various Baghdadi and 
other Iraqi idioms. Their talk of the political situation or their own different 
kinds of personal dilemmas skilfully mirror or counter Midhat’s, which to 
him is so all-pervasive. Like Shakespeare’s ‘rude mechanicals’, these charac- 
ters not only provide variety and cathartic humour, but put Midhat’s drama 
into perspective and give it depth and texture. As he begins to reconstruct 
the past in a more willed way, he realises that Munira had been wanting 
to tell him something before they married, and that [i]n some obscure way 
[when she responded to his intimate caresses] she was giving him her life, 
and at the time it had not occurred to him to question the mystery of it’ 


(p. 312, 243). 
Survival or Death 


Many of al-Takarli’s short stories and two of his novels end with the 
deaths of the main protagonist, and the reader feels compelled to ask if 
this is a comment on the essential futility of human life, or of life in Iraq, 
or even a technical weakness on the part of a writer unable to resolve the 


events he has set in motion except by killing characters off. None of these 
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explanations is satisfactory, and al-Takarli himself says that the deaths 
themselves are far less important than what has gone before, the manner of 
living and especially the degree of understanding or self-awareness achieved 
by the character. 

The narrative of Raj° ends with Midhat’s death, but the idiosyncratic 
arrangement of the chapters at the end of the novel indicates at a structural 
level the ambiguity of the manner of his dying. Chapter 12 is divided into 
two parts, which are separated by chapter 13. Chapter 12 is the only chapter 
to be given a title, the same for both parts: “Brief shining and survival’ (a/- 
zakhm wa-'l-baga’).'° While such a title remains open to interpretation, it 
is clear from the contents of these final chapters that Midhat chooses life 
rather than death, and understands many of the implications of his decision 
to return to Munira, but at the crucial moment is still too arrogant, too hasty 
or too interested in how his gesture will appear to others, to avoid failing at 
the last minute. 

By this stage Midhat is sharing Husayn’s room in the Kurdish quarter. 
(In a strange role reversal he is now dependent on Husayn for news of the 
outside world, as lack of money and motivation, as well as fear of the bom- 
bardment, keep him a virtual prisoner in the shabby house with Husayn’s 
old Turkish-speaking relatives, the Hajji and his wife, “Atiya.) Here Midhat 
has a nightmare in which he dreams he is slashing Munira with a knife about 
the face and body, and the most terrifying aspect of it is that she touches 
him compassionately and does not try to prevent him (p. 391, 30/—2). In 
spite of his desire to stop thinking, the dream keeps coming back to him and 
he is convinced that it is ‘the illusory acting out of [his forefathers’] will’, 
that is, a traditional honour killing, and acknowledges that he is bound to 
these traditions, this “crazy love of honour and killing’, and that in some 
sense it is immaterial whether the action occurs in a dream or in real life 
(p. 394, 304). 

Desperate to exorcise this nightmare, he wonders wildly if Munira, in her 
apparent willingness to be killed by him, was demonstrating exceptional trust 
or provoking him insanely, offering herself as a sacrifice (to men in general?) 
saying, ‘Kill me and cleanse your souls [plural] in my blood’ (p. 396, 305). 

At this point it becomes clear that virginity has more powerful symbolic 
value in the novel than the characterisations of “Adnan and Munira. As well 
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as questioning the morality that links honour to the preservation of female 
chastity, al-Takarli alludes to the novel’s title and to the questions of survival 
and renewal at a wider national and personal level. Midhat realises the illogi- 
cality and impracticality of killing as a restorative act: 


People did not die, then come back to life, and it made no difference if the 
person was a beautiful, beloved woman like [Munira]. Even supposing she 
had been allowed to rise from the dead, would she have come back pure as 


the morning dew [i.e., as a virgin again]? (p. 396, 305) 


He brings it down to a personal level, and ruefully acknowledges that girls’ 
lovers ‘always wanted them to remain intact, their virginity to be renewed 
after each encounter’ (p. 418, 322). 

But then the preposterous link with the survival of the tribe, the nation, 
is made explicit: 


Everyone knew this equation. Honor resided in the woman’s hymen ... 
Why? This was a question which nobody investigated, but it lay at the heart 
of the matter. Was it out of concern for the purity of the stock, the family, 
the tribe, the nation, and the whole of humanity? How ridiculous that was! 


(pp. 419-20, 323) 


This leads him back to the personal level, to consider Munira’s essential 
purity in his eyes; he had always perceived her as being ‘as soft and clear and 
radiant as light’, and this has nothing to do with whether she is a virgin or not 
(p. 420, 323). He realises also that she has entrusted him with her ‘shame’. 
As he stands by the window listening to the sounds of fighting in the streets 
outside, he understands something of how his own hypocrisy and fear of the 
unconventional or unexpected stopped him responding honestly to Munira. 
‘The values he projected on to her were as deadly as the shelling outside (‘the 
death now surrounding him ... had first appeared to him in his beloved’s 
face’). He decides in a crusading spirit that he is finally ready to return, 
having been able to tear off ‘the false masks of death’, and take responsibil- 
ity with her for the ‘mysterious, complex things’ that he had always sensed 
dominating her behind her ‘radiant image’ and that, he confesses to himself, 
‘scared him to death’ (p. 474, 366). 


This crude summary of how Midhat comes to terms with the question of 
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Munira’s lost virginity does not show the constant nagging doubts that occur 
between his arriving at conclusions, where it sometimes seems that he knows 
what is right, but still feels more comfortable conforming to the norms of his 
immediate environment, and at other times that he is genuinely torn between 
different ways of viewing the world. Also, at this point in the narrative, exter- 
nal events become more clearly linked to the personal dramas, as the shelling 
of the quarter intensifies following Qasim’s overthrow, and, correspondingly, 
the resistance from within the quarter becomes more determined. Food is 
scarce, there is a constant roar of gunfire accompanying Midhat’s thoughts, 
and Husayn, who is getting back in touch with the family in Bab al-Shaykh 
as Midhat is cut off from them, and who also characteristically feels he has 
nothing to lose, makes constant forays into the streets of Baghdad and keeps 
Midhat and the old couple in touch with current events. 

The novel could have ended at the end of chapter 13, where there is 
some sort of resolution. We know that Midhat has died, Qasim has been 
overthrown and Munira has effectively detached herself from her cousins. 
Karim has perceived that some sort of ending is in view, for him personally 
at least, while Husayn has admitted himself to a clinic to be dried out and 
thinks he is on the way back to a normal life. However, the final chapter 
(12.2) is a recapitulation of Midhat’s last hours, when he realises belatedly 
that he needs to return to Munira and the house in Bab al-Shaykh in order to 
survive, spiritually and emotionally, but external events impinge more acutely 
on his life than ever before and threaten his physical survival. 

In a novel that is characterised by frequent internal monologues and 
cogitations around abstract questions, the timing and pacing is impressive, 
and this is especially true in the last chapter. The Hajji’s senile memory is 
jogged by the shelling in the besieged quarter and he exposes his captive 
audience — his wife, and Midhat — to his disjointed memories of his time 
serving in the 1914-18 war (pp. 463-4, 357-8). These memories eventually 
become little more than sporadic recitations of dozens of his former com- 
rades’ Turkish names. This leads Midhat to think more concentratedly about 
the fighting outside and war in general, and people’s instincts for survival 
(p. 466, 360). He and the old couple are acutely aware of a sense of finality in 
the events happening around them (p. 460, 355). Midhat, however, is mainly 


preoccupied with planning a more positive resolution to his personal conflict, 
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and finally announces to the couple that he has to abandon them and find 
his way back home (p. 477, 368). He makes his way to the perimeter of the 
blockaded quarter in the darkness and is killed by an invisible sniper as he 
runs across the road to safety. 

We could conclude that he dies because of bad timing, fate, chance or 
external political forces beyond his control, but the narrative appears to sug- 
gest that a mixture of naive arrogance and idealistic high-mindedness, but 
mainly the former (as is the case with Tawfiq in Masarrdt), means that he 
dies after a ‘brief shining’ of understanding and activity, rather than surviving 
in the longer term. He tells himself before crossing the road that it might be 
better to wait until things have calmed down, but then his action (escaping 
and going back home) would lose its significance: ‘He would not be saving 
himself if he waited helplessly until someone came to rescue him. That would 
not be surviving at all (a/-najat)’ (p. 488, 377). He calculates as accurately as 
he can how far he has to run and how long it should take him. Then he is 
briefly distracted by picturing the alternative scenarios when he arrives home, 


before making a dash for it: 


He would ... hold her in his arms and apologize to her. No, he wouldn’t 
apologize to her. He moved suddenly, not knowing why he chose that 
particular moment. He bounded forward enthusiastically . .. Of course he 
would not apologize to her .. . He would simply tell her that he had come 
back for her, his wife, because he had conquered all thoughts of death in 
himself. (p. 489, 378) 


The final sentence of the novel is grim and bloody, and carries faint echoes 
of the rape scene, as well as of other references to corpses on the road in 
the course of the novel: “His body, spattered with mud and blood, writhed 
and shuddered alarmingly on the asphalt of the empty street’ (p. 490, 378). 
However, it is less shocking than it might have been, as we have already learnt 
at second-hand that Midhat is dead. Midhat has gone a long way towards 
freeing himself from his inherited preconceptions, towards taking responsi- 
bility for himself and realising that the shame is his as much as Munira’s, but 
still fails to observe some obvious external constraints and almost distractedly 
makes a dramatic, foolhardy gesture at the last minute. 
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The Need for Change 


To sum up, it would seem that “Adnan and Munira do function partly as 
identifiable political symbols, and this is particularly clear in the way the 
rape scene is narrated. However, the question of female virginity and family 
honour is deployed as a more far-reaching symbol, which is tied in with the 
novel’s title and wider questions of national and political survival and change. 
As we have seen, al-Takarli’s longest novel, Masarrat, does not end with 
the death of the protagonist, Tawfiq, but a subsidiary character, Ghassan, 
dies in the Iran—Iraq war and leaves Tawfiq a green holdall with 50,000 
Iraqi dinars in it. Intentionally or otherwise, Ghassan presents Tawfig with 
a moral dilemma as well as a chance of salvation (al/-najat), or as Tawfiq, the 
avid consumer of literature, puts it, “a surreal poem, open to misinterpreta- 
tion’ (al-Takarli 2005: 464). Tawfiq has to decide whether to save his own 
skin, give the money to Ghassan’s pregnant fiancée or marry her and provide 
for her. As the critic Husayn Karkish notes, the mood changes significantly 
at the end of the novel: ‘the sun is trilling for joy in a clear blue sky’, and 
Tawfiq feels he can understand things which were ‘incomprehensible the 
night before’. He can conceive of words like ‘choice’ and ‘goal’ for the first 
time (ébid.), but, as Karkiish remarks, the novel ends at this point and the 
reader is left with these huge abstractions to fill out with meaning (Karkish 
1999: 13). So although Masarrat ends on a lighter, brighter note than Raj* 
we are left in both cases to deliberate on the interpretations of deliverance and 
renewal, and the extent to which they are possible within the personal, social 
and national contexts so powerfully dramatised in the course of the novels. 
‘The endings of both novels are ambiguous, but because of what we 
have learnt before the end the ambiguity can be productive. The Tunisian 
critic Husayn al-Wad identifies a new category of novels in Arabic literature 
inspired by recent history,’ and asks how much novels like these go beyond 
merely reflecting events and provide a type of “enjoyment that can actually 
have an effect on the shaping of history (al-Wad 2001: 39, 47). Presumably, 
by this he means an aesthetic and intellectual pleasure in what the Italian 
writer Italo Calvino, discussing the relationship of literature to politics, calls 
‘the ability [of literature] to impose patterns of language, of vision, of mental 


effort, of the correlation of facts, and in short the creation ... of a model 
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of values that is at the same time aesthetic and ethical’ (Calvino 1989: 99). 
Al-Takarli has said that, even if the story ends with death, it is for the reader 
to proceed beyond this death, relying on what he or she has learnt in the 
course of the story. If the reader can do this, it is because he or she has been 
drawn into the particular tension that al-Takarli creates between his charac- 
ters and the society. The time and place, or the historical and social context, 
are constructed with meticulous poetic detail. The characters are embedded 
in their surroundings, but, at the same time, are struggling in their minds to 
be detached from them in order to survive or start again. This charting of 
mental effort against the factors that disrupt it, both from within and without 
the character, makes for a distinctive type of hero, often masochistic or self- 
centred, but aware of the ambiguities of conventional and conforming per- 
ceptions of strength and weakness. Hashim, the main character in al-Takarli’s 
second published novel, Khatim al-raml (1995), ironically sums up the stark 
reality of such iconoclasm, and he could be speaking for all the writers we 


have discussed in this book (as well as for al-Takarli’s protagonists): 


The small plant bows submissively before the storm and survives, while the 
huge tree stands proud and is destroyed ... But where’s the glimmer of 
light in such logic? . . . Life is meaningless without at least one small glim- 
mer of light. So let’s say the small plant has bowed its head with pride. Can 
we say that? They will mock from the pulpits because this is a contradictory 
statement. It contradicts both the prevailing and traditional notions of 


heroism. (al-Takarli 1995: 138) 


Notes 


1. Unitalicised numbers refer to page numbers in al-Takarli (1993); italicised num- 
bers to page numbers in the English translation, The Long Way Back. 

2. See, e.g., Musallam (1983: 41); al-Sa°idi (1997); “Abba (2002: 286); Salih 
(2011: 70-2). 

3. Information given to Catherine Cobham by the author in conversations she 
had with him in Tunis, September 2000. According to °Abbid, al-Takarli 
came under pressure at least once to disclose the symbolic meaning of the rape 
episode, but vehemently denied that anything in the novel had a symbolic 
meaning. “Abbiid observes the author was ‘under siege’ by critics close to the 


Ba‘th regime, and infers that he had to deny any symbolism to protect himself 


12. 
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(‘Abbid 2002: 286-7). Salih identifies both Munira and Midhat as victims of 
the 1963 Ba‘thist coup (Salih 2011: 33; see also Salih 2011: 35, 68-72 for other 
clear allusions to ‘Adnan as a symbol of the Ba‘th Party). 


. Surat al-qaf, 50:3: wa idha mitna wa kunnd turaban dhilika raj‘un ba‘id (“When 


we are dead and have become dust, it is not likely that we will return / it is a long 
way back.’ Our translation and interpretation. Cf. G. Sale, The Koran, London, 
n.d. [1734]: ‘After we shall be dead, and become dust, shall we return to life? This 
is a return remote from thought , or M. Shakir (1983): “What! When we are dead 
and have become dust? That is a far (from probable) return.’ See at: http://quod. 
lib.umich.edu/k/koran). See also Walther (1997: 22). 


. Conversation with Catherine Cobham, Tunis, September 2000. Contrast 


al-Takarli’s approach to that of the narrator/Salman Rushdie in Rushdie’s novel 
Shame (1983): “The country in this story is not Pakistan, or not quite. There are 
two countries, real and fictional, occupying. . . almost the same space. My story, 
my fictional country exist, like myself, at a slight angle to reality ... I am not 


writing only about Pakistan’, quoted in Aijaz Ahmad (1992: 133). 


. See, e.g.: ‘Our orchard used to be where the Unknown Soldier is buried. It went 


from the Soldier down to the river, and you could walk along by the river right 
up to the neighbour’s house’ (p. 18, 12); or “My father . . . A man to be reckoned 
with! With his navy blue suit and the gold watch gleaming on his chest, you 
couldn’t miss him. And his fez always slightly at an angle’ (p. 19, 13). 


. Immediately after the overthrow of Qasim in 1963, the point at which the novel 


ends, the quarter was blockaded and shelled by nationalists and Ba‘thists as its 


inhabitants were known to be leftists and communists who supported Qasim. 


. For a comprehensive analysis of the use of polyphony in Raj‘, see Caiani (2007: 


48-66). 


. As such, he provides an element of disequilibrium, in Todorov’s sense of the 


term, and has a structural role in developing the action of the story. See Musawi 


(1988: 257). 


. See, e.g., Musallam (1983: 41); Thamir (1992: 85). 
11. 


For example, Karim sees her as ‘an explosion of light in [his] confused life... 
unearthly, ethereal’, but also as his ‘sorrow, [his] painful past, [his] love, [his] 
longing, [his] sickness and misery’ (p. 34, 25). 

In al-Takarli’s short story ‘al-Tannir’ (“The Oven’, 1972), the narrator talks 
about adultery partly to avoid confronting the greater taboo of incest. At the 
time the author acknowledged that this was a technical experiment, an ‘ironic 


artifice’ to demonstrate how the narrator could not face talking about the taboo 
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subject even to himself. See al-Takarli (2011: 104). For a detailed discussion of 
the shifts between first- and third-person narrators in Raj‘, see Caiani (2007: 
62-4). 


. Self-awareness as the distinguishing human characteristic, and a means of sur- 


vival for the socially and politically weak, becomes a major theme of Masarrat 
with its explicit references to Pascal: e.g.: ‘Man is a reed... but a thinking reed’ 


(al-Takarli 2005: 465). 


. In conversation with Catherine Cobham, Tunis, September 2000. In Masarrat, 


the central character, Tawfiq, claims that in his view the most important ele- 
ment in fictional characters is ‘the manner [by which they arrive at a certain stage 
of their lives] and their way of behaving, not the results [of this behaviour and 


experience] and what happens subsequently’ (al-Takarli 2005: 120). 


15. Al-gakhm is a problematic word to translate here. In an informal discussion, the 


author suggested he meant by it a violent burst of energy and activity, analo- 
gous to the flaring of a light bulb before it goes out. He referred to the phrase 
al-iltima® al-mu’aqgat in ch. 12.2 as being a near-synonym of al-zakhm in the 
context, prelude to al-fand’ (extinction) and antonym of al-baqa’ (survival). 
See p. 471, 363 as Midhat reasons with himself before trying to return home to 
Munira: ‘the absolute abiding principle was survival, not a brief shining, then 


extinction.’ 


. For example, Ilyas Khari, Bab al-Shams (1998; Gate of the Sun, 2005); “Abd 


al-Rahman Munif, Mudun al-milb (1984-8; Cities of Salt, 1988); Nabil 
Sulayman, Madarat al-Sharg (‘Eastern Tropics’, 1990-3); Khayri al-Dhahabi, 
al-Tahawwulat (‘Changes’, 1987) and Fu°ad al-Takarli, al-Masarrat wa-'l-awja° 
(1998). 


Epilogue: Reflections on Iraqi Fiction, 
Influence and Exile, or the Life and Times of 
Yusuf Ibn Hilal 


Dear Mr. “Abd al-Malik Nari . . . allow me to say that it is a condition for 

[literary] influence that those who influence should be invisible. 

Muhammad Khudayyir, al-Washm al-baghdadi.. . Ila “Abd al-Malik Nari 
(‘The Baghdad Tattoo. To “Abd al-Malik Nuri’, 2012) 


n 24 August 1990, Mahdi ‘Isa al-Saqr learned from ‘a short report pub- 
lished in a newspaper’ that Gha°ib Tu°ma Farman had died recently in 
Moscow (al-Sagr 2001c: 79). 

Earlier that month, on the day the Iraqi forces crossed the Kuwaiti border 
to occupy the country (Thursday, 2 August 1990), the writer wrote just one 
line in his diaries: ‘I cannot write today’ (ibid., p. 78). Al-Saqr clearly felt that 
another tragedy, after the long war with Iran, was about to befall the people 
of Iraq, and he had become concerned that he might not be able to finish the 
novel he was working on. He wrote later in the same month: ‘I’m working on 
finishing the last pages of the novel before something happens that might pre- 
vent me from finishing it, or perhaps even from going on living, and I don’t 
want to leave an unfinished work behind’ (ibid., pp. 78-9). The novel he was 
working on was Ashwagq ta’ ir al-layl (Longings of the Night Bird), which he 
did eventually finish the following September and which was published in 
1995. As we have mentioned in passing above, the novel is loosely based on 
the life and final days of the great Iraqi poet Badr Shakir al-Sayyab (a dear 
friend of al-Saqr and a fellow southerner), who died in a Kuwaiti hospital in 
1964. It is very likely that the novelist was inspired to write some of the last 


pages of his novel by the news of Farman’s death in exile, ‘buried on foreign 
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soil’ (al-Saqr 2001c: 79). The penultimate chapter, entitled ‘Dhikrayat .. . 
dhikrayat’ (“Memories . .. Memories’) (al-Sagr 1995: 100-8), is one of the 
most absorbing of the entire text, which is in general more like a work-in- 
progress than a fully accomplished novel. The chapter depicts the protagonist 
of the novel, the poet Yusuf Ibn Hilal (the fictional al-Sayyab), as he sits alone 
in a Parisian café at closing time on a rainy winter’s night. The chapter is a 
tour de force in which the writer alternates scenes from the Parisian café set- 
piece with the exiled poet’s memories of his life in Iraq. These pages manage 
to convey the feelings of nostalgia, isolation and quiet desperation of a man in 
exile. Having vividly recalled a scene in a smoky hut in an Iraqi village, where 


all present had shared a single orange, the narrator concludes: 


Gather up your memories, Yisuf Ibn Hilal, and put them back in your 
saddlebag. The waiter has turned off most of the lights and begun putting 
the chairs upside down on the tables. It’s time for you to return to your lair, 
like an animal cornered by the night, and put your ear close up against your 
little radio and let the black needle roam the capitals of the world. Perhaps 
youll come upon your lost country amongst the fragments of song and 
music and foreign languages and hear news that will be a bit of a comfort 
to you, or an Arabic song that will connect you to your people [a/-ah/] and 
stop you feeling so lonely. Except that when you manage to find an Arabic 
station, most of the time you'll hear a man talking about past glories or 
reciting a long poem praising some great leader, at which point you'll want 
to smash the radio, only you don’t have the money to waste on satisfying an 
outburst of futile anger so you'll have to be content with switching off the 
noise and fighting sleeplessness until the first light of dawn breaks on the 


window pane. (p. 108) 


Since the creation of Iraq almost a century ago, its citizens have suffered from 
actual physical exile (like Yusuf Ibn Hilal) or various forms of internal exile 
(such as isolation, including banishment to a remote area of the country, 
alienation and marginalisation). For example, of the four writers of the 1950s 
generation whose works we have discussed above, Farman and al-Takarli spent 
long years living in exile and died ‘on foreign soil’, while Nuri and al-Saqr can 
be said to have experienced internal exile, although in very different ways. Nari 


abandoned his literary career without fulfilling his potential and withdrew 
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completely from public life. In Farman’s second novel, Khamsat aswat (‘Five 
Voices’), “Abd al-Khalig (the fictional Nuri) says: ‘I feel as if I’m living a bor- 
rowed, counterfeit life . . . I feel like a foreigner [uhiss bi-'L-ghurba] in my own 
house’ (Farman 2008: 68). Al-Saqr, on the other hand, felt the need to censor 
what he wrote at times, fearing a knock on the door in the night and ‘men in 
handsome civilian suits’ coming to take him away (al-Saqr 2003: 63). In his 
diaries he also reflected on the sad predicament of friends and acquaintances, 
both inside and outside Iraq, and wrote on the untimely deaths of fellow writ- 
ers like Misa Kuraydi (Musa Kraidi), Rushdi al-“Amil and Farman. Al-Sagr 
learned of Nari’s death (27 July 1998) while he was in the Emirates: a promi- 
nent headline in an Emirati newspaper announced “Baghdad says farewell to 
© Abd al-Malik Nari, a Pioneer of the Iraqi Short Story! However, after al-Saqr 
returned to Baghdad he was told by his older son that only two or three people 
attended Niri’s funeral (al-Saqr 2001c: 153-4). 

Exile has, of course, not only been the fate of the writers of the 1950s 
generation. In the succeeding decades, Iraqi writers left their country in 
increasing numbers, so that it has become almost inevitable for people to talk 
about two Iraqi literatures: one written by exiles and one by those remain- 
ing inside Iraq. To make a distinction between the two literatures is not 
always possible, nor is it useful to divide ‘inside’ and ‘outside’ writers in the 
polemical tones sometimes used by Iraqi journalists, critics and even writers 
themselves. Al-Saqr, who spent all his life in Iraq, can represent the condi- 
tion of physical exile in a powerful and convincing way by letting himself 
be inspired by the experiences of others. At the same time, Farman and 
al-Takarli, mostly writing from outside Iraq, set their main works entirely 
inside the country. Baghdad, in novels like a/-Nakhla wa-1-jiran (“The Palm 
Tree and the Neighbours’) and a/-Raj* al-ba‘id (The Long Way Back), is not 
a mere background against which the characters act out their lives: the city in 
its multifarious spaces and times informs their characterisation. Likewise, it 
is possible to see the Baghdad of the 1990s embargo as the true protagonist 
of al-Takarli’s last novel (written entirely while he was outside Iraq): a/-La- 
sual wa-1-la-jawab (“The Non-Question and the Non-Answer’, published 
in 2007, a year before the writer's death) could have been entitled Baghdad 
1994. On the other hand, Muhammad Khudayyir writes in Basrayatha,' a 
literary tribute to his city Basra, where he has lived all his life: 
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As you write about a city that you know very well, you move far away 
from it until it becomes no more than an image, or a memory, or a dis- 
tant melody where all the parts come together in mysterious harmony. 


(Khudayyir 1996: 23) 


‘The imaginative powers of these writers allowed them to give compelling 
expression to, and at the same time transcend, the material and spiritual 
hardships of exile, war and violence through art. The triumph of their art 
over those disasters was incomplete as far as the authors themselves were con- 
cerned, limited as it was by the circumstances of life, the constraints of time 
and, ultimately, mortality. Reflecting on being a writer in Stalinist Albania, 
the novelist Ismail Kadare said: ‘for a writer who has faith in literature as if it 
were a religion or even more, the feeling that power is provisional but art is 
not is the real lifebuoy’ (Kadare 2011: 347). 

‘Abd al-Malik Nari, Gha°ib TuSma Farman, Mahdi ‘Isa al-Saqr and 
Fuad al-Takarli laid the groundwork for a distinctive Iraqi fiction, and the 
latter three made major contributions to literature in Arabic as a whole. To 
attempt to name all the Iraqi novelists who have followed in their footsteps 
would not be a useful exercise at this point, but here we mention some of 
those who have built on their achievements and developed different ways 
of representing and confronting the changing Iraqi reality: “Abd al-Rahman 
Majid al-Rubay‘i (b. 1939); Mahmid Sa‘id (b. 1939); Fadil al-“Azzawi 
(b. 1940); Lutfiyya al-Dulaymi (b. 1942); ‘Aliya Mamdih (b. 1944); In‘am 
Kajaji (b. 1952); Jinan Jasim Hillawi (b. 1956); ‘Ali Badr (b. 1964); Batil 
al-Khudayri (b. 1965); Sinan Antin (b. 1967); Muhsin al-Ramli (b. 1967) 
(all of whom now live outside the country); and Muhammad Khudayyir 
(b. 1942) and ‘Abd al-Khaliq al-Rikabi (b. 1946) (who have always 
remained in Iraq). These writers and others have drawn more systematically 
on the Arabic literary heritage, both oral and written, and on the work of 
later novelists from the West and elsewhere, have re-conceptualised the roles 
of both reader and writer, and have generally faced the dangers of moving 
away from realist fiction. Such vast and varied topics await the attention of 
future researchers. 

However, testifying to the importance of the work left behind by the 
key writers discussed in this study, Khudayyir, whose prose style is one of the 
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most original to appear in the Arab world in the last few decades, recently 
paid homage to Nari in an article published in the Lebanese newspaper 
al-Safir. In the article, which takes the form of a letter (dated May 2012) 
addressed to Nuri, the Basran writer acknowledges the influence that Niri’s 
pioneering experiments in interior monologue had on his own writing. In the 
vivid, sometimes unorthodox, imagery characteristic of his writing, he first 


equates Niri to a ghost, then to a tattoo: 


When I stand in front of the mirror like Dorian Gray I see that your tattoo 
has left a different imprint from the other tattoos on my person. A black 
flower, a horse, a snake. It has left more of a mark than the tattoos which 
preceded or followed it. I have been bitten, plundered by your tattoo. You, 
the invisible one, have left a prominent mark on the ribs of my narrative 
style... (Khudayyir 2012) 


In a short story published in 1995 (‘Hikayat Yusuf, “Yusuf’s Tales’), 
Khudayyir talks about a city reconstructed after war, where printers, tran- 
scribers of manuscripts, illustrators, calligraphers and writers are accorded 
high status, and where the tallest building overlooking the river is entirely 
dedicated to their activities. On the upper floors, where ‘the city’s gifted few 
who willingly shun publicity’ are at work, sits the storyteller ‘M. al-Saqr’ 
(Khudayyir 2002: 7). It is clear that for writers like Khudayyir and al-Saqr, 
imagining an alternative country had become as important as reflecting on 
the realities of the past and present, perhaps more so than for their fellow Iraqi 
writers in exile. In al-Magama al-basriyya al-‘asriyya (“The Modern Maqama 
of Basra’, 2005) al-Saqr’s last work, written in Baghdad in 2002-2003, the 
novelist also writes about an imaginary Basra. Despite the fact that the book 
includes references to wars and destruction, the emphasis is not on mourn- 
ing, but on celebrating, both the collective history of the city and al-Saqr’s 
own Basran roots. The great figures of the city’s literary past, such as al-Hariri 
and al-Jahiz, gather together with contemporary writers, such as Sa°di Yusuf, 
al-Sayyab and Khudayyir himself. 

Through works in which real people, places and events are mixed with 
clearly imaginary ones, Khudayyir and al-Saqr offer a vision of a different 
Iraq, a country conscious not only of its past and present tragedies, but also of 


its glories and its future possibilities, a country where life’s joys and pleasures 
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are still attainable and the true heroes can be people whose lives are dedicated 
to books. 


Note 


1. All quoted passages from Khudayyir (1996) are translated by us. For a published 
English translation of this work see the Bibliography. 
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